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TRANSLATOR’S NOTE 


Since its publication from Paris in 1923, Jean Przyluski's 
La Legende de V Empereur Asoka had attracted the attention of 
orientalists all over the world and had promptly taken its rank 
among classics in Indological literature. The book is divided 
into two parts : In the first of these the author gives us a 
minute and critical analysis of the northern Buddhist traditions 
regarding the Maurya emperor ASoka as embodied in the 
Aiokavadana. Part II consists of a French translation of the 
Chinese text A-yu-wang-chuaiit which is probably the earliest 
translation into Chinese of the original Sanskrit text of the 
Aiokavadsna, as made by the Parthian monk Fa-k'in about 300 
A.D., I have endeavoured in these pages to offer an English 
translation of Part I of M. Przyluski’s work which constitutes 
his original contribution towards a critical study of some 
important aspects of the Asokan traditions of the north. 

It will be observed that by his penetrating analysis, the 
author has adduced convincing grounds for believing that the 
traditions ephrined in the Aiohtvadana are older than those 
in the Vinaya of the M<lla*Sarv&stivadins. He has distin* 
guished three phases in the history of the progress of Buddhism 
and the Buddhist Church from the lower valley of the Ganges 
to the table-land of upper Asia, to each of which, according to 
him, corresponds a distinctive period in the history of Buddhist 
literature. These have been specified as the Magadha, Mathura 
and Kashmir phases respectively. It has been further argued 
with the help of a wealth of detailed literary data that the 
Aiokavadsna is a product of the *Mathur& period*. Regar¬ 
ding the nature and the date of the ASohtvadana he has also 
arrived^ at positive conclusions. He seeks to show that the 
text is a blend of composite elements which include an origi¬ 
nal AiokasUtra coated with the account of the First Council and 
other historical details about the early Buddhist Church. This 
Aic^ca^tra dealing with the exploits of the Maurya emperor, is 
placed by him between c. 150-50 The detailed and 
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analytical study of the legend of Pindola Bhfiradvftja forming 
chapter v and the two very interesting chapters on “ASoka's 
Heir* and ‘‘Development of Eschatological Ideas in Buddhism*’ 
constitute a few other valuable aspects of the author’s study 
that will be found particularly refreshing to the students of 
Buddhism. The significant parallels between Buddhism and 
certain aspects of Zoroastrianism emphasised in the last two 
sections, might suggest new lines of enquiry to researchers, 
specially in the back-ground of the intimate contact once esta- 
blished between the two faiths in the north-western borders of 
India. The value of M. Przyluski’s study for the students of 
history cannot also be denied. He has clearly established that 
the ASokan traditions had permeated the northern Buddhist 
world of Asia and had become an integral part of the imagina¬ 
tion of a considerable section of humanity, at an early date. 
An acquaintance with this mental frame may be profitably made 
a part of our historical studies unless by the cultivation of the 
historical discipline we choose merely to imply enumeration 
and interpretation of "events*'i excluding all allusions to human 
thought-process. 

A slight change in the arrangement oi chapters will be 
marked in the present volume. While the author did not 
include his discussion of the -'Recensions of the A'iokfivfidana* 
in the series of chapters in the original, I have made it 
'chapter i* in my translation. The number of chapters has thus 
increased to nine in the English version instead of eight as in 
the original. The author’s footnotes have all been placed at the 
ends of the respective chapters. The additionak notes and 
comments introduced by me, have been found necessary some¬ 
times in order to elucidate the cryptic references of the author 
or to elaborate some of his points that have been briefiy stated ; 
and sometimes to indicate alternative theories or lines of 
investigation that have come into the field since the publication 
of his work. These observations also will be found at the ends 
6f the chapters, marked 'translator*. 1 regret to have to atate 
that it has not been possible always to maintain uniformity in 
the spelling of proper names or regularity in the use of d|a- 
cri|ical marks a ^ring inatanct of which is t^ie printing of the 
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name AsaAga as XsaAga on pages 191-92. This and some other 
notable irregularities and misprints have been noticed in the 
errata at the end. 

In conclusion, I consider it my pleasant duty to offer my 
gratitude and thanks to all those who have helped me 
directly or indirectly in my task. I may start by paying my 
respectful tribute to the memory of the late Professor 
Prabodh Chandra Bagchi M.A. (Cal.) Dr. ^s.-Lettres 
(Paris) to whom 1 owe my interest in Continental 
Indology. To Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sircar, Carmichael 
Professor and Head of the Department of Ancient Indian 
History and Culture, University of Calcutta I am grateful for 
the interest he has taken in the progress of the work. A word 
must be said about the unfailing courtsey and co-operation 
received from Sri Kanai Lai Mukhopadhyay of Messrs. Firma 
K. L. Mukhopadhyay who has taken the responsibility of 
publishing the present volume as well as from Sri Biman 
Ranjan Sinha who has designed the jacket* My thanks are fur¬ 
ther due to Sri Sukumar Sengupta, lecturer in Pali, University 
of Calcutta, for the loan of an important book of reference 
and to my wife Bharati for ungrudging assistance in the 
task of reading the proofs. I alone am however responsible 
for any mistake I may have committed in preparing the 
book for the press, as also for the opinions expressed therein. 

Department of History Dilip Kumar Biswas 

Presidency College 

Calcutta. 

August 23. 1967 
Bhfidra 6. 1374 B. S. 




AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


In order to know primitive Buddhism one must take into 
consideration the traditions concerning its founder. The 
Buddha legend, besides containing informations, however 
imperfect, on doctrine, has unfolded itself gradually in the 
bosom of the communities of the faithful. It is therefore nece¬ 
ssary in the beginning to study the history of these communi¬ 
ties, their inclinations, dogmas and geographical distribution. 
Only by gaining an intimate knowledge of the rival sects one 
can afterwards make an attempt to extricate the common doc¬ 
trine that preceded them and then one may as well have a 
chance to get an insight into the career, personality and 
teaching of the Master. 

It is well-known that among the various schools of Budd¬ 
hism, that of the Sthaviravfida had Pfili for its sacred language 
while the religious literature of the Sarvfistiv&dins had been 
worded in Sanskrit. The authors of the Sthaviravfida School 
are much better known than those of the rival sects. Yet judg¬ 
ing by the great quantity and value of the works it has left, it 
appears that the Sarvfistivada School is no less important in 
any held and that during a long succession of centuries it has 
preached the doctrine with vigorous enthusiasm. 

When almost simultaneously Edouard Huber and M. 
Sylvain L6vi discovered that certain stories of the DivyavadUna 
were drawn from the AiokavadSna while the majority of others 
formed part of the Winaya of the Mala-Sarvfistivadins, an 
important point in the history of the Buddhist sects was gained; 
it became evident that the three works, based on common tradi¬ 
tions were closely connected, and counted among the most 
important texts of the Sarvfistivfidin School (Edouard Huber 
Settees iu Divyavadana B. £. F. £. O. VI Noa. 1-2 ; Sylvain 
L^i Les Elements de formation du Divyffvadana T*oung Pao 
VIII pp. 105-22). 
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In the beginning of the year 1914, on the advice of M» 
Sylvain L^vi I attempted the study and translation of different 
texts extracted principally from the A&okavaddna and the 
Vitiaya of the Mtila>Sarvastiv3dins. That study was interrup* 
ted by the war. My teacher desired very much to undertake 
to revise and publish the translated texts. He had them 
preceded by an illuminating preface in which he put in relief 
the various conclusious of the publication. "The work 
makes it quite clear," wrote M. Sylvain L^vi, "that the 
Mtlla-SarvSstivada School had its positive links with Kashmir 
and its neighbouring regions. If it has chosen Sanskrit as its 
sacred language, that choice appears to attest well the privileged 
position of Sanskrit as the literary language of Kashmir about 
the time when the redaction of the Vinaya took place.” (Lc 
Nord-Ouest de V Inde dans le Vinaya des Sarvastivadin et les 
textes apparenti’s J. A. 1914 II p. 494). 

This first work led gradually to more extensive researches. 
If it does no longer appear doubtful that the Vinaya of the 
Mala-Sarv&stivadins has received its definite form in Kashmir 
or in some neighbouring country, it is no less certain that it 
has not been developed all at once. That monumental work 
in which has been incorporated an entire collection of stories, 
legends and sQtras along with fragments having reference to 
discipline, could only have been compiled in an epoch when 
the religious literature of the Sarvfistivadins was already highly 
developed. Is it not possible to get hold of some of these 
productions in a less evolved from, which would be very close 
to the original ? For the solution of this problem ^he Aioha^ 
vad/tna is of supreme importance. One precisely finds there in 
a very archaic form the traditions comparable to those that the 
Vinaya of the Mala-Sarvastivadins has recorded with the rest,- 
notably a biography of the early patriarchs of the Church and 
the Mrrativc of a jtHurney which the Buddha was supposed to 
have undertaken to the north-west of India. 

In striving chiefly to throw into relief the features that 
manifest the aspirations of the author and through them his 
personality, and reveal the intentirms, sympathies and the 
desires of the members of his monastery and his Church, 1 
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hope to have demonstrated that the AhkHvadana had been 
composed by a monk of the Mathurfi region belonging to the 
Mala-Sarvfistivftda School who had lived more than a century 
before Kanishka, that is to say, long before the hnal composi¬ 
tion of the actual Winaya of the Mttla-Sarvsstivsdins. 

Thus localised in time and space, the Asokavadana stands as 
a historic document of the first order which enables us to lay 
hold of the Buddhist tradition in a decisive moment of its deve¬ 
lopment, when the Church on its way to expansion towards the 
north-west overstepped the narrow circle of the early Maga- 
dhan Communities and rapidly assimilated the ancient 
Biahmanical civilisation of Madhyade^a. 

The Aiokavadetna enables us to view under a new aspect, 
a number of very diverse subjects viz. the history of the First 
Council and the local communities, the lives of the patriarchs, 
etc. It was impossible to study the work without casting a 
glance at all these directions. In a simple monograph 1 have 
been obliged to make an effort to draw the general indications 
without concealing from mysdf the risks actually involved in 
such an enterprise. Later when we shall possess a large 
number of monographs on the sacred texts, the field of con¬ 
jecture will grow narrower ; some tracks may have to be re¬ 
crossed, while others must be abandonned. 

The present volume was in impression when M. Paul 
Pelliot had the kindness to draw my attention to a fragment of 
the Ta-che<u-luen a translation of which will be found in 
Appendix I. This eminently illuminating text contrasts the 
Vinaya of Mathurfi which included the Jnakas and the 
Avaddnas, with the Vinaya of Kashmir that had rejected them. 
This would further affirm and elucidate the distinction posed 
between the ^hools of MathurS and Kashmir—a distinction 
which I consider fundamental. Henceforth one knows that 
each of these religious centres which were undoubtedly the twq^ 
poles of the Sarvftstivftdin world, had its particular Vinaya. 
That of MathurS is very likely to have been lost; since the 
Avadanas fonned part of it, it is just possible, it might have 
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included the Aiokavaddna as well. We are permitted to ask 
ourselves whether the Divyavaddna, a collection of legends 
which had circulation in the Sarvastivadin world, is not drawn 
almost entirely from the Vinaya of Mathura. The enormous 
Vinaya of the Mola-SarvEstivadins crowded all over with the 
Jatakas and the Avaddnas is possibly itself only the ancient 
Vinaya of Kashmir enlarged by its Vibhdsha and enriched by 
fragments borrowed from the literature of the sect. As one 
enumerates its treasures, the Vinaya of the Mnla-Sarvastiva- 
dins appears up to a certain point to be the compendium of the 
Sarvftstivada School. 

In setting forth in the preface the genesis of the present 
work, I have expressed very inadequately what I owe to M. 
Sylvain Levi. Among others to whom I have obligations, I 
desire particularly to thank M. Paul Pelliot whose advice has 
proved valuable to me and to whom I am indebted for a whole 
series of observations. 



INTRODUCTION 


We shall leave aside the problem of individual identity of 
the author of the Asokavaddna. Lik so many other monuments 
of Buddhist literature this work has come down to us without 
the name of its author. The omission is perhaps not specially 
regrettable, because such instances are frequent. In a country 
where the lives of great authors are known, a name in a 
manuscript may suffice to class a work among the productions 
of a particular school by the side of the writings of the same 
age and the same regio^. The case is not the same in India at 
least in respect of the ancient period and particularly in the 
field of religious literature* If we had known by whom the 
Asokavaddna had been written, that fact by itself would not 
possibly have led to any important consequence. It is in the 
book itself that we must look for the secret of its origin. Where 
and when was it composed ? It contains sufficient number of 
positive data, semi-historic legends and geographically localised 
traditions which make it possible to answer these two questions 
at least approximately. 

We may start with a summary review of the considerable 
part played by the regional schools in the evolution of 
Buddhism and the formation of the Canon. It is only in a- 
sufficiently late period that one can distinguish between the 
Buddhism of the north and that of the south ; and moreover 
the first of, these expressions' dear to European scholars, 
comprises within an artifical framework very diverse realities. 
On the contrary, there appears to have been from early times a 
Church of the east and a Church of the west. According to 
the Pali Chullavagga (XII. 2.7), each of these two territorial 
groups had deputed four noble representatives to the Council, 
of VaiSall. However, in the absence of a central power 
exercising spiritual authority over all the fraternities, oriental* 
and occidental, the local communities must certainly have 
enjoyed a large measure of autonomy. For example, it does- 
not appear that in the region of the west the fraternities o£ 
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Kauiambi, Ujjayini, Mathura and Kashmir had ever been 
included in a strongly centralised organisation. Each of these 
had its own sanctuaries, its saints, its traditions, its preferences 
in matters of dogma and its discipline. These particular 
tendencies are reflected in the writings of their‘scholars so that 
it is possible by analysing such works to determine where 
these have been composed. We are going to show that 
the Aiohavadana had its positive roots in the region of 
Mathura, 

It is in the eastern reign of north India that the Buddha 
was born, had conceived and preached his doctrine and had 
died. There existed here the sacred places where the faithful 
went on pilgrimage. In the same region again assembled the two 
great Councils of Rajagriha and VaiSall. When Buddhism was 
propagated in the west the new communities appeared as up¬ 
starts by the side of the ancients. It was disquieting for them 
that they could not establish their claims to the admiration of 
the faithful. The legend of the Buddha having been already 
fixed in its essential features, one could not think of shifting 
towards the west, the places of the principal scenes of his life. 
It became necessary to imagine new episodes in order to prove 
the sacredness of the regions newly converted. It was supposed 
that the Buddha, shortly before his death, had visited the 
north-western region where he had worked many miracles and 
predicted the advents of Madhyftntika and Upagupta. This 
journey has been narrated in a certain number of tales parti¬ 
cularly in the Aiokaavadana and the Vinaya of the Mala-Sarvasti 
vftdins. I have already partly translated these two accounts 
(Le Nord Quest de I'Inde dans le Vinaya des Mala-Sarvdstivadin 
J. A. 1914 II pp. 495-522, 538-40). It will not be altogether 
profitless to compare these in detail. 

In the AiokavUdana the Buddha while travelling through the 
country of Mathura predicts the foundation of the monastery 
of Na(a-Bhata and expounds the merits to be acquired by 
Upagupta. Then he goes to Kashmir and predicts the 
Conversion of the country by the monk Madhyftntika. The 
account of the journey to Mathurfi is more elaborate than the 
part of the text devoted to Kashmir. The latter occupies not 
more than ten lines in the French translation. 
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In the Vinaya of the Mnla-Samstivadins the journey to 
Mathurs is narrated nearly in the same terms ; the Buddha is 
accompanied by Snanda; he predicts the foundation of the 
monastery of Nata>Bha(a, the conversion and the merits of 
Upagupta. Nevertheless one difference deserves to be noted ; 
in the Vinaya Upagupta is converted by Madhy&ntika, the 
apostle of Kashmir, whereas in the Atohivadana he had as his 
master Sa9avftsa. the apostle of Mathurs. 

In the Aiokavadana the journey to Kashmir had taken place 
in the company of Snanda after the passage to the country of 
Mathurs. In the V.M.S. the Buddha betakes himself first to 
the upper valley of the Indus and on that occasion he is accom¬ 
panied by the yaksha Vajrapsoi. He visits the future site of 
the monastery of the Dark Forest, converts the nsga-king 
Apalsla and predicts the apostleship of Madhy&ntika. Then he 
travels through Kanths, the city of the Granary of Rice, 
Revata and a series of other localities where he brings 
about many conversions. At last while passing through 
the village of Kharjnra he predicts that king Kanishka 
will erect a grand stQpa at the place. The story of the 
journey with VajrapSpi occupies ten pages of my French 
translation. 

Thus while in the Asokavadana the journey to Kashmir 
follows the passage to Mathurfi and is only briefly indicated, 
in the Vinaya the Buddha is made to visit first the region 
watered by the upper Indus and her tributaries and this part 
of the journey is by far the most elaborately treated. The 
author of the first narrative was concerned above all to glorify 
Mathurfi while the compilers of the Vinaya had the good 
reputation of Kashmir and the neighbouring territories in view. 
The Aiokavaduna and the V. M. S. must have been composed 
in the western region, the first at Mathurfi and the second, 
more to the north. 

Buddhist propaganda, exerting itself in the lower valley 
of the Ganges, must have first touched the country of Mathurfi 
and reached the Kashmir region only afterwards. Logically* 
therefore, the itinerary that gives preference to the country of 
Mathurfi and conducts the master there first, must be older. In 
fact the Aiokdvoddna contains an archaic version of the journey 
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of the Buddha towards the west while the version of the Vinaya 
is later. 

In the earlier sUtras Ananda is the favourite disciple of 
SAkyatnuni. A servant of the Buddha, he follows him in all 
circumstances and for that reason, of all the listeners it is he who 
knows well the sayings of the Master. In the Aiokavaddna he 
accompanies the Master to Mathurs and to Kashmir. In the 
V. M. S. the Buddha makes hia grand journey to the north¬ 
west with the yaksha VairapA^i; then he rejoins Ananda and 
goes with him to Mathura. Vajrapa^i has been frequently 
represented in the Graeco-Buddhist sculptures of Gandhara ; 
as a contrast he never appears in the earlier art-monuments 
and literature of Buddhism. If the redactors of the Vinaya 
have preferred him to the great disciple (Ananda). it is because, 
at the time they wrote. Ananda was no longer as much 
venerated, as he had been during the early centuries of the 
Church. Possibly the substitution of the yaksha for the 
bhikshu is but late. The story of the Aiokavaddna that 
makes Ananda travel everywhere in the company of the 
Buddha, reflects more ancient conceptions ; and it is significant 
that even in the Vinaya the disciple accompanies SAkyamuni 
to MathurA because that part of the narrative having been long 
fixed, the Kashmirian compilers have simply reproduced it 
almost without any modihcation. 

In the Asokavadana Upagupta is a disciple of SapavAsa and 
both are apostles of the MathurA region. Likewise in a passage 
of the V. M. S. the Ayusmat Ananda says to the bhikshu ^Aijiika 
(^ApavAsa): "In the kingdom of MathurA there is a perfume 
merchant named Gupta. He will have a son nam^ Upagupta. 
Thou shalt convert him and make him renounce the world". 
{Le-Nord-Oa^st de T Inde J. A. 1914, II p. 531). But the 
Vinaya contradicts itself in the story of the journey to the 
north-west. The following prophesy is attributed to the 
Buddha : "A disciple of the Buddha, named MadhyAntika 
will convert Upagupta and make him a bhikshu" (Le-Nord- 
'Quest de I* Inde J. A. 1914, II p. 519). The reason for this 
modification is clear. MadhyAntika is the apostle of Kashmir. 
By making him the master of Upagupta the great saint of 
MathurA, the Vinaya was clearly establishing the superiority 
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and antiquity of the Kashmirian Church. It will be seen by 
what artifices the rival communities procured for themselves, 
arguments in favour of the theses that seemed agreeable to 
them. The lesson of the ASokavadana is confirmed by the 
Vinaya itself. The Kashmiria-n compilers therefore knew an 
ancient text similar to that of the Aiohivadana, They have 
knowingly altered it in order to exalt their land at the expense 
of Mathurs. 

One thus comes to notice a contradiction between the two 
passages of the V. M. S. I have come across a second one in the 
story of the journey itself. Speaking to Vajrapapi at the spot 
where the monastery of the Dark Forest was to be set up, the 
Buddha says: "For the study of samatHa this will be the 
best place”. (Le Nord-Ouest de V Inde J. A, 1914, II p. 508) 
And when he travels through Kashmir the Buddha says with 
reference to the place where Madhyftntika was later to subdue 
the naga Hu-lu-t'u ; "The most important of the monasteries 
for the cultivation of vipaSyana shall be established there” 
(Le Nord~Ottest de I *lnde J, A. 1914, II p. 513). Later 
showing to S nanda the future site of the Nata-bhata monas¬ 
tery in the country of Mathura, he makes the following 
prediction : "Among the habitations of those who practise the 
methods of samatha and vipaSyana, this will be the premier one”. 
(Le Nord-Ouest de I *Inde J. A, 1914, II p, 518). It will be seen 
to what extent these compilers were negligent and without 
scruple. After having attributed to the Buddha two prophe¬ 
sies destined to exalt the monasteries of the northern region 
they have carelssly reproduced an ancient text that contradicts 
the previous assertion { 

The story of the journey of the Buddha preserved in the 
Aiolaivadana being earlier than the corresponding version 
of the V.M.S., it is possible to picture to oneself, to what extent 
it has passed from the one to the other. In the ASokdvadana the 
Buddha converted first the naga king Apalala, the master-potter, 
the Chan^la, a cow-herd and a naga ; then the betook himself 
to Mathura and from there to Kashmir. Where did these 
conversions take place ? According to the V. M. S. these had 
taken place in the north-western region ; but there are reasons 
to think that this localisation is wilful and it aims at magnifying 
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the events of which the Indus region is the theatre. Originally 
Apalftla and the other converts must have lived in eastern India, 
since the Buddha had met them in the beginning of his jour, 
ney. In the ‘Life of Buddha’ in Tibetan, translated by Schief- 
ner the ridga ApaUla is represented as being reborn in Magadha 
(cf. Schiefner Lebensbeschr p. 54). In the Pen-pie-kong-to- 
luen which is in part a commentary on the Ekottaragama, the 
Buddha converted a nsga named "Without-Leaves” that had 
devastated Magadha (Le-Nord-Ouest de I Inde. J. A. 1914, II pp. 
559 ff). Watters accepts the identity of ’’Without-Leaves” 
and Apalftla (J. R. A. S. 1898, p. 340)1. The two forms arc by 
no means exactly sup^rposable, but the same mythical being 
very often possessed different names, specially if it was terrible 
by nature, and the Chinese translator of the Fen-pie kong-to^ 
/uen might have read "Without-Leaves” (ApalsSa) in place 
of *'Without-Stubblc” (Apalftla). Bes ides, in the narrative of 
the V. M. S. the Buddha says to the nftga king Apalftla t ’’See 
to it that all the inhabitants of Magadha may be relieved 
of terror I,’ (Le Nord-Ouest de V Inde J. A. 1914 II p. 512 
note 1). This recommendation would be unintelligible if the 
nftga was a resident of north-western India ; it becomes clear 
the moment one admits that the legend was originally localised 
in Magadha. On this occasion too, the careless compilers have 
left in the parts handled by them deta ils contradictory to the 
general body of the narrative, 

Starting from Magadha where he had converted the nftga- 
king, the Buddha also brought about other conversions before 
he reached Mathura. The whole of that part of the journey 
has been transposed by the Kashmirian compilers*"and shifted 
towards the north-west. From now on the conversion of the 
master-potter takes place at Revata ; that of the cowherd and 
the nftga in the town of 'Miss-Protect3 r’ (Kofapala ? ) ; finally 
it is at Nandivardhana that the sons of the Cha^dftll submit to 
the Buddha. 

In the new account, the conversion of Apalftla having taken 
place before the Buddha’s arrival in Kashmir, is immediately 
followed by the mister’s prediction relating to this country. 
Thus the order of the ancient narrative is completely upset. In 
the AioUdvadUM the journey of the Buddha comprises three 
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elements ; a. the conversion of Apalala, of the master-potter, 
etc ; b. the journey to Mathura.; c. the passage to Kashmir; 
In the V.M.S. these elements follow each other in a new order : 
a. the conversion of Apalala : b. passage to Kashmir ; c. coa* 
version of the master-potter, etc, ; d. journey to Mathur9L 

On the whole the comparison leads to two distinct conclu'- 
sions ; 1. the account of the journey of the Buddha in the 
AioMvaddna is earlier than the corresponding passage of the 
V M,S.; 2. the preferences of the author of the Aiohtvadana 
lay towards the country of Mathura, while the compilers of the 
Vinaya took pleasure in glorifying the more northern reg'ons. 
Of the two propositions, the first is the starting point of our 
researches on the date of the Asokavadana. The second' 
informs us implicitly about the place where the work had been 
composed ; it is moreover corroborated by other indications 
of the same nature. 

Of all the saints whose lives have been narrated in the 
Aiokavadana Upagupta is by far the one that most engages- 
our attention. The prophesy of the Buddha concerning him is 
repeated many times. He accompanies A4oka in the latter’s^ 
pilgrimage to the sacred places. His previous births and the' 
merits acquired by him. are summed up before the story of the 
First Council. Then his legend is narrated in detail after that 
of his teacher Ss^avasa. Finally the circumstances in which he 
converted his numerous disciples, form the subject-matter of a 
very extensive chapter. This emphasis is explained by the 
fact that Upagupta is the great savant of Mathurfi and to exalt 
him is the same as to glorify the community whose chief 
he was, • 

The same partiality also manifests itself in the details of 
his legend. ^Skyamuni predicts that Upagupta shall be *a 
Buddha without the signs' {alakshar^aka Puddha); he shall do 
the work of the Buddha and the conversions performed by him 
shall be innumerable. The Buddha had not certainly 
converted Mftra, the personification of Evil. He had 
done this in order to leave to Upagupta the glory *of 
carrying this difficult enterprise to a successful conclusion. 
This did not however affect in any way his prestige, spiritual 
merits and human greatness. Upagupta became a prominent 
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-•figure in the cycle of A4okan legends ; one would picture him 
as an intimate adviser to a Chakravarti>ruler who is the master 
of the earth. In the Aiokdvaddna the all powerful monarch 
receives the priest of Mathurs in his palace and makes on the 
latter’s advice magnificent offerings to the stQpas of the Buddha 
and his great disciples. 

The anxiety to glorify Mathura, its saints and monasteries, 
is not manifest only in the account of the journey of the 
Buddha ; ic shows itself in all the sections of the Asokavadana. 
The work could have been entitled, ‘Eulogy and Illustriousness 
of the Church of Mathura”. Never have local influences deter¬ 
mined more rigorously the contents of a religious book. This 
mshstmyj could have only been written by an author belonging 
<to the Mathura region 

Tha number and variety of the recensions that have come 
•down to us, prove the success and the diffusion of the Aiok^- 
vadana. For a book so much saturated with regionalism to have 
been appreciated far from the place of its origin, it became 
necessary for the Church of Mathura to have a privileged 
situation, and further that it should contribute in a large measure 
to the radiation of the faith ; otherwise its pretensions to the 
premier rank would not have failed to look ridiculous. The 
circumstances explain the influence exercised by the inhabitants 
of Mathura on the development and propagation of Buddhism. 
This city was situated on one of the great commercial routes of 
India ; besides, its monk-authors had probably further 
inherited from the ancient brahmaqtas the knowledge of Sanskrit 
as well as the literary and philosophical traditions. 

Since the time of the Mauryas, Pataliputra ha(]l remained 
linked with Gandhara by an imperial route laid out on the 
model of the Achaemenian roads. This royal highway played a 
very important part in the political and economic life of India. 
After the foundation of the Greek kingdom of Bactria the 
commercial relations between the valleys of the Ganges and 
the Oxus became very brisk. For the caravans full of the 
products of Bactria and Kashmir, Mathura was the first great 
city of the MadhyadeSa on coming out of the valley of the 
Indus. Her material prosperity is thus explained by her 
particular location. 
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It appears that Buddhism which first struck root in 
Magadha and its neighbouring regions, was propagated in pre¬ 
ference along the great commercial routes, thanks to the moral 
support and munificence of the merchants and caravan-drivers, 
it is almost a truism to say that new ideas follow commercial 
currents. In the Indian principalities the members of the 
■superior castes as well as the peasants must at first have proved 
rebellious towards influences from outside, the former from 
political reasons and the latter from apathy. On the contrary, 
the merchants whom travel and business had brought regularly 
in contact with the inhabitants of other countries, were more 
permeable to new ideas and less conservative than the mem¬ 
bers of other castes. 

From Patiliputra, the new city that had become since the 
time of the Mauryas the capital of India and afterwards the 
metropolis of Buddhism, three high roads extended to the fron¬ 
tiers of the empire : that of the south-west towards Barygaza 
through Kauiambi and UjjayinI; that of the north towards 
Nepal through Vai^all and ^ravastl ; and finally the longest 
one, that of the north-west, setting towards Bactria, through 
Mathura and the upper valley of the Indus. The presence of 
the sanctuaries of Sahch! and Barhut in the neighbourhood of 
the southern route testifies to the rapid penetration of Buddh¬ 
ism in that direction (cf. Lacote Essai sur Gunadhya et la 
BrihaikathS p. 235). I have already endeavoured to indicate 
the progress of the doctrine in the north, by showing the gra¬ 
dual shifting of the traditional scenes (connected with Buddh¬ 
ism) frotn Rajagfiha towards Vai4all and afterwards towards 
the prosperous city of Sravasti (Lc Parinirvarj.a et les Funerailles 
du Buddha J. A. 1918, II p. 455). In the west the pace of 
^success had possibly been a little slower because here one 
had to confront a zone of the old Brahmanical culture. Never¬ 
theless the account of the Second Council in the Pali Chulla- 
vagga could only have been written in an epoch when Mathura 
was already the seat of an influential Buddhist community (jjf, 
infra p. 15). The wealth of this city as well as its situation on 
the high road running through the western region, partly ex¬ 
plains the importance of these monasteries and the role these 
have played in the diffusion of Buddhism. 
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To these economic factors were added spiritual causes, les» 
apparent but equally efficacious. During the time of the 
Buddha the Gangetic basin was geographically and moralljr 
divided into two zones ; in the west lay the plain watered by 
the parallel streams of the Ganges and the Yamuns ; in the 
east was the lower valley where the Ganges, widening, sepa¬ 
rated the two great tribes, the Videhas and the Magadhas. 
The occidental region was a land of ancient Brahmanical cul¬ 
ture. It was the land of the Brahmarshis. "From a br&hmana< 
born in this country, all persons, according to Manu, must 
accept their rule of conduct" (Manu, quoted by Oldenberg 
Le Buddha trans. Foucher, p. 10). There had continued' 
the knowledge of the Vedas and its indispensable complement, 
the teaching of the Sanskrit language. On the contrary the- 
tribes of the eastern region had not behind them a past as 
brilliant. They had only been touched on the surface by the 
civilisation of the west. The local dialects were probably very 
unpolished. Human minds here had hardly been refined by 
philosophical speculations. 

It is in this eastern region, principally in Magadha, that the 
earliest Buddhist communities had developed. The texts 
containing in a condensed form the teachings of the Master 
were probably written in the Magadhan dialect, and for the 
purpose of being remembered easily this oral literature was 
almost entirely in rythmic verse. The metrical element far 
outweighed the prose both in length and importance Such 
were originally the stories of the Jatakas ; nearly in a like 
manner was preserved the very archaic text, Suitanipata, As 
far as one may judge them from the Sanskrit and F^li translaw 
tions or adaptations, the primitive texts were composed in » 
language which was simple and monotonous. They owed their 
beauty rather to the profound sentiment that inspired them,, 
than to any choice of expression or cleverness of style. This 
might have sufficed as long as the doctrine amounted to s 
number of puerile apologues or an enumeration of simple 
ttuths. But in order to develop itself the new faith had to* 
compete with other sects. It became necessary to enter into 
public debates with the philosophers as well as into trials 
of eloquence with brahmagas grounded in Vedic studies. 
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From that time the inadequacy of the original sUtras readily 
began to make itself felt. One now needed a religious litera¬ 
ture written in a literary language as rich and noble as possi¬ 
ble. It was no longer sufficient merely to affirm ; it was- 
necessary to argue and to persuade, to combat the errors of the 
opponents, to exalt the New Law, to glorify its saints and lay- 
protectors ; and for all this to make an extensive use of the prose.- 

When Buddhism penetrated to the western part of the 
Gangetic basin, those needs made themselves felt more acutely 
than ever ; and as if to meet the situation the monks found the - 
very same region to be the home of the philosophical specula¬ 
tions of the Upanishads. The earliest converted literati had put 
into the services of their faith, their knowledge of Sanskrit and' 
their experiences as rhetoricians and dialecticians. We be¬ 
lieve, from this arose the importance of the western Church. 
It had not been sanctified by the apostleship of the Buddha and' 
his earliest pupils. But its monks were more learned than 
those of the earlier orders. They were capable of writing the 
sacred language of the Vedas. Likewise one finds developing 
in the west, particularly at Mathura, a new literature of which' 
the Asoh^vadana appears to have been one of the most, 
characteristic specimens. 

Written in Sanskrit, it is clearly the reverse of the earlier- 
productions in the Magadhan dialect. It is a work in which 
the prose dominates. Outside the sections borrowed from 
earlier literature, like the narrtive of the First Council, the 
g&thfis in it, are generally speaking only accessory elements, 
mere ornaments of the story. One comes across here early^ 
applicatioiTs of the processes of the alarpkira in whicht 
A^vaghosha and the Kashmirian writers were to excel 
later. The Aiolcdvaddna is a literary composition containing, 
magnificent fragments. It is far removed from the brief, naive 
and impersonal productions at which the first batch of the 
faithful zealously tried its hand. It is the work of a writer of 
talent who conducts his story cleverly, improves upon the 
tragic situations and utilises tastefully the resources of an 
mirable language. 

The contrast is not less sharp with regard to the substratum.. 
The authors of the ancient sRtros lay claim to but little more- 
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than to have reproduced the sayings of the Master. In their 
narratives the central figure is always liakyamuni or one 
•of his contemporaries. The Aiokavadana conveys us at the 
iirst onset to the times that follow the death of the Buddha. 
It contains a chronicle of the regin of ASoka and the first few 
■centures of the Buddhist Church. And while the earlier 
authors come forward chiefly to show the path of deliverance 
to the recluses eager for obtaining Nirvgna, the writer of the 
ASokavadSna endeavours to achieve results more complex and 
less superhuman. He does not address himself merely to the 
clergy, but also to the pious laity that sustained the Church 
by its charity; he desires to instruct and moralise through 
scenes from the lives of saints and great men ; he sets up the 
•excessive liberalities of the pious king ASoka, as example to the 
donors ; he exalts his country and his monastery over those 
of the rival communities. 

This somewhat vain ardour to vie with groups of the faith¬ 
ful belonging to the same doctrine, was stimulated by the spirit 
of controversy and theological discussion. The appearance of 
dissident sects inside the Buddhist Church is a very early 
event. According to the Pali Chullavagga (XI. 1. 11), imme- 
■diately after the First Council, Purapa had claimed the right to 
abide by the Dharma and the Vinaya just as he had understood 
them. The divergences must have been irrevocably accentua¬ 
ted in proportion as Buddhism spread itself over a wider 
terrain. What were the affinites of the Buddhist community 
of Mathura ? 

The Aiokavadana is written in Sanskrit. A text frequently 
•cited, informs us that the Sarvastivadins contrary to the prac¬ 
tice of other sects, studied their sacred books in Sanskrit (cf. 
Lacote Essai sur Guiyadhya et la Brihatkatha p. 44). Besides, the 
■earliest inscriptions of Mathura speak of donations and erec¬ 
tion of monuments for the benefit of the SarvSstivadins. One 
is thus led to suppose that the development of the School of 
Mathura was interlinked with the SarvSstivadin movement, 
'f'his conjecture is confirmed by other facts. The traditions 
relating to the journey of the Buddha to the west, are reported 
•all together in the Aiokavaddna as well as in the V. M. S. In 
studying afterwards the lists of Patriarchs and the accounts of 
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the First Council one would come across fresh points of agree¬ 
ment between the Aiokavadana and the V. M. S. The Divyd^ 
vadana is almost entirely composed of fragments borrowed from 
these two works. The author of that collection, who belonged 
evidently to the Sarv&stivadin School, did not certainly place- 
heterodox fragments by the side of the Vinaya of his sect. 

I have already published extracts from the V. M. S. from 

which it becomes clear that this sect had its links with Kash¬ 

mir and the neighbouring regions (Le Nord~Ouest de I ‘Inde 
J. A, 1914 II p. 494). It appears that the Sarvastivsda 
School had developed at first at Mathura and had afterwards 
extended its offshoots in the direction of the north-west. 
The secondary groups arising out of the MathurS School 
having gradually grown into separate bodies, a Kashmirian 
sect had rightly or wrongly assumed the name Mnla-Sarv&sti- 
vadin in order to prove its attachment to the primitive tradi¬ 
tion. I can only indicate here, without being in any sense 

dogmatic, the general curve of this evolution. At any rate, 
it is of some use to have demonstrated that the AsokSvadana 
is one of the basic elements in a study having for the object 
the origin and development of the Sarvastivada sects. 

Here was therefore Buddhism that had made its way to 
Mathuia, fertilising Sanskait prose and producing new works of 
the type of the Asoksvddsnct. Fortified by its conquests, it conti¬ 
nued its advance along the western route and lost no time in 
annexing Kashmir and Gandhara to itself. Thanks to the 
patronage of the rich merchants of TakshaSilft and Purushapura 
(Peshawar) it multiplied its establishments. In these regions 
of the ndtth-west where the population was a mixed one due 
to the successive foreign invasions, the doctrine became flexible 
and eclectic. In the vicinity of the Parthian empire it was 
tinged with Iranianism. A new art developed in imitation 
of Greek models. Buddhism at that time ceased to be a 
purely Indian religion. It was now a complex structure in 
which Greek art* Iranian dualism, the philosophy of the 
MadhyadeSa and the old Magadhan elements, all had thelir 
place. The diversity of its constituents rendered it all the 
more accessible to foreigners. When after the Scythian and 
the Parthian invaders, the wave of the Yue-chis burst over 
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'^the Indian frontiers* the new-comers were not late in showing 
*veneration to l§akyamuni by the side of the Iranian divinities. 
«Under Kanishka prospects of unlimited expansion opened 
before Buddhism towards central Asia. This,monarch summoned 
'to Kashmir* the scholars and the poets. Tradition even affirms 
•that he had sponsored a Buddhist Council. A literary school was 
founded, of which Advaghosha is the most illustrious represen- 
•tative. The activities of the writers were prodigious. Along with 
works* as delicate and and refined as the Satralarpkdra and the 
Suddhacharita, the compilers produced monumental treatises 
like the Vinaya of the Mula-Sarvastwcidins. The fecundity 
•of the Kashmirian commentators is characterised in these terms 
in the Mah&yftnist sOtra Lien~hua-mien-king: '*Ali the 
•collections of the sayings and expressions of the Tathsgatha* 

that there are.. the Arhats (of Ki-pin) will bring together 

again and will make iastras from them." (Sylvain L^vi Notes 
’Chinoises sur I ’Inde B. E. F. E. 0.1905 p. 46). 

In short one may specify three great phases in the 
expansion of Buddhism from the lower valley of the Ganges to 
the table-land of upper Asia. To each of these phases corres¬ 
ponds a distinctive period in the history of the Canon and of 
•Buddhist literature. First within the limits of Magadha and 
its neighbourhood* the disciples of I^Akyamuni transmit orally 
compositions that are sufficiently brief* almost entirely in verse 
and expressed in the Magadhan dialect. Much later in the 
west* in the plain watered by the Ganges and the Yamunfi, the 
>new converts put into the service of their faith the literary 
Sanskrit prose and the dialectic of the philosophers. It is the 
period of Mathurs* marked by the redaction of longer and 
more perfect works such as the Aiohavadana. Finally making 
its way to Kashmir, Buddhism proves itself more and more 
rcclectic* heartily welcoming foreigners. It loses the character of 
a local sect and becomes a universal religion. A third school is 
•established ; side by side great poets like A^vaghosha* work 
numerous other writers and compilers who embellish* recast, 
•cdbiment on* develop and collect the ancient texts. 

The position of the Church during each of these periods 
transpires in the stories of the Councils. After the death of 
•the Master his disciples decided tO' meet together for the pur« 
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pose of codifying the sacred texts. At that time there were 
two important groups among the followers of the Buddha, 
north of the Ganges : the companions ot Ananda and the disci* 
pies of Mahakfi6yapa. However it was at Rajagriha the capital 
of Magadha, that the Council was held. The accounts of that 
•event consist of elements of diverse dates, but as one looks at 
it further, the narrative is found crystallised around a versified 
nucleus, more ancient than the prose text. This predominance 
of the metrical element characterises the period of Magadha 
as well as the place chosen for the session of the assembly. 
Later the excesses of the monks of VaiSali obliged the more 
austere elements among the clergy to convene a Second Council. 
In the narrative of the Pfili Chullavasga (XII. 1. 8.) Yadas be- 
takes himself to the west, to the hermitage of Sa^iv&sl* and 
before them congregates large number of bhikshus belonging 
to Avanti and its neighb Durhood and to the southern region in 
general. Ya^as finishes with a triumph thanks to the support 
of the western Buddhist communities. From that time the 
prepondraence of the latter begins to be affirmed. After the 
invasion of the Yueh*Chis Kanishka assembled a Third” 
Council in Kashmir and ASvaghosha was given the charge of 
<lrawing up the Vibha§a. These events mark some sort of a 
continuous shifting of the centre of the Church towards the 
west. They presuppose an evolution conforming to the one 
•of which we have just traced the broad lines. 

This total view is necessary in order to determine at least 
approximately the epoch during which the Aiokavadana had 
been composed. In matters relating to Buddhist literature 
where the entire chronology is uncertain, the most one can do 
ior a non-dated work, is to indicate its rank among other 
productions of the same order and to fix the moment of its 
appearance through such references to events of political or 
religious history as it may contain. For attaining this result a 
minute analysis is indispensable ; but the enquiry has chances 
of bearing fruit only if one tries to be sure of his ground by 
choosing certain landmarks from the enormous mass of facts* 
This is why we have distinguished three phases in the history 
of Buddhist literature and we have shown that the Aiokavoddrui 
is a characteristic product of the intermediate period. 
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This is undoubtedly only a provisional and approximate 
solution ; but as we remain henceforth within fixed limits- 
we run lesser risk of being misled in our ulterior 
investigations. 

Moreover, under the single title Aiokavaddna are generally 
grouped four recensions of different ages and contents* Hand- 
ded down from generation to generation by men who did not 
feel any scruple to alter old texts, the work has naturally under¬ 
gone a number of transformations. Composed originally by 
an author belonging to the Mathurs region, it could not pass 
unscathed through the ensuing Kashmirian phase. Leaving 
aside the two versions inserted in the Samyuktagama and the 
Divyavadana that have been excised and recast at will by the 
compilers, the differences separating the A-yu-wang king and 
the A-yu-wang-chuan themselves prove that no miracle has. 
saved even those two texts from the process of contamination. 
It remains for us to examine each chapter so as to distinguish', 
the important traditional elements from subsequent interpola¬ 
tions. But to begin with such a process of analysis one runs 
the risk of losing sight of the general characteristics of the 
work and attributing an exaggerated importance to the details. 
Before adopting any other measure it seems preferable therefore 
to place the entire work against its proper historical and geo¬ 
graphical background. 

To sum up, the Asokavadana is a product of the School of 
Mathurs. A land of old Brahmanical culture, enriched by the 
continuous passage of caravans, the capital of the Sarasenas was- 
situated on the axis of the diffusion of the oriental Buddhism 
of Magadha towards the Indus. It was a place of choice for the- 
establishment of a prosperous community and the creation of 
new works in literary Sanskrit prose. The age in which the- 
Aiokavaddna takes its place, was in every respect one of 
transition : from the rough rhapsodies of primitive Buddhism 
to the refined works of the Kashmirian School; from.th& 
curtness of the canonical sOtras to the verbose abundance 
^f the VaipulyasUtra^ ; from the bas-reliefs of Barhut to the 
Greaco-Buddhist statues of Gandhara”; and from the 
Magadhan sect of the first few centuries to the universal 
religion of the epoch of Kanishka. 



NOTES 


1. Watters thinks “Without Straw" or “Without Ricest- 
raw" would properly express the sense of the Chinese word 
Wu-tao-htn (On Yuan Chwang Vol. I, London 1904, p. 229). 
Translator. 

2. Ssnavasi is no other than the apostle of Mathura,—the 
^fipavasa of the Sanskrit texts. According to the Asokavadana, 
he lived on the Urumunda mountain. In the Pali Chullavagga 
the name of this hill is given as Ahogahga. The hermitage of 
Sanavasa must have been situated in the country of the SQra- 
senas between the Ganges and the Yamuna. 

3. According to the northern Buddhist tradition the 
Council held during the reign of Kanishka was the third in 
the series because the northern Buddhists do not recognise the 
(Council that is taid to have assembled at Pataliputra in the 
time of the Maurya emperor ASoka, though perhaps they are not 
absolutely unaware of the tradition regarding it (cf. Vinayapi{a- 
kam ed. H. Oidenberg, Vol I, Wiliams and Norgate, London and 
Edinburgh, 1879, Introduction p. xxxii). Late Pflli texts 
of Theravada Buddhism however refer very consistently to 
the Council of Pataliputra (cf. Dipavamsa V, 55-59 ; VII, 37-59, 
ed. Oidenberg, London, 1879, pp. 38, 52-53 j Mahdvamsa 
Chapter V,ed. W. Geiger. P.T.S. London, 1908, pp. 28-55 j 
Mahabodhivanisa ed. S. A. Strong P. T. S, London, 
1891, pp. lJ.0-17 ; Buddhaghosha's Samantapdsadika. on the 
Vinayapitaka ed. J. Takakusu and M. Nagai, Vol. I, P. T. S. 
London, 1924, pp, 60-69). In view of the unifoim testimony 
of later Theravada tradition, it would be a little too sweeping 
to deny the historicity of the Council of Pataliputra altogether. 
Kern may possibly be right in his view that this was no general 
Council but “a party-meeting of the Theravadas and Vibhaj- 
yavadins as it was held after the schism of the Mabasariighikas? 
the men of the Mahasariiglti” (Manual of Indian Buddhism 
Strassburg, 1896, p. 110). E. J. Thomas also seems to think 
that the Pataliputra gathering was a congress rather than a 

2 
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Council (The History of Buddhist Thought London, 1951, p. 36). 
A full-fledged Council or a party congress, if it is taken into 
account as perhaps it must be, Kanishka's Council would stand 
fourth in the order of enumeration.-Translator. 

4 . Burnouf has already distinguished three categories of 
sotras : (1) those in which the events alluded to, are contem¬ 
poraneous with the Buddha ; (2) those where the events 
are posterior to him ; (3) the sQtras of the 'great development' 
(vaipulya). With his usual insight, the savant precisely 
marked out the Asokavadana, as a type of the sutras of the 
second category. 

5. Vogel characterises the Mathura School of Sculpture 
*'as a direct descendant of the ancient art of Bar hut and Sanchi 
developed under the Graeco-Buddhist School of the N. W.” 
{Annual Report, Archaeol. Survey of India 1909-10, p. 78). The 
School of Sahchi did not die out to be reborn later at Mathura. 
Such a marvel would be inexplicable. It is necessary 
to presuppose a continuous development of the art of the 
Madhyadesa which planted itself early at Mathura and pro¬ 
duced new fruits there thanks to the strong western influences. 
The artistic evolution had thus a course analogous to that of 
religious history. (On the western influences in the formation 
of the Aiokavadana, see infra 'The "Hell" of A^oka'— 
Chapter VI.) 



CHAPTER I 

RECENSIONS OF THE A^OKSVADSNA 

The Asokdvadana has been introduced into China during 
two epochs and by two different routes. The Parthian Fa-k'in 
first translated it into Chinese near about 300 A. D» After¬ 
wards in 512 A, D. a Sramana of Fu-nan, Seng-k'ia-p'o-lo 
(Samghabhara ?) translated a different recension. The text 
must have become rapidly popular in China, for as early as 516 
A. D. the compilers of the King-lin-i-siang had inserted several 
fragments of it in their work. 

Of the life of the Parthian Fa-kVn we know almost nothing. 
The Chinese catalogues of the Tripitaka merely inform us that 
between 281 and 306 he translated at Lo-yang five Buddhist 
texts three of which had been already lost by 730. 

Seng’k'ia po-lo was also called Sarrighavarman a name trans¬ 
lated into Chinese as "Assembly-Armour." The restoration 
Samghapala for the transcription Seng-k'ia-po-lo (Chinese 

translation : "Assembly-Raising").is doubtful (Nanijo 

Catalogue Appendix II No. 102). In fact p*o is generally trans¬ 
cribed as vj, ba or bha and it is better to restore with Sylvain 
L6vi a form like Satjighaihara or Samghabhata (Le catalogue 
geographi^ue des Yaksha in J. A, 1915 I p. 26). 

There is a brief notice of this personage in the Kao-seng- 
chuan (Tripitaka ed. Tokyo XXXV, 2, p. 19a). His biography 
appears ir^ a more elaborate form in the Siu-kao-seng-chuan 
(ibid. p. 85a ; cf. also K'ai-yuan^che- kiao-lu, in Tripitaka ed. 
Tok. XXXVIII, 4, p. 53). 

Sa iighabhara was a monk polyglot hailing from Fu-nan. 
Coming to learn that the Ts’i dynasty (479-501) favoured 
Buddhism, he came to China on board a junk and settled down 
in Nanking at the monastery Cheng-kuan. The Siu-kao-seng- 
chuan and the K’ai-yuan-che-kiao-lu say that he had Gu?;i|- 
bhadra as his teacher ; but if it is a fact that Samghabhara was 
born in 460 and Gupabhadra died in 468, it is difficult to admit 
that the former had been a pupil of the latter (P. Pelliot Le 
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Fou-nan B.E.F.E.O. Ill p. 285). From 506 Emperor Wu of the 
Leang dynasty engaged Samghabhara for the next seventeen 
years to translate Buddhist texts along with other scholars. 
Sa!pghabhara thus produced eleven books in Chinese compri¬ 
sing forty-eight chapters, of which one was the A-yu-ivang-king* 
It is said that Emperor Wu came in person to write down the 
sacred texts under his dictation. He was loaded with presents 
and died in 524. 

The two Chinese translations of the ASokdvadctna can be 
definitely identified. All the catalogues agree in assigning to 
the Parthian Fa-k'in the A-yu-wang<huan in seven chapters of 
which we have given a complete French version hereafter*. 
But the title and divisions of the work are varied. It has been 
divided sometimes into seven chapters, sometimes into five. It 
has been entitled in turn A-yu-wang-king and A-yu-wang- 
chuan. Without taWng into consideration these divergences, 
we shall always refer to it by its current title A-yu-wartg-chuan^ 
abridged into A. W. Ch. 

From an examination of the different catalogues it becomes 
further clear that the A-yu wang-king in ten chapters is the 
work of Samghabhara alias Sainghavarman. According to the 
Nei-tien-Iu this monk had also translated an A-yu~wang chuan 
in five chapters, but this assertion is contradicted by the K'ni- 
yuan-che’kiao-lu (Tok. XXXVIII, 4, p. 53a). At all events the 
A-yu-wang-chuan of Saipghabhara if it had ever existed, has 
long since disappeared*. We shall reserve for the known tran¬ 
slation of Samghabhara its traditional title A-yu-ivang-king 
abridged into A.W,K. 

The content of the Aiokavadana is therefore known to us 
from two Chinese versions that may probably be considered 
complete viz. : the A-yu-wang-chuan and the A-yu-wang-king, 
Besides, long fragments have been incorporated in the Sanskrit 
Divyavadana and in the Tsa-a-han-king^. Those fragments are 
extracted from two lost recensions which differed from each 
other and which also deviated to some extent from the A-yu- 
wang-king and the A-yu-wang-chuan. Consequently we possess. 
in whole or in part four recensions of the Aiokcivadana and who¬ 
ever intends to trace the work back to its origin, must depend 
upon the entire set of these documents. 
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The fragments preserved in the Divyavadana and known 
through the translation made of them by Burnouf, are very 
close to the corresponding chapters of the A-yu-wang-king. As 
a contrast the A-yu-wang-chuan is notably different from all the 
known recensions ; it contains pieces which are not met with 
elsewhere and for that reason I have felt it necessary to transl¬ 
ate the work completly. 

It is well-known that as long as they remained in use 
Indian texts went through a perpetual process of growth. 
The writers, even the most obscure ones, did not feel 
any scruple to retouch and remodel the books of their 
predecessors. In these circumstances, in case a particular 
narrative presents certain traits manifestly recent, one has 
not the right to conclude, that the entire book is of the 
same date. For example, the word dinara (latin denarius) 
appears twice in the legend of Asoka in the Divyavadana 
<ed. Cowell and Neil p. 427, 13 and p. 434, 12). One would be 
wrong in drawing from this, arguments in favour of the suppo¬ 
sition that the original AioJcavadana has been composed only 
after the introduction of the Roman denarius into India. Huber 
has shown that some stories are met with again, together and 
in the same form, in the Sutrdlamkara of ASvaghosha and in 
chapters of the DivyavadSna devoted to the legend of Afoka 
(B.E.F.E.O. Tome IV 1904, pp. 709-726). This possibly shows 
that the recension of the Asokavadana incorporated in Divydva- 
dana has been recast after the redacation of the Sutrdlakrridra ; 
but it leaves unsolved the entire problem of the date of the 
Aiokavaddna* 

Finally we may consider as recensions of the Aiokavadana 
some late works, that are simple exercises in rhetoric, where 
the narrators take pleasure in developing by the side of other 
stories, the old legends of the ASoka-cycle. Such is the Sanskrit 
Asokavaddnamala of which the opening chapters are simply a 
verished amplification of the Aiokavaddna. According to the 
testimony of Burnouf, this voluminous comiplation, "which is 
a sort of Pura^a, adds little to what the legends of the 
DivySvadana and the AvaddnaSataka inform us"* (Introduc¬ 
tion a I'histoire de Bouddhisme Indien p. 358). The ffrst 
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six avadSnas there succeed one another in the following 
order : 

(1) Upagupta-A^okaraja 

(2) Upagupta 

(3) A6okadamana 

(4) A^okanripati-pam^upradana 

(5) Kunala 

(6) Vrta^oka 

Next comes a series of stories narrated by Upagupta to his 
disciple King A^oka (Cf. Rajendralala Mitra The Sanskrit 
Buddhist Literature of Nepal pp. 6-17 ; Bendall Catalogue of 
Buddhist Sanskrit Mss. pp. 110, 114; M.S. d’Oldenbourg 
announced in 1894 in Buddiiskiia Legendui Part I, 1894 p. 6, a 
study on the AsokavadSnamala which does not seem to have 
been published*). 

On the whole, the work can be said to have been analogous 
to the DivySvadana with this difference that the latter is a 
collection formed of legends simply placed side by side without 
any unity; while in the Asokavadanamala the lives of A4oka and 
Upagupta constitute the basic framework the other stories just 
fitting into it. In this respect the Divyavadana and the Asoka- 
vadanamala are nearly in the same relation to each other as the 
Avaddnasataka and the Kalpadrumavadana. Most of the 
stories of the Avaddnasataka relate events contemporaneous 
with Silkyamuni, in which he either plays the hero or as such 
imparts his teaching ; only the hundredth narrative entitled 
"The Council" takes us to the times of Aioka and Upagupta. 
In the Kalpadrumavadana which is probably yery late, the 
story entitled "The Council" becomes the first of the collection 
and it introduces a succeeding series of tales that again bring 
A6oka and Upagupta into the scene. In a parallel manner the 
majority of the avaddnas in the DivyavadSna narrates facts 
contemporaneous with the Buddha. Chapters XXVI-XXIX 
concerning A4oka are an exception and it is precisely these 
•stories which» written in verse, form the beginning of the 
Aiokdvaddnamald and constitute its central theme. Of little 
value as to its content because it merely reproduces the legends 
that we possess elsewhere in very old redactions, the 
AiokavadSnamdld is not for that reason negligible with regard 
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to its composition. It marks the climax of a process of 
evolution which tended to make ASoka and Upagupta two 
principal figures of a cycle where a great number of legends 
came ultimately to range themselves. 



NOTES 


1. This consists of Part II of the author’s work which I 
have not included in the present translation.—Translator. 

2. The Nei-tien-lu knew also another A-yu-wang chuati 
earlier than that of Saghambhara which had been translated 
under the Wei dynasty (Tok. XXVKI, 1, p. 71b). It may be 
that the A-yu-wang-chuan of the Wei period and that of 
Samghabhara are only remodelled editions of Fa-k'in’s version. 
In fact we know that the last work has undergone transforma¬ 
tions, since the catalogues attribute to it sometimes seven 
chapters, sometimes five (Cf. Tok. XXXVIII, 2, p. 49a 
Col. 6 and p. 54a Col. 8 ; XXXVIll, 3, p. 64a Col. 9 and p. 74a 
Col. 14 ; XXXVlII, 4, p. 18a), and give it different titles like 
A-yu-wang-king, A-yu-wang-chuan, Ta-a-yu-wang king, Ta-a- 
yu wang-chuan. 

3. The Tsa-J-han-king (Nanijo No. 544) is the Chinese 
translation of a Sarriyuktagama the original of which is lost. 
This translation was made between 435 and 468 by ^rama^a 
Gunabhadra who belonged to Central India. 

4. Oldenbourg’s intention to prepare a translation of the 
Asokavadanamala the manuscript of which is now being pre¬ 
served in the Manuscript Department of the Leningrad Insti¬ 
tute of the Peoples of Asia of the U. S, S. R. Academy of 
Sciences, had not been realised. Soviet Indologists G. M. 
Bongard-Levin and O. F. Volkova have been working for seve¬ 
ral years on this manuscript. Cf. G. M, Bongard-Levin and 
O. F. Volkova, The Legend of Kuryala {Kuii},alavadana from the 
unpublished Manuscript of the Aiokavadananiala) Oriental 
Literature Publishing House, Moscow, 1963 (XXXVI Inter¬ 
national Congress of Orientalists). The book includes : 1) 
Foreward (including a section in English): 2) Transcription of 
the text in Roman script (sheet pp, 90V-105V); 3) Commen¬ 
tary on the text; 4) Russian translation ; 5) Notes to the 
translation ; 6) an article ; and 7) Phototype edition of a part 
of the manuscript (sheet pp. 90V-105 V). Fora review of the 
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book, see J. W» de Jong Indo-Iranian Journal s' Cravenhage 
Vol. 8, No. 3,1965 pp. 211-25. I owe these informations and 
references to the kindness of Mr. Dimitrij Berthels, Chief of 
Archiv of Orientalists, Institute of the Peoples of Asia, Lenin¬ 
gradTranslator. 



CHAPTER II 


THE STORY OF THE FIRST COUNCIL IN THE 

ASOK5VAD5NA 

Ignoring the last two chapters of the A-yu-Wutig- chuan 
which are clearly late additions, we may divide this book, 
as well as the A-yu wang-king, into two principal sections viz. 
the chronicle of the Maurya dynasty and the history of the 
Buddhist Church from the death of Sakyamuni down to the 
the time of the Patriarch Dhltika. What constitutes the unity 
of the work is the fact that even the political events there are 
always considered from the point of view of the Buddhist 
Church. It is therefore preferable to begin the detailed 
examination of the Asokavadana with a discussion of purely 
religious history. 

After the entry of Sakyamuni into Parinirvana, two 
orders of events influence powerfully the development ot 
3uddhism in its early stages viz. the Councils and what may 
be called the Patriarchate. The majority of the sects 
recognised the validity of the first two Councils of 
Rajagriha and VaiSalr. Although the Asokamdana brings 
us at least down to the fall of the Mauryas, it does not 
mention the second of these assemblies. Such omission is 
frequent in the Chronicles of the Church. One may classify 
the works that deal with the Councils in the following manner : 
those that know only one of them, those that speaW of two of 
them and finally those that recount a third. The Asokavadd.na, 
the Sutra on Kdsyapa's Collection (of the Tripitaka) (see infra 
p. 31), the Ta-che^tu-luen, etc. belong to the first group. The 
second group comprises the V> M. S., the Pali Chullavagga and 
generally speaking all the known Vinayas. 

This classification is not without interest. The Asokdvadana 
aifd the other works of the first group are sntras that form 
part of the Abhidharmapi(aka which is but an extension and a 
development of the Basket of Sntras (Sutrapifaka). The works 
of the second group are treatises on Discipline (Vina^a). 
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The first Council was assembled for codifying the Dhaima and 
the Vinaya, while the object of the second was chiefly to specify 
certain points of discipline (Vinaya). One understands the 
authors of the Sntra to have been but little anxious to give an 
account of the Council of Vaisall while the doctors of 
Discipline (Vinaya) could not pass it over in silence. 

It is well-known that from an indetermined epoch there 
had been doctors of the Dharma and doctors of the Vinaya. 
This specialisation pertained less to individual aptitudes than 
to the manifest preferences shown by certain groups to one or 
other of those sections of the Canon. Hiuan T'sang makes 
allusion to brotherhoods of this sort when he observes that at 
MathurS "those who study the Abhidharma make offerings to 
Ssriputra ; those who devote themselves to meditation (samadhi), 
to Mudgalaputra •, those who read and preserve the Sutras, to 
Purnamaitrayaniputra ; those who apply themselves to the 
Vinaya, to Upali." (Si-yu-ki L. IV, Kingdom of Mathura, cf. 
Trans. Stan. Julien II p. 209) ^ The division of the Canon into 
three Baskets (pifakas) cannot be traced back to the earliest 
phase of Buddhism. The author of the nairative of the premier 
Council in the Pali Chullavagga also remembers a time 
when the doctrine was formed of two essential elements, the 
Dharma and the Vinaya®. It is probable that certain schools 
had been early attracted more strongly towards the one or the 
other of these elements. After all, the question was one 
of the relative efficacy of knowledge and action as means of 
obtaining Deliverance. I have drawn the attention of scholars 
elsewhere in connection with the history of Ananda, to the 
controversy leadi g to a quarrel between the slladharas and the 
bahusrutas. The first group believed in the attainment of 
salvation through the observation of the prohibitions (sl^a), 
and the other from an understanding of the significance of the 
Verb used in the expression "that which has been heard"^ 
(fruta). Their discord was only an aspect of the controversies 
over the question of the relative superiority of the Dharma and 
the Vinaya, or further, over that of the excellence of the Arhat, 
the perfect saint, as opposed to Ananda the first of the 
bahuirutas. (See Le ParinirvSvia et les Funeratlles du Buddha 11 
in the J. A. 1918, II pp, 452*54). 
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A passage drawn from the Aiokdvadd,na enables us to speci¬ 
fy the attitude of its author towards these great problems, Two 
bhikshus {mahallaka) discuss the question of the bahusruta and 
that of the observation of the prohibitions(ilI<as). They state the 
following definitions : ‘A bhikshu who does not transgress the 
minor prohibitions, is called “vanquisher of prohibitions” 
(jitastla ?). He who has heard everything and who has heard 
without any falsification (of the truth), is called '(One who has) 
heard much” (bahusruta). ^anavSsa hears them and reprimands 
them. The definitions that he gives, contrary to those ot the 
bhikshus, are quite original : 'He who has the absolutely 
pure insight (dyisti), is said to maintain the prohibitions in all 
their purity (iuddfiasllfltdfiarn).. He who acts according to that 
which he has heard, is called "(one who has) heard much” 
(bahusrutay (A. W. Ch p. 16b). These formulae of Siinavasa 
amounted to nothing but the abolition of the distinction posed 
by the Vinayists, the detractors of Ananda. The Vinayists 
strove to set against the bahusruta, the Arhat, the accomplished 
saint, the strict observer of the prohibitions. I^^navasa on the 
contrary endeavours here to make no distinction between the two 
notions. In less scholastic language his discourse comes to 
mean : “He who knows the truth acts well and reciprocally he 
who acts well, is a bahusruta. Ananda, the first of the bahuirutas 
is therefore at once the patron of the Sages and the Saints, of 
those who know and of those who observe the prohibitions in 
all their purity. His detractors are in the wrong in decrying 
his knowledge as well as his conduct.” In the mouth of 
SspavSsa, the apostle of Mathura and the founder of the Nata- 
Bhata monastery, this thesis is significant. It shoVs that 
originally the faithful of Mathura were ardent defenders of 
Ananda and that they did not admit the superioty of 
Discipline (Vinaya) over Dharma. It is possible to uphold 
this conclusion on the basis of other facts. 

In the narrative of the Asokavadana as in that of the V.M S. 
the work of the First Council consists of putting together the 
three Baskets (pi^aka) of the Scriptures : first the Sutrapi^aka is 
recited by Ananda, then the Vinaya, by UpSli and the 
Matrika by Mahskasyapa. According to the Pali Chullavagga 
4he Dhamma and the Vinaya had been recited by Ananda and 
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UpSli, but the order of the recitation is the reverse of 
what we find in the two preceding works : Mahakassapa 
had first permitted Upali to speak and he had interrogated 
Xnanda afterwards. It is all the more strange that in the 
same text, according to the ancient usage, the whole of the 
doctrine is denoted by the expression "the Dhamma and the 
Vinaya” and not "the Vinaya and the Dhamma". In giving 
precedence to Upali over Snanda, the redactor of the Pali 
Chullavagga or a late compiler has only expressed his desire to 
indicate the excellence of the Vinaya, which in other respects 
appears consistent with the general tendencies of the 
Sthaviravadins*. The Mola-Sarvastivadins on the contrary 
recognise the preeminence of the SOtras over the Vinaya and 
that of ^nanda over Upali*. 

Without deviating from the subject of the Sarvastivadin 
School, it may further be observed that during the Mathura 
phase devotion to Ananda was probably more fervent thaa 
during the Kashmirian period. The narrative of the journey of 
the Buddha to the west has been preserved for us in two redac¬ 
tions of different ages ; according to the Aiokavaddna which 
gives an ancient version, the Buddha went to Mathura first, 
and then to Kashmir accompanied by Ananda. During the 
Kashmirian epoch this story was resumed and developed by 
the compiler of the V. M. S. who seeks to improve it by pushing 
Ananda aside almost completely and substituting him by the 
yaksha Vajraparii. It appears that the Sarvsstivadins them¬ 
selves had finally come to assent to the opinion of the Sthaviras 
in things concerning Ananda. 

In the Asofeavrtdand this disciple (of the Buddha) is still the 
object of a singular veneration. When Asoka guided by the 
venerable Upagupta makes his pilgrimage to the sacred places 
as well as to the tombs of the great disciples (of the Buddha) 
he visits successively the stnpas of &3riputra, Mahamaudga- 
lyayana, Mahaka^yapa, Vakkula and Ananda. In honour of 
each of the first three he offers hundred thousand suvarr),ai^ 
At the tomb of Vakkula he makes only a scoffing gift. But at 
the stupa of Snanda he gives away ten million suvarr^as vhus 
honouring him more than all the others. This last offering is 
all the more remarkable as the king had donated only hundred 
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thousand suvarr).as at each of the pre-eminently sacred places, 
viz : the Lumbini Park, the Bodhi Tree, the Deer Park (Sarnath) 
and the place of the Parinirvaiia (Ku6inagara). The story of 
A4oka's pilgrimage proves that the cult of Ananda was one of 
the essential traits of the Buddhism of Mathupl during the 
period when the Asokavaddna was composed. 

Buddhist literature contains numerous accounts of the 
Council of Rajagriha. Suzuki has collected and analysed a dozen 
of them and his list is not complete*. These different redac¬ 
tions do not permit themselves to be traced back to a unique 
type. These differ much over the relative importance and 
arrangement of their constituent elements as well as over the 
details of the episodes. But while it is difficult to classify them 
according to their contents, it is not so with regard to the form. 
In this respect one may distinguish the stories written entirely 
or almost entirely in prose and others where sections in verse on 
the contrary occupy a large place. To the first category belong 
the account of the Pali Chullavagga and the corresponding chap¬ 
ters of the Vinayas of the Dharmaguptas, the MahUasakas, etc. • 
To the second belong the SQtra on Ka4yapa's Collection (of the 
Tripitaka) and the narrative of the Ta-che-tu-luen. Transition 
from one to the other of these extreme types, is definitely 
indicated by those redactions in which the gathas are more or 
less numerous. 

How much importance would it be proper to accord to this 
formal distinction ? It is well-known that a certain number of 
texts in the ancient literature of India originally consisted 
of a framework of verse wrapped up by a few shreds of prose. 
With the times, the parts in prose were develo|fed and modi¬ 
fied while the versified structure degenerated slowly and 
disappeared little by little. If it could be proved that the 
chronicle of the First Council had followed an analogous line 
of evolution, fragments like the Satra on Ks^yapa's Collection 
(of the Tripitaka) or the account of the Ta-che-tuduen would 
^ possibibly have the chance to represent at least partially, a 
very ancient stage in the development of the tradition. Besides 
in comparing the stanzas of the narrative of the Council in 
the Asokavadana to the gath&s of the most ancient accounts, 
-one could measure to some extent the difference between those 
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two stages of the evolution by the definite signs of wear 
and tear contained in the most enduring sections of the theme, 

As a starting point of this enquiry one would select a text 
x:ontaining a large number of gathas and after having isolated 
them one should scrutinise if these form a coherent whole and 
whether the notion implied by them is more archaic than that 
which stands out prominently in the entire text. 

One may pause over the question of the choice of the narra¬ 
tive that will furnish the stanzas. These are numerous in the 
Ta-che-tu-luen and the Sntra on Ka^yapa’s Collection (of the 
Tripataka)? but although the parallel series of gathas present 
in these two works extremely striking analogies, these yet offer 
a very large number of variants due no doubt to the alterations 
undergone by the texts during their transmission. Which 
narrative must serve as the basis of our study ? We are inclined 
to prefer the Sntra on Ka^yapa’s Collection (of the Tripitaka) 
and our choice is determined by the following reasons : 

1. The Ta-che-tu-luen is a sastra, that is to say, a didactic 
work, attributed to Nagarjuna. By the side of decidedly old 
sections, it contains a commentary much more recent. The 
Soira on Ka§yapa’s Collection (of the Tripitaka) begins with 
the usual formula of the sutras : “Thus have 1 heard", and 
■does not include any didactic development. 

2. The Sutra on Ka6yapa’s Collection (of the Tripitaka) 
was translated into Chinese towards 150 A. D. by the Parthian 
Che-Kao,^ that is to say, two centuries earlier than the 
MahaprajncipdramitaBstra. Of all the accounts of the First 
Council contained in the Chinese Tripitaka, it is the earliest on 
record. document that has attained fixed shape since the 
second century, has a considerable importance particularly if 
analysis permits us to distinguish in it a versified nucleus 
anterior to the prose account. 

Here is the summary exposition of the principal events 
according to the complete sntra inclusive of the parts in prose : 

The Arhats saddened by the disappearance of the Buddha 
entered in a body into Parinirvapa. Exhorted by the gods, th% 
great KfiSyapa then formed the design of collecting the sacred 
texts. He assembled the Sariigha and refused the disciples per¬ 
mission to attain Nirvapa before having brought together 
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the Sacred Texts. Then they went to Rsjagriha and were seated 
in that city as members of a body of five hundred. 

Anuruddha surveyed the company and found that an elder 
named Gavampati who resided on top of Sirlsa trees, had 
not come to the assembly. A young bhikshu named Piir^a was 
entrusted with the task of summoning him. He went to Gav- 
Smpati and invited him to descend to the ground. The elder 
demanded to know the reason that made his presence necessary 
and he learned that the Buddha has entered into Nirvana. 
Profoundly grieved, he also entered the same state in his 
turn. His body caught fire spontaneously and from the 
celestial depths spouted forth four springs of pure water 
from which emanated several Gathas. Pnrna returned to 
Rajagriha 

Anurudda contemplated afresh, if any one from out of the 
five hundred still retained the bonds of passion, anger and 
ignorance. He noticed that Ananda had not yet attained the 
state of perfection. Mahakaiyapa orderd Snanda to retire. The 
latter protested humbly by urging that he had not infringed the 
‘prohibitions’. But Kaiyapa overwhelmed him by reproaching 
him for a long while with all his weaknesses. Snanda wept. 
Ka^yapa remained unmoved. Anuruddha intervened without 
success in favour of the accused. Snanda was obliged to leave. 
Afterwards, thanks to the exhortations of the disciple Vriji- 
putra, he acquired the quality of an Arhat. 

Purified of all blemishes, he presented himself before the 
Assembly. He was received with a hearty welcome and was 
invited to recite the sacred texts. He sat on the pulpit, obtained 
the illumination of a Buddha and recited the Sutra of the Wheel 
of the Law. 

On hearing him speak, the Arhats descended from their 
seats and bewailed the power of impermanence that had 
deprived them of the (company of the) Buddha. KfiSyapa 
lamented in his turn. Ajfiata Kaundinya having testified to 
the correctness of the words of Snanda, the Baskets {pi^akas) 
‘of the Sutras, the Discipline iVinaya) and the Abhidharma 
were collected. The devas glorified Snanda and KfiSyapa 
exalted the Law. 

If one separates the metrical parts of this text retaining only 
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the indispensable links between the stanzas, one obtains the 
following rough outline : 

1. The Arhats pronounced these gathas ; 

We have jumped over the abyss where there are the ignorant 
persons and the ocean of passions which it is difficult to cross. 
We have triumphed over gross and decrepit old age and 
destroyed the wheel of transmigration. We have comprehended 
(the nature of) attachments of all sorts. The body is like the 
slough of the serpent. 

It is necessary for us to attain Nirvana, (which is the 
state of) pure consciousness, like a lamp which is extinguished. 

2. Then the devas recited these gathas : 

Propagate the sayings of the Venerable One, without any 
hindrance so that these may remain imprinted in human minds 
for a long time. Now that he has entered into repose, the 
Buddha bestows peace by destroying all impurities. That which 
is necessary for the guidance ot the Assembly, is ecstasy, 
detachment and wisdom. Suddenly the gloom of ignorance 
thickens. The radiance of the Law disappears. 

3. KaSyapa recited the following stanza : 

There need not be any urgency to quit this life for (attain¬ 
ing) Nirvfipa before one can establish the cannon embodying 
the supreme Sense (artha). Sons of the Buddha who is in the 
state of perfect respose, you must bring together the sacred 
texts {king ). 

4. Then the multitude of Saints recited this gatha (con¬ 
cerning Xnanda) : 

In this harmonious assembly, he knows the doctrine of the 
Buddha lik^the palm of his hand. The Dasabala has praised 
him in these terms : ‘*He upholds the wisdom in all its 
purity”. 

5. Then KaSyapa recited the following gath^is : 

There, where the Sitlsa trees are planted in large number 
and where numerous flowers sparkle in riotous splendour,— 
return thou, down there in all haste like the bee that plunders 
fragrant perfumes. It is the habitation preferred by Gavftm-* 
pati who is gifted with supernatural insight {abhijnS), 
Obeying faithfully the instructions of the Assembly, bring 
home to him these our intentions : “Mahaka^yapa and the 
3 
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Others united in the Assembly, charge me to tell you that the 
affairs of the Sanigha are being regulated there. Make haste 
to come so that you may arrive in time.’. 

6. Then Pariia recited these gftthfis : 

Ka6yapa whose character is marked by calmness and excel¬ 
lence, who takes delight in ecstasy, detachment and concord and 
whose intentions are pure, as also the other venerable ones who 
have the supernatural powers of subjugation {vasitS), invite 
you. Getting together they apply themselves to the affairs 
of the Samgha and they exalt the Buddha who is beyond 
measure. As they desire that the convocation should be 
complete, descend for visiting the supreme assembly. 

7. Then Gavampati recited the following gatha : 

The world is a desert. In the absence of the Buddha there 
is no longer anything that is agreeable. What advantage shall 
Jambudvipa have by retaining me ? I proceed forthwith to 
enter Nirvgna. 

8. Four watr-falls appeared after the nirvana of Gavam¬ 
pati. The first said : 

The sage when he is in the samsara must not put his trust 
on floating clouds. Impermanence, that deadly thunderbolt, 
has made even the Buddha, the king of the mountains, to 
collapse. 

9. The second waterfall said ; 

The beings agitated constantly by inquietitude. (worldly) 
effort and misfortune, can neither acquire the supernatural 
powers of subjugation nor give up their ego. The Buddha 
procures the peace of Nirvaha. 

10. The third water-fail said : 

Thus, shunning carelessness, he has attained perfection by 
his acts. Tormented by innumerable calamities, he resembles 
a lighted lamp, which is quickly extinguished. 

11. The fourth water-fall said : 

The most excellent ones in the assembly must prostrate 
themselves before him. This venerable Gavampati, who has 
reached the stage of Nirvgjgai has said : "I love to accompany 
the Buddha who has the ten powers. 1 wish to enter in his 
' train into Nirvana. Thus the young one of the elephant with 
:8ix tusks, follows its mother respectfully. By inclining the 
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head 1 salute the Blessed Saints who are all assembled down 
there. May the venerable and sublime Sarfagha excuse me !*' 

12. Back to the Assembly, Pdri^ recited these gftthAs : 

Having learnt that the most venerable of mankind, the great 

Compassionate One was in repose, Gavampati immediately 
entered into Nirvana. He said : "By inclining the head, 1 
salute the Blessed Saints who are all assembled down there. 
May the venerable and sublime Sa^agha excuse me.” Having 
pronounced these words he has entered into Nirvapa. 

13. Kaiyapa recited the following gathas : 

When the Buddha who is no more, was present as the 
^‘Universally Honoured One,” wheresoever he went, he was 
the leader. For all that exists, as well as for the human race, 
the efficacy of the Law has not disappeared with him. In this 
world the savour of ambrosia subsists for those men who are 
absolutely wise. The Buddha has definitely attained the calm 
state of extinction and that is why his teaching operates 
marvellously. 

14. Ananda (or Kg^yapa ?) recited this stanza : 

The triumphant multitude of Bhikshus, deprived of the 
merits of the Buddha, has neither the prestige nor glamour 
any more just like space deprived of sun-light. 

15. Mshakg^yapa, addressing himself to Ananda, recited 
this gatha : 

Great sage ! I desire that thou wouldst say this. Child of 
the One who rests in peace, tell us at which place a text of the 
sOtra has been recited for the first time by the Blessed One. 

16. Then Ananda recited this stanza : 

Thus have 1 heard. Once the Buddha found himself at 
Vgrfinasi in the Park of the Stags of the Saint Rishi; he reci< 
ted in full the Satra of the Wheel of the Law. 

17. Then the sincere persons recited these ggthss : 

Alas 1 the three worlds are confounded and confused like 
the image of the moon in water. They resemble false 
illusions. They are without force like the leaves of the banana- 
tree. Even the Buddha who has no equal in the three worlds, 
whose merits are entirely pure, must have an end, and that a 
sudden one, like a surging wind. 

18. Then Mah&kft4yapa recited the following gfithfis : 
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The ignorant persons are not protected ; the sages are not 
taken care of; liberated or unliberted, there is no being who 
does not end in death. The magical formulas are not of any 
help. One cannot have recourse to gross artifices. In this 
world death is the common law just as sea-water is (every¬ 
where) bitter. 

19. Then the devas eulogised Xnanda in these terms s 

The foremost in the Assembly is Snanda. Moved by 

compassion for human beings he indicates the regulations 
and collects the accurate texts of the Law. In his task of per- 
feet compilation, Sakyamuni gu’des him well. For the future 
as well as for the present he has made him obtain the highest 
of ecstasies. 

20. Finally the venerable MahaksSyapa recited these 
stanzas : 

The books of the Law which has been established through 
compasssion for all human beings, those instructions of the 
Dafabala, are now brought together and they are beyond all 
measure. The perverted views that were in the world as well 
as the glooms of sentiment, are dispelled (by the Law). Its 
lustre travels far and wide like that of a great lamp lighted 
during night. 

Ignoring now the context in prose one may summarily relate 
the sequence of events emerging from the gathas : 

The disciples form the design of entering into Nirvana. The 
devas being anxious that the Law should not disappear, exhort 
the disciples to propagate the utterances of the Buddha. 
KaSyapa forbids them to enter into Nirvana before having 
laid the foundation of the canon embodying the ^ense (artha) 
and having collected the sacred texts. Then the multitude of 
saints sings the eulogy of Snanda who knows the doctrine 
“like the palm of his hand". 

Kg^yapa orders Pnrna to go and summon Gavgmpati. Porpa 
repeats to the latter the words of Ka4yapa. But Gavgmpati 
replies that he would proceed to enter into Nirvgpa. From 
the space spring forth four fountains of water that murmur a 
number of ggthgs. Petrpa returns to the Assembly and reports 
all that he has seen. 

Kg^yapa declares that the Law has not disppeared with the 
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Buddha. The teaching of the Master continues to operate. He 
exhorts Ananda “the great sage” to recite the first sntra. 
Ananda repeats the Dharmachakrapravartanasatra. While 
listening to the words of the Master, the Elders bewail the 
impermanence of all things. Kaiyapa laments in his turn. 
Afterwards the devas utter the eulogy of Ananda who brings 
together the texts of the Law and Kfl^yapa compares it to a 
beacon-light that destroys the glooms of ignorance. 

It is probable that this long series of stanzas has not come 
down to us without alterations. By the side of the gathas 
pertaining to the traditional substratum the subsequent writers 
are likely to have interpolated supplementary stanzas calculated 
to embellish the narrative. It is impossible to distinguish these 
ornaments of superfluity, except by a delicate analysis, detailed 
criticism being still more difficult as we have but drawn 
upon a Chinese translation in place of the original text. 

Be that as at may, without examining anew the value of 
each gathil taken apart, we must henceforth recognise that the 
twenty stanzas of the Sutra on Ka^yapa’s Collection (of the 
Tripitaka) forma coherent and perfectly interlinked whole. 
One can pass from the one to the other without the connecting 
thread being ever broken. The events that those relate arc 
far better and more tightly linked together than in the prose 
narrative. How does one reconcile the premier summary 
based on the complete sQtra and the restored outline according 
to the metrical portion ? The latter by itself admits of 
unity of time and action. The disciples are about to disappear *, 
the Law is in fear of being destroyed along with them. Kg6yapa 
assembles them. All are summoned including the distant 
Gavgmpati who refrains from coming to the assembly. Ananda 
is requested to repeat the sacred sayings ; he recites the 
premier sntra and afterwards the subsequent ones. Thanks to 
him the doctrine remains safe ; (there is assurance that) it 
would continue to shine in the world. To this strongly framed 
simple story are opposed the adventures narrated in the prose 
text. An early reunion of the Sanigha is held at an undetcil' 
mined spot, without doubt somewhere in the country of the 
Mallas. Afterwards the Arhats betake themselves to Bgjagriha. 
After the episode of Gavsmpati, the trial and exclusion of 
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Snanda form a long digression. One waits for Snanda to^ 
raise himself to the dignity of an Arhat and it is only in a 
third reunion that the recitation of the sacred texts takes place. 
The gathas know only of one reunion of the Samgha ; the prose 
narrative distinguishes at least three of them. 

Had the stanzas been composed at the same time as the 
prose text, or subsequently for enriching it, or for the purpose 
of emphasising certain passages, these would never have consti¬ 
tuted so coherent a whole. Separated from the context, these 
would in that case be, without doubt, hardly intelligible. At 
all events they would not have permitted us to restore a con¬ 
nected and very much bare account of the Council. The author 
of the Sntra or the poet who embellished it, had not failed to 
lay emphasis on the tragic situations. What is ffor example) 
more touching or more dramatic than the trial of the humiliated 
Ananda, scoffed at and expelled inspite of his tears ? The 
prose-writer dilates on the theme ; but the metrical stanzas are 
conspicuous by their absence in the whole of this scene. 

Besides, the text of the sntra presents some incoherences i 
on diverse points the prose narrative contradicts the 
g&thas : 

(a) In the beginning thousands of Arhats muster round 
MahAks4yapa. Those who arrive afterwards in Rajagriha are 
not more than five hundred (in number). Finally when Xnanda 
returns to their midst, they are innumerable, hundreds of 
thousands. Those variations are the work of the prose writer. 
The author of the gathSs has never stated the number of the 
Saints assembled in the Council. 

(b) Glorified at first in stanza 4, Snanda is shbsequently 
treated with disdain ; then his eulogy recommences from stanza 
19. The gathas only bestow praise on iSnanda's address. 
The indictment pronounced by Mahaka^yapa against him, is- 
written entirely in prose. 

(c) The same inconsistency characterises the titles used 
with regard to the sacred texts. Sometimes the prose text 
distinguishes two baskets (pitaka), the Dharma and the 
Vinaya ; sometimes it specihes three of them viz. the Satra, 
the Discipline (Vinaya) and the Abhidharma. The metrical 
stanzas on the contrary denote by a single word the entire body 
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of sacred texts, this being either king ( sntra ? ) or the Sense 
{artha). 

It seems that our gathas go back to an epoch during 
which the detractors of Snanda had not yet set up against him 
the bill of indictment, which reappears in different forms in all 
the subsequent accounts of the Council. In those distant days he 
was to everybody the '"great sage", the confidant of the Master, 
against whom none had the courage to raise his voice. The 
doctrine of the Buddha was at that time an indivisible whole 
which Snanda alone knew thoroughly and which, it was 
supposed, he had been charged to expound in full before the 
members of the Council. As yet none had thought of associa¬ 
ting Upali with him for the recitation of the teachings on 
Discipline (Vinaya) or of separating the Dharma from the 
Vinaya; still less had one the audacity to set the two 
saints, as well as those elements of the doctrine against each 
other. 

One is thus led to suppose that the gathas of the Sutra on 
Ka§yapa’s Collection (of the Tripitaka) had attained fixed shape 
before the prose text, as it was the case with certain Vedic 
hymns as well as a large number of Jatakas. The acceptance of 
this hypothesis at once explains the continuity of the stanzas 
and the simplicity of the versified structure ; it renders account 
of certain existing contradictions between the prose narrative 
and the verses and also other peculiarities such as the absence 
of the gathas in the episode of the Trial of Ananda, 

The stanzas that constituted the framework of the old 
accounts of the Council, ceased, ere long, to agree with the new 
tendencies ^ the Church. Afterwards they disappeared more 
or less rapidly following the rise of different sects and schools* 
As they extolled before everything else the recitation of the 
Sacred Sayings by the "great sage" Snanda, they had been 
preserved in some sutras, but eliminated from the major 
portion of the Vinaya. Moreover it would be convenient in 
this context to compare the mutually opposed outlooks of the 
Sarvfistivsdins and the Sthaviras. Those who had early 
distinguished themselves by their hostility to Xnanda, could 
not tolerate the stanzas which were contradictory to their 
principle. Thus Khandhaka XI of the Pali Chullavagga is 
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completely devoid of gatbSs. The Sarvastivadins, on the 
contrary, among whom the cult of Znanda remained in force 
down to a sufficiently late period, had preserved for a long 
time the ancient stanzas. It is interesting to compare in this 
respect the account of the First Council in the AiolmmdSna 
and the V. M. S. . For facility of exposition the texts shall be 
designated by means of the following abbreviations : Sntra on 
KaSyapa’s Collection (of the Trip!taka) ==»S. K. C. ; A-^u wang- 
king “A. W. K ; A-yu-iu< 2 ng-c/iuan = A. W. Ch ; Vinaya of 
the Mnla-Sarvastivadins = V. M. S. 

First Strophe 

S. K. C.—The Arhats pronounced these stanzas : 

We have jumped across the abyss where there are the 
ignorant persons and the ocean of passions which it is difficult 
to cross. We have destroyed the gross and decrepit old age as 
well as the wheel of transmigration. We have comprehended 
(the nature oQ attachments of all sorts. The body is 1 ke the 
slough of a serpent. It is necessary for us to enter into Nirvana 
(which is the state of) pure consciousness, like a lamp which is 
extinguished. 

In the Aiokavadana the same theme is developed by the 
Buddha, an instant before his attainment of Nirvana, in the 
beginning of the account of the Council. 

A. W. K.—I have now succeeded in crossing the bottcmless 
ocean of births and deaths of which the deep and swelling 
waters whirl and of which old age and disease are the shores. 
I proceed to enter the kingdom where there is never any sorrow 
and to cast off the body (which is) the raft. TraLsmigration 
is an occean of which formidable old age is the water. The 
muni is the king of the bulls. He has crossed this ocean of 
births and deaths like a man seated on a raft and, peaceful, he 
lands on the other bank. 

A. W. Ch.—The beings are all in a whirlpool. Birth and 
old age resmble the waves (of the ocean). Having crossed the 
ocean of death, I give up my body as one abandons a raft. I 
escape the terror of the makaras. The three kinds of existences 
are an ocean deep and vast; the master of deliverance has 
been able to cross it. 
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Strophe 2~Only a part of this strophe is found in the 
Aiokavadana, 

S. K. G.—Suddenly ignorance thickens its gloom ; the 
radiance of the Law disappears. 

A. W. K.—Ignorance with its gloom covers the lamp of the 
true Law. 

A. W. Ch —The lamp of the law is extinguished ; the great 
night comes. 

In the three texts these words are attributed to the 
Devas. 

Strophe 3. 

S. K. C.—It is not necessary to quit life for Nirvana, before 
having composed the Canon embodying the Supreme Sense 
(aitha). Sons of the Buddha who is in prefect repose, you must 
bring together the Scriptures. 

A. W. K.—From this day forward, let the whole of the 
Sanigha remain united. None can enter into Nirvana before 
having made the collection of the Law. 

The A. W. K. has not preseved any of the characteristic 
expressions of the S. K. C. and has reported the injuction of 
Ka^yapa after the episode of Gavampati. 

Strophe 4-. 

S. K. G.—In this harmonious assembly he (Ananda) knows 
the doctrine of the Buddha like the palm of his hand. The 
Da4ibala has praised him in these terms : "He upholds the 
wisdom in Sts purity." 

A W. K.—The ayusmat Aanand has received and (he) 
preserves the sayings of the Buddha. Thanks to his advan¬ 
tageous groundings, he possesses wisdom. He has cons¬ 
tantly followed the footsteps of the Buddha. Possessed of a 
pure heart, he explains the Law of the Buddha. We must 
honour him. He has made the Sarhgha thrive and he has been 
praised for it by the Da^abala. ^ 

This strophe of the A. W. K, and the corresponding prose 
passage in the A, W. Ch. are paraphrases of the gatha of the 
S. K. C. 
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Strophe 5. 

Contrary to what happens in the preceding strophe, the 
5th one of the S. K. C. is an amplification of the corresponding 
gSthA of the A. W. K. 

A. W. K.—Ks^yapa says to Pnrpa : Virtuous young man, 
it is necessary to go to the Sirica forest. Leave this Assembly 
and go thou down there where GavSmpati dwells. 

S. K C.—Go thou there, where the Sirisa trees are 
planted in large number and where numerous flowers 
sparkle in riotous splendour, in all haste like the bee that 
pillages sweet perfumes. That is the habitation preferred by 
Gavjimpati. 

Strophe 7. 

S. K, G.—The world is a desert. In the absence of the 
Buddha, there is no longer anything that is agreeable. What 
benefit shall Jambudvipa secure for me ? I proceed forthwith 
to enter into Nirvana. 

A. W. K,—The universe is a desert. It is no longer a 
pleasant dwelling place. Without the Law that the Tathsgata 
preached, of what importance is Jambudvipa ? I desire now 
to remain here and enter into Nirvgpa. 

Strophes 8^12 

The S. K. G. notes the song of the four springs of water. 
The fourth one says : 

S. K. G. - 11—The most excellent ones in the Assembly 
must prostrate themselves before him. The venerable 
Gavsmpati, who has attained Nirvana, has said f “I like ta 
accompany the Buddha who has the ten forces. 1 desire to 
enter into Nirvana in his train. Thus the young one of the 
elephant with six tusks respectfully follows its mother. By 
inclining my head I salute the Blessed Saints who are all 
assembled down there. May the venerable and sublime 
Sanigha excuse me. 

* Then PQrna returns to the Council and says pretty nearly 
the same thing. 

S. K. C.—12—...Gavampati immediately entered inta 
Nirvana. He said, "By inclining my head 1 salute the 
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Blessed Saints who are assembled down there. May the 
venerable and sublime Saragha excuse me !*' 

As against these five strophes the AsoJ<avaddna has 
only one. It makes no allusion to the song of the water¬ 
falls and attributes to Pnrna the following words : 

A. W. K.—Oh supreme assembly of venerable ones ! 
Gavampati prostrates himself respectfully before you and 
says: “The Buddha is extinguished. I proceed myself 
to enter this day into Nirvana. When the great elephant 
disappears, its young one likewise disappears in its train. 
The V. M. S. knows the song of the four celestial sources 
(of water) ; but the gSthas murmured by the first three differ 
totally from those of the S.K. G. Only the song of the fourth 
one is analogous in the S. K. C. and the V. M. S. 

V. M. S.—Now I bow my head before the disciples of 
the Buddha who have fully realised what they have to do 
Imitating respectfully the Great Master I enter into perfect 
repose. Thus when-the king of the bulls departs, the young 
calf follows him. 

On the whole, the song of the first three sources (of water) 
is missing in the Asolidvadana and does not present any com¬ 
mon element in the S. K. C. and the V. M. S. It is probably a 
subsequent embellishment of the ancient gathas. The song of 
the fourth spring is found simultaneously in the S. K, G. and 
the Aiokdvadana, where it is placed in the mouth of Pnrna, and 
in the V. M. S. where the simile of the elephant is replaced by 
that of the bull. This stanza belongs undoubtedly to the pri¬ 
mitive stratum. One may suppose that originally a single mass 
of water wa^ represented to have fallen from the sky®, and 
announced the Nirvapa of Gavampati. Later the single 
waterfall was divided into four and further, the Nirvaria of 
Gavampati was made to be announced through POrna. These 
innovations explain the disagreement among the three 
strophes out of four in the S. K. G. and the V. M. S. and 
also the fact that in the S. K G, the 12th strophe is pretty 
nearly the repetition of the llth. • 

The primitive redaction, just as we propose to restore 
it, has been preserved in the Ta-che-tu-luen. In this work, 
the NirvaQa of Gavampati is announced by the celestial 
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waters that fall in a single mass and utter the following 
strophe : 

Gavampati salutes by inclining the head, the Samgha 
of the Revered ones, the marvellous and supreme assembly. 
Having heard of the Nirvana of the Buddha (he says) : “I 
set out after him. Thus when the great elephant departs, 
the young one follows it.” 

Strophe 14 

S. K. C.—The triumphant multitude of bhikshus, 
deprived of the merits of the Buddha, has no longer 
either prestige or brilliance just like space deprived of 
sun-light. 

A. W. K.—In that assembly of happy augury, 
deprived of the Blessed One alone, the pure hearts are 
without their (principal) ornament like space deprived of 
moon-light. 

A. W. Ch.—In the absence of the Buddha the path that 
the bikshus follow, is devoid of its (principal) ornament. 
They are like the multitude of stars when the moon is no 
longer there. Likewise in the Samgha there is only ugliness 
and meanness in the absence of the Buddha. 

The corresponding stanza of the Ta-che-tu-luen compares 
the Buddha not to the sun but to the moon, as in the AioTid- 
vadana : 

When the moon is no longer in the space, the stars 
are without beauty just in the same way as the multitude 
of the Respectable Ones, deprived of the Buddha, has lost 

/Y* 

its prestige and efficacy. 

Strophe 15 

Ka^yapa addresses himself to Ananda t 

S. K. C.—Great sage ! I desire that you would say 
this I Offspring of Him who dwells in peace, tell us in 
which place the text of a sntra has been recited by the 
Blessed One for the first time. 

A. W. K.-^Grcat sage 1 We beseech you. Offspring 
of the Buddha, it behoves you to tell us in what place tl^ 
3uddha has recited the first strtra. 
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The corresponding strophe of the V. M. S. is instructive 
though very different, because it manifests clearly the bias of 
the authors of the Vinaya against Ananda : 

Oh ayusmat, it is now necessary for you to expound 
the sayings of the Buddha. Among all the dharmas 
the most elevated ones are those pronounced by the 
great master ; these can fully lead to the prosperity of 
creatures. 

The title "Great Sage” is replaced here by a banal epithet, 
ayusmat, which expresses merely a wish for longevity. Further 
according to a strophe of the A. W. K. cited earlier, Ananda is 
the one "that promotes the prosperity of the Saijigha”. This 
opinion is contradicted by the authors of the V. M. S. In their 
opinion, it is the dharma pronounced by the Buddha that has 
led to the prosperity of creatures. 

Strophe 17 

S. K. C.—Alas I the three worlds arc confounded and 
confused like the image of the moon in water. They resem¬ 
ble misleading illusions. These are without force like the 
leaf of the banana-tree. He who has no equal in the three 
worlds, whose merits are entirely pure, the Buddha (too) 
must have an end, and that a sudden one, like the surging 
wind. 

A. W. K.—The three spheres of existence are without 
stability. These are like the image of the moon in water, 
like false appearances and like the banana-tree ; while 
Wisdom is powerful. By means of it one can discern 
what i^ there in the world and thus escape transmigration 
and enter into Nirvftpa, like a tree turned upside down 
by a great wind. 

A. W. Ch.—Ah ! the beings arc unhappy. They are 
unstable and flitting like the water and the moon. Like 
the banana-tree they are wanting in solidity. They 
resemble the misleading shadow and (empty) noise. The 
T.athsgata is extremely powerful. By his merits he puts 
an end to the three sphers of existence. He is like 
an uncertain wind that wanders here and there* without 
rest. 
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Strophe 18. 

The theme of impermanence is developed in detail in 
the S. K. C. The V. M. S. resumes it without any parti> 
cular emphasis* 

S. K. C.»—Ignorant persons are not protected j sages are 
not taken care of. (Be it) those who have attained deliverance 
or those who have not, there is no being who does not end 
in death. 

V. M. S.—Alas ! in this world impermaence does 
neither choose nor discriminate. 

Strophe 20. 

S. K. C.—The texts of the Law which has been estab¬ 
lished through compassion for human beings,—those ins¬ 
tructions of the Da^abala, are now brought together and 
these are beyond all measure. The perverted views which 
were in the world as well as the glooms of the spirit are 
disintegrated (by the Law)* Its radiance shines far and 
wide like a great lamp lighted during night. 

A W. K.—We have g^mpleted the collection of the 
dharmas, the sacred textSi for the prosperty of the world. 
The sayings of the Buddha Da^abala are a thing that go 
beyond all measure. The lamp of the Law can destroy the 
darkness of ignorance in the world. 

A. W. Ch.—The wheel of this venerable Law succours 
the diverse categories of creatures. We must with all zeal 
receive and put into practice the sayings of the Blessed One. 
This Law is a shining light. It destroys the dark gloom 
and the veils of ignorance. It helps the spirit and never 
allows it to stray. 

V. M. S.—Oh Blessed Ones ! the doctrine of the King 
of the Law which we have collected, is wholly inspired by a 
sentiment of compassion for all creatures. The words which 
he has uttered are beyond all measure. Here we have 
compiled them fully without any omission. In the world 
ignorance is powerless; the lamp producing brightness, 
destroys the gloom that bars the view. 

The following results emerge from a comparison of these 
4 tailzas: 
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1. The A-yu-wang~king reproduces a large number of pri¬ 
mitive gath&s. Where the A.W.K. and the S.K*C. are not in 
agreement, it is not always certain that the latter had preserved 
the ancient redaction. In many cases (e.g. in Strophes 5 and 14) 
the readings furnished by the A.W.K, are probably preferable. 

2. The ancient metrical structure is very much altered in 
the A-yu-wang-chuan. Many of the gfithas retained in the 
A.W.K. no longer appear distinctly in the A.W.Ch : many are 
merged in the prose portion where a few padas still survive ; 
the others have completely disappeared. 

3. In the V.M.S, the ancient stamuae are almost entirely 
obliterated. One meets with a few of their remains here and 
there ; only the twentieth strophe is well preserved. 

In short, the sheaf of gathas, around which the stories of 
the Council are affixed, has disappeared slowly in the works of 
the Sarvastivadin School. During the Mathura phase the 
Aiokavadana still preserved important vestiges of them. After¬ 
wards the primitive system continued to disintegrate. Nothing 
remained of them beyond the fragments in the A-yu wang- 
-chuan ; this work, as will be seen later, has undergone 
rehandling during the time of the invasions and (also) during 
the Kashmirian period. Finally in the Vinaya of the Mola- 
•Sarvastivadins the ancient strophes disappear almost comple¬ 
tely under the late prose layers and a new efflorescence of the 
gatha. 



NOTES 


1. Watters has called in question without reason, the accu¬ 
racy of the information given by the Chinese pilgrim. He goes 
to the extent of saying that ^ariputra “had nothing to do with 
the Abhidharma” (On Yuan Chwang's Travels in India I p. 
303). This assertion is, to say the least, incautious. One reads 
in fact in the Ta-cfie-tu-luen : “Some people say : when the 
Buddha was in thisi^world, Sariputra composed the Abhidharma 
in order to explain the sayings of the Buddha. Later the fol¬ 
lowers of T'ou-tze (Watsaputra) recited (that work)". And so oiv 
••«...upto : “This is what is called to-day the Abhidharma of 
l^ariputra" (Tripi^aka ed. Tokyo XX, 1, p 17b). 

The passage of the Si-yu-ki cited earlier enables one to 
distinguish the Abhidharmists, the Vinayists, the Starists 
etc. That each of these groups had chosen such or 
such portion (of the Sacred Literature) is only a 
practice of secondary importance, which could vary according 
to places and epochs. However this much is certain that 
members of the same sect or fraternity devoted themselves in 
preference to the study of the same part of the Canon. The 
same fact had moreover been pointed out by Fa-hien more than 
two centuries before Hiuan-Tsang (Fa-Hien Trans. Legge 
pp. 44—46), 

2. Cf. Chullavagga XI. i. 1, 7-8 (Oldenberg cd. Vinaya- 
pitakam Vol. II, London, 1880 pp. 285, 286-287). This is also 
the division alluded to in the Pali MahSparinibbanaiQtta 
(VI. i): Yo kho Ananda mayd dhammo cha vinayo cha deska 
paiiftatto so bo mamachchayena satthati. The celebrated com¬ 
mentator Buddhaghosha also points out clearly : sahhamehA 
chetarp dheunmo cheva vinayo chM saipkharp gachchati. Tattha 
vinayapitakarp vinayo avsasesarp Buddhavachanarp dhammo .— 
Sumaiigalavilasini ed. T. W. Rhys Davids and J. Estlin Car¬ 
penter Part I, P.T.S. London 1886, p. 16.— Translator. 

3. One of the characteristics of the Pali Canon, is the rank 
I unfavourable prejudice againsl Ananda that manifests itself on 
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many occasions (see for example Le Parinirvar^a et Ics 
Funerailles du Buddha 1 J. A. 1918, 1, p. 529, and II 
J. A. 1918 II, p. 434) But Ananda is in the opinion of of the 
Sthaviras themselves "the first of the hahusrutas”. 

4. In the Che-song-liu which is the Vinaya of the Sarvssti- 
vftdins or to be more precise, of a sect sprung from the primi¬ 
tive Sarvastivadin group and which retained its name, Upali 
first recites the Vinaya, then Ananda narrates the Dharma and 
the Abhidharma before the Elders of the Council. On this 
point the Vinaya of the Mola-Sarvastivadins reproduces a 
tradition more archaic than that which reflects itself in the 
narrative of the Che-songAiu. 

5. See Suzuki, The First Buddhist Councils in The Monist 
XIV, 2. The most important lacuna of this paper is the omi¬ 
ssion of the narrative inserted in the Che-song-liu. 

6. For French translations of the accounts of the First 
Council respectively in the Kia yeh-kie-king (Siitra on Ka^yapa's 
Collection of the Tripitaka) and the Ta-che-tu-luent see J. 
Przyluski Le Concile de Rajagriha Paris, 1926, pp. 3*20, 57*75 
— Translator. 

7. The title of the Chinese translation of the work is Kia 
yeh-kic’king. B Nanijo restores it in English as *Sotra on 
Kaiyapa’s Collection (of the Tripitaka)' (KasyapaparwartasUtrd) 
(Catalogue No. 1363). He is followed by Dr. P. C, Bagchi (Lc 
Canon Bouddhique en Chine Tome I, Paris 1927, pp. 26-27). I 
have preferred that restoration to the author’s ‘Le Sotra de la 
Recension de Kasyapa’ ( The Sntra of the Recension of 
KaSyapa) bftause of the familiarity of the former to Indian 
readers. The abbreviation on page 40 above has accordingly 
been changed from S. R. K. to S. K. C — Translator. 

8. This is a supernatural event which is seen frequently 
to accompany the entry of an arhat into Nirvapa while the 
miracle of the four water.sprouts is absolutely unique. 
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CHAPTER 111 

THE PATRIARCHS 

According to the Aiokavadana, Sakyamuni had, before his 
Nirvfiria, entrusted Mahaka4yapa with the task of looking 
after his doctrine. KgSyapa had afterwards transmitted the 
Law to Xnanda; and thus from patriarch to patriarch, it 
continued down to the Venerable Dhitika. Does this testimony 
conform to the reality of facts ? There are serious reasons to 
doubt it. 

Kern has shown in his History of Buddhism' that the lists 
of patriarchs contradict one another. The Singhalese traditions 
and those that have been collected in the works translated into 
Chinese and Tibetan, do not present any common element in 
this matter. Besides the southern lists do not mention any of 
the savants who, according to the Pali Chullavagga, occupied 
an eminent place in the Church at the time of the Council of 
Vai^all. For these and other reasons Kern suspects on good 
grounds the lists of the patriarchs and regards these as 
apocryphal. 

One may go further ; it is doubtful that at any time after 
the Nirv&tta of the Buddha authority of a single savant had 
been recognised by all the Buddhists together. Thb happens to 
throw doubt on the very existence of the patriarchate. 
The fact that the lists of the diverse sects differ shinost on all 
points, tends to prove that no savant was ever able to make 
his authority accepted by the entire Church. Besides, it 
becomes clear from the accounts of the Councils that the 
decisions of the assemblies were not always universally 
respected. The unruly attitude of Purftpa after the First 
Council (Chullavagga XI, 1,11) and the schism of the Mahfi- 
‘ sftmghikas* are definite indications of this. If the decisions 
of the Councils were not observed everywhere, what chance was 
there that the voi(% of a single saint would be listened to in 
the whole of the Church ? 
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According to the authors of a number of sacred texts, the 
disciple to whom the Buddha entrusted the custody of his Law 
was Kfidyapa ; according to others it was Upftli. Now, the anci< 
ent ParinirvspasQtras do not make any allusion to this event. 
During his last interviews with Snanda, the Buddha is never 
made to say that he has transmitted the Law to any of his dis> 
ciples. If there is any one among them who appears to have been 
■called up to receive this custodianship, it is likely to have been 
Ananda, for he remains the confidant of the Buddha to the end, 
while Mahakg^yapa appears only at the funeral ceremonies and 
Upgli is not named even once in the old accounts of the death of 
the Master. 

It may perhaps be argued that the Northern and Southern 
Schools know an entirely unbroken chain of saints going back 
to the Buddha, and the accord of the sects on the question of 
the basic principle of the institution proves in a certain measure 
the existence of the Patriarchate. This argument however is 
a weak one. It is easy to understand that during a certain 
epoch when the Church had already been divided into rival 
sects, each school should have preserved the memory of the 
savants who had particularly rendered it illustrious. In order 
to perpetuate the prestige of these Fathers, their custom of 
■choosing the specially venerable masters was introduced. 
It was pretended, without fear of the anachronisms involved, 
that they had been instructed by the first batch of the disciples 
of the Buddha and that, in this way, they had received from the 
great Master the mandate of guardianship of the Law as well 
as of the propagation of the doctrine. In other words, the 
■authors of the sacred texts provided their saints with a ficti¬ 
tious genealogy ; they tried to find for them great spiritual 
-ancestors in the manner of the epic poets who attribute divine 
^r legendary ancestors to the heroes. For the Buddhists 
of western India, ^&9av&sa and Madhyfintika were the 
di^iples of £nanda who himself had succeeded Mahskfl^yapa 
and the Buddha. Likewise the author of the Chronicle 
of ASoka inserted in the AkkUvaddna, shows the great 
Jkiiig, whom he desires to exalt, as having descended in 
the direct line from Ajftta^atru, the contemporary of the 
Buddha. 
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This hypothesis, which still appears vague, will be specifi¬ 
cally outlined through what now follows. From now on, at 
any rate, we gain two points ; the lists of the patriarchs are of 
doubtful authenticity and the very existence of the institution 
of patricarchate is anything but proved. Need we satisfy our¬ 
selves with these negative results ? Even legendary traditions 
have their origin partly in actual events and partly in the subjec¬ 
tive attitudes of their authors. It is essential that investigations 
be made as to how and why these come to grow up. It is impor¬ 
tant to ascertain that a particular sect had taken for its patrons 
such and such saints. This act of selection may be of help to 
put into relief the real tendencies of the important rival com¬ 
munities, viz. the Sthaviras, the Sarvastivadins, the Maha- 
saipghikas, etc. 

Kern limits himself to comparing the Ceylonese series of 
patriarchs with those mentioned in several other documents 
all of which he describes by a single expression, ‘Northern 
Sources’. It is possible to specify the provenance of the 
sources, called Northern, and to furnish certain new elements 
of comparison. 

According to works written in Pali, five or six patriarchs 
succeeded one another since the Nirvana of the Buddha down to 
the conversion of Ceylon. These are : Upali, Dasaka, Sonaka, 
Siggava and Chandavajji, Tissa Moggaliputta (cf. Dlpavarri&a, 
IV, 46 and V, 57.— Suttavibhai},ga, I, p. 292 omits Chandavajji)*. 
The series continues after the conversion of Ceylon. 

The Vinaya of the Mahasaqughikas contains a list of patri¬ 
archs which has not yet been taken notice of and which it is 
interesting to campare with the corresponding Ptfli texts. It 
will suffice to reproduce here tJie names of the first five savants*; 
Yeou-po-li (Upali)*; T'o-so-p’o-Io® (Dasabala); Chou-t’i t'o- 
80 ® (JyotidarSa ? ) ; K'i-to (Jita Sense-Protected (Indriyara- 
kshita ?) etc....(cf. Tripi^aka, ed. Tokyo XV, 10, p. 35a). 

It is possible that Dasaka and Dasabala denote the same 
individual. However from the third saint downward the 
•Sthavira and the Mahasatpghika lists cease to be parallel. It is 
■ proper to place opposite, them, the following one drawn from 
- 1 ^ AiokavadSna : Mahaka^yapa, Xnanda, l^atiavasa and 
Mi^dhyantika, Upagupta and Dhitika. These three series are 
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clearly independent ones. The third comprises only six names 
while the first two are much longer. 

Here is now the list from the Vinaya of the Mula-Sarvasti- 
vadins : Mahaka4yapa, Ananda, Sanika and Madhygntika, 
Upagupta, Dhitika, Krishna and Sudar^ana (Cf. Le Nord,Quest 
de Vlnde J. A. 1914, II. pp. 522 ff.). The compilers of this 
Vinaya have reproduced the list of the Asokavadana, and in 
order to lay it open, have added two names, Krishna and 
Sudar^ana. This new fact tends to confirm our view on the 
antiquity of the Aiokavadana, in comparison to the V.M.S. 
The mention of the last-named saint is all the more significant 
as, in the chronicle of Tgranatha,—the conversion of Kanishka 
is attributed to a monk named Sudar^ana (cf. Tarangtha, History 
trans. Schiefner p. 58). It is well known that the V. M. S. 
contains a prediction relating to Kanishka (cf. Sylvain Levi 
Toung Pao 1907 p. 115). According to Taranatha the Dul-va 
was put into writing during the time of Kanishka (Taranatha 
Ibid p. 61). All these data naturally lead one to conclude that 
the V.M S, had been written during the Kashmirian period 
about the time of Kanishka. 

The Fu-fa-tsang-yin-yuen-king (Nanijo No. 1340) enume¬ 
rates twenty-three patriarchs of which the earliest are; 
Mahakai^yapa, Ananda, Sanavasa, Upagupta, Dhitika and 
others. This work is allied to the Asokavadana and the V. M. S. 
It belongs undoubtedly to the Sarvastivgdin group. Thus one 
comes across three series of patriarchs of unequal length so far 
as this sect is concerned ; but common parts of these are 
exactly superposable with the exception that the last-mentioned 
text mis.ses at the end, one link in the chain i e., Madhygntika. 

It is therefore possible to substitute the unnatural divison 
of our sources into southern and northern, by one, more exact: 
there are on the one hand the SarvastivSdins according to whom 
the first two patriarchs are Mahgkaiyapa and Ananda, and on 
the other the Sthaviras and the Mahasguighikas who commence 
their enumeration with Upali and Dasaka (“Dgsabala ?). ^ 

It appears that some sects make use of the name of Upali 
while others place themselves under the patronage of Ananda. 
It has already been observed and it is a fact of great importance, 
that each oi these disciples (of the Buddha) had a competence 
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of his own. At the First Council Snanda recites the Sntra 
and Upfili, the Vioiya ; the former is the first of “those who 
have heard a great deal” (bahuiruta), and the latter is the first 
of “those who maintain the prohibitions" (Sfh). When the 
Sthaviras and the Mahasfiiiighikas prepared their lists of 
patriarchs. Vinayisit infiuepces were sufficiently powerful among 
these two groups to hold back Xnanda and push UpSli to the 
front rank. As a set off, Snanda was an object of singular vene> 
ration to the faithful of Mathura when the Aiokavadana came to- 
be written, and he is consequently found to hold a high place 
among the spritual ancestors of Sanavasa and Upagupta. Thus 
fixed, the tradition henceforth thrust itself upon the writers of 
the Sarvastivadin School. When the Vinaya of the Mnla> 
SarvastivSdins was compiled its authors inspite of their 
subsequent bias against Ananda, reproduced wholly the list of 
the Aiokavadana. 

The brevity of this last-mentionad list is alreday an indica> 
tion of its antiquity in comparison to the much longer series of 
the Dlpavarpsa and the Vinaya of the MahSsaihghikas : there 
are also other indications of its archaic character. It 
has already been observed that in the oldest Parinirv&oasntras 
Ananda is the sole confidant of the Master till the end, while 
Upftli is not even mentioned. It becomes clear that Inanda 
was orginally the most qualified among the disciples of the 
Buddha for repeating the sacred sayings and transmitting the 
doctrine to the future generations. All the accounts of the 
First Council, inclusive of the statements of the Sthaviras and 
the Mahftssiiighikas, name KaSyapa and not Upali, a^ the presi¬ 
dent or one of the presidents of this Assembly. A list of 
patriarchs comprising Mahskssyapa and Ananda must therefore 
be presumed as older than those where these names do not 
appear. 

In the presence of contractictory opinions regarding the 
order of succession of the great saints, one is induced to prefer 
the Sarvastivadin series which alone has preserved the names of 
itfidyapa and Ananda. It is now essential for us to enquire as to 
how this list took shape. 

In the Fu^fa^tsang-yiii'yuen-king, the patriarch who succceeds. 
Ananda. is Sanavasa. In the AioUSvadSm and the Vinaya of 
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the Mnla-Sarvastivfldins, Sa^avasa and Madhyantika arc bolh 
disciples of Ananda and they receive from their master the 
charge of looking after the Law*. The order of succession in 
these three works may be represented in the following 
manner: 

A^OKAVADANA & V. M. S | PU-FA-TSANG-YIN-YUEN-KINO 

_ I _ I 

ANANDA ANANDA 

_L_ I 

SANAVASA MADHy^NTIKA SANAVASA 

’ I ' I 

UPAGUPTA UPAGUPTA 

What constitutes the only point of difference presented by 
the two diagrams ? Sapavasa is the apostle of Mathura ; 
Madhyantika is the ascetic who had converted Kashmir. Both 
were extolled among the communities of the west and it had to 
be early acknowledged that they were the disciples of Ananda. 
The latter in that case became the great patron of the entire 

Western Church. Upagupta being the immediate disciple of 
Sapvasa, the spiritual family of Ananda found itself constituted 
in this way : 


Ananda 


^AnIvasa 


UPAGUPTA 


MADHYANTIKA 


The bifurcation of the genealogical line after Ananda was an 
inconvenient complication. Not being able to separate the two 
monks of Natabhata, ^Spavssa and Upagupta, the chroniclers 
were obliged to narrate the life of Madhyantika before that of 
SspivSsa It is precisely this that the author of the 
AioikeivadSna has been obliged to do. His account does not 
conform to the chronological order, since the conversion of 
Madhyftntika is posterior to the entry of Sfipavssainto the faith. 
Later the compiler of the Pu-fa^tsang-yin-yuen-king set aside th8 
difficulty by simply omitting ths name of the apostle of Kashmir. 
One catches here a glimpse of the process of arbitrary simplifi¬ 
cation to which the lists of patriarchs are due. Their authors 
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never sought to do the work of the historian. They intended 
above all to attach to the Buddha by an uninterrupted chain, 
the principal saints of their sect including the latest ones. 
That is why in their exposition, facts are arranged almost 
always in a purely linear lay-out 

The History of Taranatha is more complex and hence more 
instructive. The Tibetan chronicler who appears to have had 
access to diverse sources endeavours sometimes to notice the 
synchronism of events. According to him the first two 
patriarchs are Mahak§,4yapa and Snanda. Sanavilsika and 
Madhyantika succeed them. Upagupta followed by Dhitika, 
comes afterwards. This is exactly the series of the 
Sarvastivadin School. But at the same time when he is follow¬ 
ing the development of Buddhism in the west, Taranatha does 
not lose sight of the eastern communities. He informs us that 
King Mahendra and his son Chamasa reigned in the country of 
Aparantaka during the patriarchate of Upagupta, and during 
the same epoch Arhat Uttara lived in the east. The inhabi¬ 
tants of Bagala built the monastery of Kukkutarama for the 
latter, and the greatest disciple of Uttara was the Arhat Ya^as 
(Taranatha translated by Schiefner p, 18). These indications 
agree upto a certain point with the accounts of the Second 
Council. According to the V. M. S., at the time of the Council 
of Vai^all Yaias had as his teacher Sarvakama who himself was 
a disciple of Ananda. During the same time the ascetic Uttara 
lived in the town of Lieu-Chuan (Srughna) (cf. Tripitaka, ed. 
Tokyo XVII, 2, p. 96a, Col. 8 and 12). Among the influen¬ 
tial monks who sat in the Council, the Pali ChuUavagga names 
Sabbakami ( = Sarvakama), Uttara, SapavasI (-■ Sanavasa) and 
Yasa ( = Yasas). These testimonies tend to prove that Madh¬ 
yantika at Kashmir, SSnavasa and Upagupta at Mathura, and 
Uttara, Sarvakama and Ya6as in the east, were all personages, 
pretty nearly contemporary. But while in the Sarvastivadin 
tradition, Madhyantika, Sanavasa, Sarvakama and Uttara are 
the disciples of Ananda, the Pali Vinaya does not associate any 
df these names with the earliest of the bahusrutas (]£nanda) ; 
this time also the Sthaviras have feigned to ignore Ananda. 

According to the majority of the accounts of the Second 
Council, Ya^as (xYasa, son of Kakan4akA)> played a 
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preponderant role in the events that ended in the condemnation 
of the monks of Vaiialr. In the V. M, S. it is he who presides 
over the assembly of the seven hundred arhats. Why does he 
not figure in the list of patriarchs of the Sarvftstivadin group ? 
The motive behind this exclusion can be easily guessed. Ya^as 
has been eliminated because he belonged to the Eastern 
Church®. The list of patriarchs of the Sarvastivadin School 
must have been formed at Mathura during a time when the par- 
ticularist tendencies of the Western Communities were already 
greatly emphasised. As the different sections of the Asoka- 
vadana testify, endeavours were made at that time to exalt the 
local saints above the savants of Vriji and Magadha. With that 
end in view, it was proclaimed that the legitimate successors of 
the Buddha and Ananda were by no means Uttara, Sarvakilma 
or Ya^as, but Sanavfvsa, Madhyantika and Upagupta. 

Consequently a text preserved among the Sarvastivadins and 
showing Yasas as the head of the Universal Samgha, must 
be presumed to be more ancient than the Asokavadana and also 
than our previous lists of patriarchs. Such is for example the 
story of the Second Council inserted in the V. M. S.^® There 
one does not come across any trace of the western particularism 
that manifests itself in the later accounts ; the centre of gravity 
of the Church lies still in the east; Val^all is the metropolis 
of Buddhism and Ya^as presides over the Council. Also, 
as it had been composed during the Kashmirian period, the 
V. M. S. includes for that reason arachaic fragments anterior to 
the Mathura phase and undoubtedly also to the very formation 
of the Sarvastivadin group. 

One may sum up the preceding indications, giving a survey 
in a combined table of the principal chiefs of the Church 
according to tradition» at the time of the first two Councils ; 


MAHAKASYAPA 

First Council _ J 

ANANDA 

1 


Second Council I , I _ _ I 

MADHYANTIKA SAnaVASA SARVAKAMA &DTTAEA 

'I 1. 

UPAGUPTA YASAS 

(Western Church) (Eastern Church) 
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For the author of the Aiokavaddna who belonged to the 
Mathura School and to the Sarvastivadin group, and who must 
have been a near contemporary of Dhitika^^, the question waa 
one of relating the spiritual genealogy of that saint in course of a 
process of glorification of the Western Church and particularly 
the Community of Mathura. The writer therefore eliminated 
completely the heads of the Eastern Church ; and having 
retained only the saints ot the west, he obtained the following 
series that appears to be the earliest of the lists of patri¬ 
archs actually known : Mahaka4yapa-Snanda*Sa?avasa and 
Madhyantika-Upagupta-Dhitika. 



NOTES 


1. Kern's great work Geschiedenis van het Buddhisme in 
Indie (Haarlem, 1882-84), is in Dutch. The author is 
apparently referring to G6d^on Huct's French transla¬ 
tion Histoire du Bouddhisme dans VInde Tome 11, Paris, 
1903, pp. 290-304.— Translator. 

2. According to some accounts this schism had been 
provoked by the monks of Vfiji at the time of the 
Council of Vai^all (cf. Dlpavantsa V. 31-39). Other 
sources refer this event to the time of the Third Council 
held during the reign of A4oka (cf. Watters, On Yuan 
Chwang's Travels I, p. 269). 

3. In fact Upali and Dasaka are mentioned in Dtpavarpsa 
IV, 27-28, 38, 41.— Translator. 

4. The names are all quoted from the Chinese translation 
of the original text— Translator. 

5. Variant in three Chinese editions : po. 

6. Variant in three Chinese editions : p'o. 

7. Probably it would be proper to add here the letter ken, 
which is the usual Chinese translation of Sanskrit indriya 
and to restore the name as *'Jitendriya”(?). 

8. See Le Nord-Ouest de ITnde J. A. 1914, II, pp. 531, 
534, 549 and 552. 

9. Ya^as who according to the earliest tradition lived in the 
Vnji country, is associated by the subsequent sources 
with different dwelling places. Regarding these varia¬ 
tions, see Chapter IV. 

10. Although they pretend to describe the same events, the* 
narratives of the Second Council inserted in the V. M. S. 
and the Pali Chullavagga have not been written at the 
same time ; consequently these present certain features 
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corresponding to dififerent phases of religious history. 
For example, the account of the V. M. S. points to an 
epoch when the Western Communities were much less 
powerful than in the period during which the Xllth 
Khandhaka of the Pali Chullavagga had been composed. 
See supra p. 15. 

11. According to TaranStha Dhitika was the son of a 
Brahmhna of Ujjayini (History p. 22). According to the 
A. W. Ch. p. 34b, he appears to have been born at 
Mathura. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE DEEDS OF ASOKA 

The Aiokavadana is formed of three diverse elements, viz, 
the account of the premier Council, the lives of patriarchs and 
the chronicle of the reign of A6oka. The last-named section 
which is the most important, has given its name to the book. 
It constitutes nearly the whole of the first half of the A-yu- 
wang-king, more than a third of the A-yu-wang-chuan and the 
whole of the other recensions. We have placed our study of 
the legend of Asoka after the survey of the lists of patriarchs 
because the formation of the latter helps us to understand the 
the development of the former. 

The early chapters of the A.W.K. are arranged in the 
following order : 

(1) Birth (of A6oka^. 

(2) Interview with Upagupta. 

(3) Offerings to the Bodhi Tree. 

(4) Vlta^oka. 

(5) Ku^ala. 

(6) Gift of half of the amalaka. 

In the A. W. Ch. the scheme of chapter-division is not 
much different: 

(1) Gift of the Earth. 

(2) *A6oka. 

(3) Younger Brother of the King. 

(4) Ku^ala. 

(5) Gift of half of the amalaka. 

The first chapter of the A.W.Ch. entitled "Gift of the 
Earth" has the same content as the first avadSna of the, A W.K. 
Both recount the offering of the earth made to the Buddha by 
the future A6oka, then the birth of the king, his youth and the 
grand episode of the infernal Prison. Under a single title, 
"A4oka" the second chapter of the A.W.Ch. groups the second 
and third avadSnas of the A.W*K. Finally the last three 
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chapters correspond to one another in the A.W.Ch. and the 
A.W.K. 

In the Divyavadam the legend of A4oka divides itself into 
four chapters : 

XXVI Psipluprad^na or ‘'the gift of the earth”. 

XXVII. Kuriala. 

XXVIII. Vlt§4okai 

XXIX. ASoka. 

The PdriikirpraddLna obviously corresponds to the first chap¬ 
ter of the A.W,K. and the A.W.Ch. It was however preceded 
by the legend of Upagupta by way of introduction. Under the 
title of ‘‘Kupglavadana*’ the 27th chapter of the Divyavaddna 
groups chapters II, III and V of the A.W.K., all these being 
preceded by the avaddna of the “Head of the Dead” which is 
the sixteenth tale of the Satrslarnkdra of Asvaghosha. Chapters 
XXVIII and XXIX of the Divyavaddna correspond respectively 
to chapters IV and VI of the A.W.K. 

In the Tsa-a-han-king or Saifiyuk^gama translated into 
Chinese, the distribution of the topics is on quite unexpected 
lines. Chapter XXIII of this collection contains the beginnings 
of the Deeds of A^oka. Inspite of the absence of sub-titles 
one can easily distinguish there : 

(1) the Gift of the Earth p. 31a Col. 11 to 32a Col. 2 ; 

(2) the youth of A^oka p. 32a Col. 2 to 33b Col. 20 ; 

(3) the episode of the infernal Prison along with those of 
the conversion of the king and the erection of 
84000 stupas p. 32b Col> 20 to 34b Col. 3. 

Although given in a summary form, all this is equivalent 
to chapter I of the A.W.K. and the A.W.Ch. *After wards 
come : 

(4) the interview of A4oka with Upagupta p. 34b Col. 3 
to 37b Col. 3 ; 

(5) the offering to the Bodhi Tree p. 37b Col. 3 to 39a 
Col. 20. 

At that point the story breaks off abruptly. Chapter XXIV 
of the Tsa-a-han consists wholly of very brief sUtras where 
there is no longer any reference to A4oka. Chapter XXV opens 
with the account of the journey of the Buddha to hlathurft 
^fpllpwed by a long prediction regarding the destruction of ffie 
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Buddhist Dharma. The same prophecy is met with again 
towards the end of the A.W.Ch. The narrative of the legend 
of Adoka recommences in the Tsa-a-han under the sub-title, 
*'King A4oka gives away half of the amalaka". It is the history 
of the last years of the King followed by a few indications 
regarding the reign of his successors including the cruel 
Pushyamitra, that is to say, the catalogue of the same events as 
in Chapter VI of the A.W.K. 

In short, while the Deeds of A4oka are composed in the same 
plan in the A.W.K, and the A.W.Ch., the two other recensions 
deviate from the normal course. Particularly in the Tsa- a-han 
the beginning and the end of the chronicle are separated 
by some heterogenous elements. There is scope for enquiry into 
the causes of this disorder before taking up the study of the 
composition of stories better arranged. 

At the end of the A.W.Ch. are to be found, as appendix, 
a long prediction about the destruction of the Law and a series 
of stories including the avadana of the “Head of the Dead" 
in a less developed from than in the Sutralamkdra. It can be 
easily realised that in the late recensions of the Aiokdvad&rut 
■the order of the topics may have been upset and some comple¬ 
mentary narratives unknown to the original text, may have 
ultimately been incorporated into it. Thus an avadana rendered 
celebrated by the genius of A^vaghosha and having Adoka as 
its hero, has easily found place in the chronicle of that King. In 
the same way the story of the “Head of the Dead” is reproduced 
in chapter XKVll of the Divyavad&na, no longer under the 
simple form in which it appears in the A.W.Ch. but decorated 
with the ofhamejnts in verse with which ASvaghosha has embe¬ 
llished it. By an analogous process of transposition the predic¬ 
tion regarding the destruction of the Law, which terminates 
-the A.W.Ch., is reported in the Tsa-a-han along with the 
chronicle of A4oka. 

It is less easy to explain for what reason long fragments of 
of the AiokavadSna have been inserted in the Taa-a~han. 
Nevertheless an examination of the Fen-pie-kong-to-luen sugg» 
ests an answer to this question. This work is a commentary 
on the first few chapters of the Ekaitaragama, It ojntains 
•two stories borrowed from the legend of A^ka and we have 
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given translations of these in Appendix IL The first is none 
other than the episode of the infernal Prison ; it concludes 
with this sentence : “This is the meaning of the expression : 
the attainment of Nirvana by meditating on the body {KSyasm* 
X’ltiy. The second fragment is the story of the conversion of the 
younger brother of Asoka ; it terminates with these words : “It 
is for this reason that it is said : the meditation of death leads 
also to Nirvaria“. The two episodes are meant to illustrate the 
twofold truth that Nirvana may be attained by meditating on 
the body as well as on death. One of the sections of the 
Ekottard,gama translated into Chinese is entitled Ekamcirga- 
varga and the first sOtra of this is an exposition of the smrityup- 
asthana or “objects of meditation”. The example of the 
bhikshu Samudra shut up in a prison among burised and tor¬ 
tured human bodies and that of Vita^oka condemned to death, 
have helped the commentator to illustrate this theory. 

The Ekottaragama is not the only canonical collection ta 
deal with the “objects of meditation”. The Madhyamagama 
translated into Chinese, contains likewise a Smrityupasthdna- 
sutra (no. 98) to which corresponds the Satipat^lianasutta (no, 
10.) occurring in the Pali Majjhima Nikdya, The 22nd sutta of 
the Pali Digha Nikdya is entitled Mahdsatipatthma. Finally 
in the Samyuktdgama, as in the Ekottara, the exposition of 
the “objects of meditation” finds place at the commencement 
of the Mdrgavarga. Now, chapter XXIV of the Tsa-a-han 
coincides precisely with the opening section of the Mdrga¬ 
varga ; it is devoted to the theory of Smxityupasthdna. In 
inserting in that place long fragments of the Aiokdvaddn, the 
compiler of the Tsa-a-han has probably followed the same 
suggestions as the author of the Fen-pie‘kx)r)g-to~luen. 

In other words, the examination of the last-named text 
proves that from a certain epoch the episodes of the legend of 
Adoka had served to illustrate the theory of Smrityupasthana. 
Chapter XXIV of the Tsa-a-han where this theory is expoun¬ 
ded, is inserted in two long fragments of the Ahl^vaddnd It 
inay therefore be admitted that the author also intended to 
produce eminent examples in support of his abstract thesis. 
Undoubtedly it had sufficed to give a summary of the few 
episodes of the Deeds of A4oka instead of reproducing in extenso 
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entire chapters of it. It is however well known that the Indian 
compilers do not hesitate to make their writings unnecessarily 
heavy. A simple allusion every now and then would carry them 
away beyond their subject and they would recover their track 
only after first straying into endless byways. 

Having taken into account the circumstances which have 
modified the contents of the Deeds of A^oka in the 
DivySvadana and the Tsa-a-han, we proceed to give here the 
concordance of the four recensions : 


A-yu-wang.kiog 

A-yu-wang-chuan 

DivySvadana 

Tda-a-han-king'‘ 

1. 

Birth 

Gift of the Earth 

Pamiupradana 

Gift of the Earth 

2. 

Interview with 



Interview with 


Upagupta 

A£oka 

Eut^la 

Upagupta 

3. 

OSerings to the 



Offerings to the 


Bodhi Tree 

ASoka 

Eunala 

Bodhi Tree 

4. 

Yita^oka 

The younger bro¬ 

VitaSoka 




ther of the Eiug 



5. 

Eunala 

Eunala 



6. 

Gift of half of 

Gift of half of 

Aioka 

Gift of half of 


the Amalaka the Amalaka the Amalaka 


The order of the scenes is identical in the A. W. K. and 
the A. W. Ch. After a short introduction which deals with 
the “Gift of the Earth * made to the Buddha, these two recen¬ 
sions give the genealogy and the story of the youth of ASoka. 
The life of the king and those of his near relations next unfold 
themselves in six principal episodes viz. the infernal Prison, 
the interview with Upagupta, the offerings to the Bodhi Tree, 
the conversion of the younger brother of the king, the story of 
his son Kui^sla and the gift of half of the amalaka. The whole 
narrative concludes with the enumeration of the successors of 
Aioka and the persecution indulged in by Pushyamitra. The 
general plan has nothing artificial in it: it starts with the ^ 
ancestors of the king, his birth and his youth * at the end 
come his old age, his death and his successors. But the order 
of the episodes is sometimes arbitrsry and could be 
convenienty modified as in the DivyavadSna. The conformity 
5 
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of the plan of the A. W. K. with that of the A. W. Ch« 
probably shows that the two recensions have reproduced faith¬ 
fully the arrangement of the Deeds of A4oka just as the original 
redactor had fixed it. 

The founder of a great empire leaves in the popular mind 
a profound and durable impression. The legend of A4oka 
which elaborated itself among the Buddhist communities, did 
not interest the clergy alone ; it was at least in fragments, 
undoubtedly a subject of universal remembrance. Received 
and transmitted by every group whatever, it thrust itself upon 
the narrators and besides it was not modihed by any of them. 
When the author of the Asokavadana took it into his head to 
serve the reputation of the great king as well as to raise the 
prestige of Upagupta, it was beyond his power to substitute 
an imaginary A^oka for the picture that was in the fancy of his 
age* In case he was to furnish proof of his intiative by des¬ 
cribing the pompous reception of the patriarch of Mathura at 
the palace of Pataliputra, he would have to endeavour to make 
this innovation acceptable by retracing faithfully the known 
features of the legend. But for a single episode which went 
deep into his heart viz* the interview of ASoka with Upagupta* 
he appears to have reproduced the work of a previous writer. 

To be convinced of this, it suffices to examine which holy 
personage is associated with the king in each section of the 
story. Whoever goes through any one of the recensions of the 
Aiokavaddna, cannot fail to observe the frequent recurrence of 
the same theme : it has been said several times that ASokft 
went to the hermitage of KukkutSir&ma to the Stliavira Ya4as. 
In the DivySvaddna for example* this monastery is mentioned 
right from the beginning of the episode of the infernal Prison 
(p. 375).” Afterwards the king goes there in person to meet 
the Sthavira Ya4as (p, 381). He returns to the place before 
his interview with Upagupta (p. 384). After the pilgrimages 
to the holy places he summons the bhikshus of all the regions* 
and as the seat of the Ancient One (Vriddh3sana) remains un¬ 
occupied he asks for the reason of it. It is Ya^s who replies 
(p. 399). At this point is interpolated the account of the 
^xeception of Pin(;loia. • After the account of the offerings made 
to the Bodhi Tree* a brief story in which two 
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appear* opens with a reflection of YaSas (p. 404). In the 
beginning of the legend of Kupula it is once again YaSas who 
instructs the young prince in the Law (p. 406). And when 
Vxt&^oka the younger brother of the king is converted, it is at 
Kukkutsrsma that he enters into religious life (p. 423). In 
the avadsna of the "Gift of half of an gmalaka" there are 
constant references to that monastery and its abbot (Ya^as). 
Finally, when Pushyamitra attempts to destroy the Buddhist 
Dharma, he is miraculously put to flight the moment he 
approaches this hermitages with his troops (p. 434). 

Thus YaSas or his monastery appears in all the sections of 
the narrative. The other saints are brought by turns into 
communication with the great king e g. the bhikshu Samudra, 
Upagupta and Pipdola. But each of these personages are 
found to intervene only in one episode” while YaSas is present 
€verywhere. On the side of the laity it is the Chakravartin 
Asoka who gives unity to the cycle of legends ; on the side of 
the clergy it is the abbot of Kukku^Srama. Wheresoever these 
two are united we come upon a framework in which successive 
episodes arc inserted. This is why even in the episode com¬ 
prising Upagupta, the author of the AiolMvadana avails him¬ 
self of YaSas for the purpose of introducing his heroes and 
welding the story of the Pilgrimage together with the general 
mass of legends. 

The above statement agrees with what we already know* 
According to the story of the Second Council in the V* M. S. 
Yadas presides over the assembly. Later when the Western 
Church came to be preponderant, the apostles of the west viz. 
^& 9 avssa, Madhy&ntika and Upagupta cast YaSas into the 
background preventing him even from figuring in the rank of 
the patriarchs. Regarding this we have already reached the 
conclusion that the account of the Second Council inserted in 
the V. M. S. where Ya£as occupies the premier place, must be 
regarded as having been anterior to our earliest lists of patnk 
archs and, consequently also to the redaction of the AhkSvd- * 
^na. Here the survey of the Deeds of Aiioka leads us to 
identical results. Two layers of tradition can be clea^ dis- 
tingui^ied in it: one, more ancient, where Yadas is ahi^s in 
the front rank: another, in which the fatb^of the l^thurft 
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School assert themselves and where Ya4as yields place to patri«> 
arch Upagupta. Our two constructions thus meet each other 
and support each other reciprocally. 

In the account of the Second Council in the V. M. S. 
YaSas is a monk belonging to the village of Vasava in the Vriji 
country. In the A^oka-Story he is the abbot of the Kukkuta- 
rama monastery in the neighbourhood of Pataliputra. These 
vicssitudes have nothing unnatural in them in a country where, 
in the absence of truthful annals, the traditions of religious 
history were in a process of perpetual becoming. VaiSall had 
its hour of glory as the anicient Parinivar^asatTcu point out.^ 
But already the same texts forecast the brilliant future of 
Pataliputra.® When the Mauryas took their abode in this 
city they did not only build their palace and establish their 
services here. ASoka after being converted to Buddhism 
attracted numerous monks to it. For political reasons the 
rich Kukkutarama became one of the premier monasteries of 
the empire. Ever since then, the memory of ASoka remained 
attached for a long time to the name of that hermitage. It 
was contrived to associate YaSas with it as the latter was the 
president of the Second Council and one of the most celebrated 
saints of the Church since the death of Snanda. This fiiction 
ingratiated itself easily; and thus came to be associated with 
the same cycle of legends—two personages of whom we can¬ 
not even affirm whether they lived in the same time or knew 
each other. 

When Mathura became a religious and intellectual centre 
in the Buddhist Church, it received from the*more ancient 
communities great number of texts, canonical or purely legen¬ 
dary. Developed in diverse circumstances, these stories did 
not always agree with one another. For example, Yaias was 
represented in them sometimes as an austere monk of the V^iji 
country, reformer of the Church on the occasion of the Coun¬ 
cil of Vat^ali, and sometimes as a monk of the Kukkutarama 
monastery, spiritual counseller of Chakravartin Afoka. It has 
already been noticed that while composing his list of patriarchs, 
the author of the AhkSvadana had completely omitted Yaias 
and the other saints of the east* As a contrast, the same writer, 
whMe narrating the life of Aioka, bestows an important role on 
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YaSas» recalls his name in each episode and avails himself of 
him for assuring the continuity of the story. What is respon¬ 
sible for this difference of treatment ? It is probable that 
during the epoch when the ASokclvadSna was composed, the 
traditions regarding the history of the Patriarchs remained 
-uncertain and floating while the legend of A4oka had already 
been crystallised. Besides the succession of the Patriarchs 
interested, chiefly the clergy. A writer could manage to 
introduce changes there without the simple laity zealously 
watching it. The legend of the great king on the contrary, 
had left profound impressions in the human heart; it was 
impossible to effect any abrupt transformation of it without 
raising protests. 

However the Deeds of A§oka had not attained absolute 
stability. An ingenious narrator could, without altering the 
foundation, introduce new scenes and to some extent, modify 
the list of the elders. This is what the author of the .dioka- 
vadana appears to have done. He has imagined the episode 
of the meeting of Aioka and Upagupta and has made them 
visit the sacred places together. However, besides being 
cleverly linked up with the story, this episode indicates that it 
is at least partly an innovation and manifests clearly the ten¬ 
dencies of its author. He glorifies Upagupta and exalts above 
all the other saints the same Ananda who had been decried 
elsewhere, but for whom the people of Mathura always nursed 
a particular tenderness. Here is a summary of it: ASoka 
goes to the Kukkutsrama monastery and wants to know from 
the Sthaviia (Ya^as) whether any second person had ever been 
the object of a prediction analogous to that which was made 
with regard to himself after the gift of a handful of earth. 
Ya^as in reply, refers to the journey of the Master to Mathura 
and the prophecy regarding Upagupta. His discourse repro¬ 
duces feature by feature, a fragment of the Avadana of Upa¬ 
gupta (Chapter VI of the A. W. K. and A. W. Ch.). It was 
a clever stunt to put in the mouth of Ya6as, the eulogy of 
the saint of Mathura. From the very beginning one can 
•guess the place of origin of the author and understand his 
anxiety to bring Upagupta to equal footing with Chakravartin 
Afoka. 
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Forthwith the king forms the design to go to Mathura. But 
Upagupta forestalls his desire i the saint embarks with an 
escort of 18000 arhats and arrives at Pa^aliputra. The King 
is speedily informed. A^oka, beside himself with joy, takes 
off from his neck a precious collar of pearls and gives it to the 
man who had come to announce the news. The exaggeration 
in these details reveals once moie the intentions and the 
temperament of the author. 

Finally, guided by Upagupta, the king begins his pilgri* 
mage. He visits the sacred places of Buddhism and deposits 
rich offerings on the stupas of the great disciples of the 
Buddha, specially on the stupa of Snanda. Why did the king 
who came to erect 84000 stupas, thanks to the co-operation 
of YaSas,—take to the road with Upagupta alone, without 
his usual counsellor ? This feature is sufficient to indicate the 
influence of a new story-teller, who is a stranger to the original 
text. The pilgrimage of ASoka, at least so far as it is narrated 
in the Aiokavadana, is neither by the same author nor does it 
belong to the same time, as that of the original framework of the 
legend. Likewise, in the account of the journey of the Buddha 
to the north-west of India, the choice of the companion of the 
Master enables us to distinguish two different layers of tradi¬ 
tion : the one according to which the Buddha is followed by his 
usual companion Ananda, and the other—a later one,—where 
the Kashmirian narrator has replaced Xnanda by Vajrapa^i. 

The episode which we are now going to analyse, can be 
divided into three scenes : a) the meeting of the king with 
Ya4as ; b) the interview between the king and Upagupta ; c) 
the pilgrimage to the holy places. The first scene partly and 
the second wholly,—are of obvious local inspiration ; these have 
been devised by a narrator of Math urs,—to be more exact,— 
by the author of the Aiokavadana. So far as the pilgrimage 
episode is concerned the question of origin however is much 
less clear. Undoubtedly it is once more the author of the 
Aiokavadana who has made the choice of Upagupta as the 
guide of the royal pilgrim. But the writer might have adapted 
ap earlier story which narrates the same journey without the 
jpresence of Upagupta. A large number of facts would probabbr 
confirm the hypothesis* , 
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If the author of the Aiokavaddna had traced through his 
Qwn proper initiative, the itinerary of the pilgrimage, he would 
ijot have failed to make A6oka go west ; the example of the 
Buddha was of sufficient authority to him on that point. One 
could imagine the king going to render homage to the sanctua¬ 
ries of Mathura following the footprints of the great Master. 
Yet, in the Aiokavaddna the last station of pilgrimage is 
SrSvastl. The King it appears, made his offerings to the 
stupas of the great disciples of the Buddha, not far from the 
Jetavana monastery. Were not there at Mathura other stupas 
which ASoka could have visited ? It is true, Hiuen Tsang 
points to a large number of them, much later. But only three 
among them, according to the evidence of the Chinese pilgrim, 
had been erected by Aioka, or in other words, were of an 
archaic form (Hiuan-Tsang Memoirs trans. Julien I p. 208). 
If the pilgrimage terminated at Sravasti, the author of the 
Aiokdvadana while reproducing a story that had neglected 
western India, did not venture to introduce new modifications 
in it. Mathura at that time., had not come to be a place of 
pilgrimage comparable to Sravasti: and the writer had no 
desire to take the risk of being accused of imposture by chang¬ 
ing too radically an episode that was possibly, either very well- 
known or conformed to the itinerary generally followed by the 
pilgrims. 

Tfiranatha in his History, summarises a version of the 
A6oka-Story which is apparently later and independent of the 
Aiokdvadana. Upagupta plays no part here. However, 
according ^o this narrative, after having loaded with favours a 
great assembly of Arhats, the king, carried on the shoulders of 
powerful Yakshas, had visited within seven days the chaityas 
of all the countries. The pilgrimage of Adoka is not therefore 
a tradition peculiar to the Mathura School. The author of the 
Aiol^vaddna probably goes no further than an adjustment of 
his ends by showing tlje great ruler as guided by Upagupta, 
and also possibly by assigning to Snanda a part of the 
enormous offerings. 

Of the six principal episodes which constitute the Aioka- 
$tory in the Aiokavaddna five make almost no reference to the 
land of Mathura or to the patriarch Upagupta'., The latter 
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appears only in the story of the pilgrimage and in the preceding 
scene, the obvious purpose of the author being to place him in 
the premier rank by the side of Chakravartin A4oka. From this 
1 conclude that this episode alone has been recast by the author 
of the Asokavaddna. It has again been done discreetly, for 
among the restored parts, one can find traces of the ancient 
story. There existed therefore a redaction of the Deeds of 
A4oka, previous to the Asokdvadcina, which had reached 
MathurS and had been utilised by a writer of that region. It 
seems further that the author, not content with having made 
the work of a predecessor his own, had not even deemed it 
necessary to change the title. But the last point needs to be 
stated more precisely. 

One of the recensions of the Asokavaddna is entitled in 
Chinese, A-yu-wang-king which corresponds to the Sanskrit 
AiokardjasUtra. Besides the name of the translated Chinese 
text A-yu-wang-chuan presupposes a Sanskrit original, Aiokd- 
rdjdvaddna. The traditional formula that inaugurates the 

sQtras viz. ‘Thus have 1 heard," "Once upon a time.", is 

absent in the A. W. K. and the A.W.Ch , but it is retained in 
the beginning of the recension inserted in the Divydvaddna, 
It is probable that the first recension of the Deeds of ASoka 
appeared in the form and with the title of a sQtra. It was 
the AiokardjasUtra or in a simpler form, the AiokasUVra, 
Amalgamated by a writer of Mathura with an account of the 
First Council and a life of the Patriarchs, it gave its name to 
the entire collection as is also testified to by the A-yu-^wang king 
(•=>AiokardjasUtra)^ We believe, later the work, enlarged by 
the addition of new chapters, ceased to be considered any lon¬ 
ger a sOtra and became the Aiokdvaddna (i.e. A-yu- wang^chuan^ 
in Chinese). Be that as it may, in order to avoid any modifi¬ 
cation of the accepted terminology, we shall continue to employ 
the expression,. Aiokavaddna with the import that we have 
bestowed on it up till now, and we shall reserve the title 
4^iokardjasUtra (briefly,— AiokasUtra) for denoting the redaction 
of the Deeds of ASoka anterior to the Aiokavaddna, in the state 
in which it existed before being incorporated into the latter. 

At this point some new problems crop up. Where and 
when had the AiokasUtra been composed ? This twofold 
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question has a direct bearing on our enquiries. Had the date of 
the ASokasUtra been known it would allow us to determine with 
much precision the exact time of the composition of the Asoka” 
vadana. Besides it is worth while to know in which locality 
the legend of A^oka had been elaborated and by what route it 
had reached Mathura. These diverse points could only be 
clarified by a more penetrating analysis of the Deeds of ASoka. 



NOTES 


1. The first three sub titles of this column are absent in the 
text. We have restored them following the other 
recensions 

2. All the page-references are to the edition of the Divyctva- 
d&na by E.B. Cowell and R.A. Neil (Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1886)—Translator. 

3. Strictly speaking this is not exact if the actual texts of 
the recensions of the Asokavadana are considered. Each 
of the episodes of Vita^oka and Kun^la concludes with a 
fragment that narrates the acts of these personages during 
their previous births. These 'stories of the past’ arc put 
in the mouth of Upagupta who begins all on a sudden 
to speak to the Bhikshus, without his presence being 
explained and without it being known to anybody where 
and in what circumstances the conversation had taken 
place. If those words of Upagupta are struck off, any 
unbiased reader would not be able himself to guess 
them. The not very subtle manner in which the patriarch 
has been introduced on these two occasions and the 
insignificant role he has been made to play, make 
one think that the two 'stories of the past’ are subsequent 
interpolations in the text of the Aiokdvadana. It seems 
that from a certain epoch the writers had felt the nece¬ 
ssity of explaining the good or bad destiny of their 
heores always by the theory of Karma. Thus in the oldest 
redactions of the Parinirvar}>asUtras the episode of 
Subhadra, the last disciple of the Buddha was not followed 
by any ‘story of the past’. It is at a sufficiently late 
date and in a few texts only that the episode has been 
recast on the model of the Jfttakas. 

4. Cf. Le ParinirvSt^a et les Funerailles du Buddha J. A* 

® 1918 Up. 455. 
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5. See in the ParinirvaiyasUtras the Buddha’s prediction 
regarding Pataliputra * Mahaparinibbdmsutta C. I. § 28 ; 
Vinaya of the Mula-Sarvastivadins Tripi^aka ed. Tokyo 
XVII, 2, p. 73a. 

6. Cf. Note 3 above. 



CHAPTER V 


THE SCHOOL OF KAU^AMBI AND THE LEGEND 

OF PINDOLA 

t » 

According to the V. M. S. the monks summoned to the 
Council of Vai4ftlr were the residents of seven principal local!* 
ties viz. the cities ol Samka^ya, Pataliputra, Srughna, Mahi$- 
mati (?) and Sahajilti as well as two villages of the Vyiji country 
named 'Peaceful-journey* and V^savagrama. This list is a 
document of the highest importance ; it specifies the places 
where the great monasteries stood at the time of its composi¬ 
tion. It is instructive to compare these with the toponyms 
mentioned in the Chullavagga (XII. 1). The names of some 
cities are common to both the narratives, such as Ves&li, 
Samkassa and Sahajati. Vasavagrsma is omitted in the Pali 
text, but one finds the proof of its existence in the very name 
of the bhikkhu Vasavagamika. Most of the places cited in the 
narrative of the Sthaviras are absent in that of the Mnla-Sar- 
vastivadins e. g. Soreyya, Kannakujja, Udumbara, Aggalapura, 
Kosambi, Ahogatiga, Patheyya and Avanti. 

The localities enumerated in the V. M. S. reveal not a very 
extended perimeter whereas the geographical horizon of the 
Chullavagga (XII. 1), is much larger. Above all, two facts 
merit attention ; Pataliputra, the capital of the Ma\jryas is not 
mentioned much in the latter text. As a contrast, Kaudambl. 
which is not alluded to in the V. M. S., appears in the 
Chullavagga (XII. 1.) very prominently. It is to this city that 
Ya4as goes from the very first for recruiting his partisans and 
he goes there by the air-route. It all happens as if the account 
of the V. M. S. had been composed during a period when 
•Buddhism was still confined to a narrow domain and when 
Pst^aliputra was the seat of a flourishing community. On the 
•contrary Chullavagga XII ought to be referring to an epoch 
when the orbit of the Church was much larger ; the influence 
the communities of the west began to prevail from that 
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time ; P&taliputra had lost its religious importance and 
Kau^ambl had attained the premier rank. It follows Irom this 
that Chullavagga XII represents, in comparison to the parallel 
account of the V. M. S., a relatively late redaction and also 
that the city of Kau65mbl must have been one of the centres 
where the Sthavira sect was the most in favour. 

Other facts bring to light the role of the monks of Vatsa in 
the formation of the Pali Canon. In the V. M, S. the account 
of the First Council concludes after the eulogy of the Law made 
by Mahgks^yapa. In Chullavagga XI the closure of the 
assembly is followed by two episodes : the one very short, 
narrates the arrival of PorS^a and his disciples ; the other 
which is much longer brings into the scene the bhikshu 
Channa. Entrusted with the task of notifying to this disciple 
the punishment which the Buddha had inflicted on him, 
Xnanda goes to the Ghoshitarama Monastery of KauSflmbr 
where the culprit was staying, and announces to him that he 
had been banished from the Samgha. Seized with remorse 
Channa enters into meditation and acquires the qualifications 
of an Arhat so that the interdict is at once raised. This story 
is evidently analogous to the account of the Trial of Snanda as 
reported in many of the narratives of the First Council. Accord¬ 
ing to a sufficiently wide-spread tradition, Xnanda convicted 
of infamy, had been expelled from the assembly of the five 
hundred, and provoked by this humiliation, he raised himself 
very soon to the rank of an Arhat. In modelling the episode 
of Channa on that of the Trial of Ananda, the author of 
Chullavagga XI intended undoubtedly to rehabilitate the monk 
of KauSambi who had been condemned for a grave offence. 
Not being able to deny the guilt of his confrfere who had 
attained public notoriety, the writer undertook to misrepresent 
the tradition for the highest glory of KauiSmbi as well as for 
the edification of all. He spoke of the offence in veiled terms 
and showed that the chastisement was after all only a means of 
aanctification : as soon as he is humiliated. Channa raises hinf- 
self to the rank of an Arhat so that the steps taken against him 
become inoperative. In the Pali text the story follows closely 
the public confession of Ananda. After the numerous offences 
devoured by the latter, that of Channa, which again is 
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not Specified, does not make any impression and appears 
excusable^. 

Besides, the procedure followed for imposing the ban on 
the monk of KauSambi is likely to throw into relief the impor* 
tance of the monastery of Ghositarama. Ananda goes there 
solemnly accompanied by five hundred bhikshus. Then the 
foremost concern of the members of the Councili after the 
closure of the assembly, is to despatch to that monastery a 
delegation equally numerous. The credulous reader is led to 
infer from this that since the time of the Buddha Kauiambi 
had been the seat of a very powerful community. Yet, the 
institution of monasteries was unknown to primitive Buddhism: 
the lists of the dhatdrikgas and the earliest texts of the Suttani- 
pata leave us in no doubt in this respect*. To pretend that 
the Ghositarama was contemporary of l^akyamuni was to 
commit an anachronism the reasons for which can be easily 
guessed : admitted late into the society of the faithful, the 
monks of Kau^ambi like those of all the communities of the 
west, were on the look out for arguments in favour of the 
antiquity of their monastery. The episode of Channa as they 
conceived it and associated it with the account of the First 
Council, enabled them to attain a two-fold result; they rehabi¬ 
litated Channa who down to that time had lowered them in 
public eye ; at the same time they let it be understood that the 
GhositsrSma was one of the earliest and most venerable monas¬ 
teries of the Church. 

In the Farinirmr^asutra of the Mnla-Sarv&stivadins Ananda 
is found to entreat the Buddha not to pass into Nirv&^a in a 
miserable market-town, but rather to end his life in one of the 
six great cities : Srsvasti, S^iketa, Champs, Vfir&oast, Vai4sU 
and Rsjagriha (Tripitiaka, Tokyo Ed. XVII, 2. p. 79b, Col. 19). 
In another Nirvar^asotra, the Fo-pan-nUyuan-Ung, Ananda 
anumerat^s the same cities in a slightly different order : ^rftvastl, 
Saketa, Champs, Rsjagriha, Vsrsttast and Vai4sll (Tripitaka ed. 
Tokyo, p. 17a, Col. 14), The exhortation of Ananda is repro¬ 
duced in the Psli MahSparinibbana and the Mahasudassana 
sttitas; but the list of the cities has been modified there ; *’Sire,*^ 
eays Ananda, ''there are,other great cities: Champs* RSjagaha, 
Sskets, Kosschl^ and Vstft&a»'' (Rhys. Davids* SaM 
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Books of the Buddhists II pp. 161, 199). The city of the 
Vatsa country (KauS&mbl) has been substituted for Vaiigll. On 
this occasion too, the Pfili text deviates from the traditional 

version in order to extol Kau^gmbl. 

The accounts of the death of the Master and of the first two 
Councils are among the most important sections of the 
Dharma and the Vinaya Pitakas. Of the three fragments we 
have studied, the redaction of the Sthaviras presents the same 
deviation in comparison to that of the Sarvastivgdins ; above all 
an eagerness to exalt Kau6ambl and its monasteries, manifests 
itself in it. Since this rank prejudice is revealed in the basic 
and extremely divergent texts, it is probable that the whole of 
the canonical writings constituting the heritage of the Sthaviras 
had been refounded, classified and remodelled in the monas¬ 
teries of the Vatsa country. In other words, the monks of 
Kau^ambl appear to have elaborated the first rough draft of the 
Pali Canon. 

This inference is by no means in disagreement with what we 
know of the distribution of the middle Indian dialects. Although 
the origin of Pali is a controversial question, it may be affirmed 
that this religious language had been born neither in the domain 
of the Magadhi nor in the country of the North-West. To be 
more precise, it appears that one must look for its cradle within 
a perimeter limited in the north by the frontier of the 
Sorasenas, in the east by a line passing somewhere beyond 
Safichr and Barhut, in the south by the Vindhya mountains and 
in the west by the meridian of Ngsik, that is to say, within a 
region, the two poles of which are Kau6ambi in the north-east 
atd Ujjayinl in the south-west. Of these two cities, the second 
is particularly known as a centre of civilisation® so that some 
scholars have attempted to describe it as a linguistic capital. 
Without disputing that the School of Ujjayinl had exercised an 
influence on the development of the Pali Canon and the diffu¬ 
sion of the Sthavira sect, we think that originally this sect had 
its positive links with the country of Vatsa. At any rate this iJ 
what emerges from the comparison which we have proceeded to 
institute between the parallel fragments of the Dharma and the 
Vinaya Pi(akas. 

This leads us to specify the general notions laid down at 
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the commencement of the Introduction. We have indicated 
three principal steps in the route of Buddhism towards the 
north-west, viz, Magadha, Mathura and Kashmir ; and we 
have observed that the doctrine was at the same time propa¬ 
gated all along the other commercial routes, specially towards 
the south-west following the Kau6ambi-Safichl-Ujjayinl-Bary- 
gaza axis. Distinctive tendencies characterised the develop¬ 
ment of the faith in each of these directions. Drawn along 
towards these far away regions the doctrine began to change 
little by little. The Sarvastivadin sect appears to have been 
born at Mathura with a Canon written in Sanskrit. Besides 
some basic texts of the Pali Canon bear the stamp of the 
School of KauSambl. The SarvSstivadin and the Sthavira 
sects had therefore from the beginning distinct orientations : 
the former turned rather towards Kashmir and Gandhara and 
the latter towards Ujjayin! and Barygaza. 

It remains to mention a synchronism between the phases 
and their development. Were the Sthaviras in advance of 
their rivals ? Did these groups react on each other, or else 
did they pursue their particular destinies independently ? The 
analysis of the Deeds of A4oka and the investigation into the 
circumstances in which this theme had evolved, enable us to 
point out in a precise manner the reciprocal relations and 
influences of the Schools of Kau^ambl and Mathura. 

Since the day when Kau^ambl became the seat of an 
important Buddhist community the writers of the locality had 
sought to give it its patent of "holy land". They pretended 
that the Buddha had journeyed there. The legend of Udena 
(Udayana), King of Vatsa, the same as has been recounted in 
the A(t:hakatha ot the Dhammapada, certainly belonged to 
the ancient folk-lore of this region. It informs us that during 
the life-time of S&kyamuni three merchants named Ghosita, 
Kukkuta and Pftvariya lived in Kau4&mbl. They erected three 
large vihsras, the Ghositftrfima, the Kukkutftrfima and the 
^Pftvftriyakfirfima ; and the Master, invited by them, consented 
to visit each of these monasteries (DhammapadaUhahcuha I 
p. 208). This part of the story had for its object to prove that 
the great convents of KaulSmbi belonged to the time of the 
Buddha and had been sanctified by his presence. The text is 
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besides, instructive as it goes to confirm our views on the part 
played by the Sre^thins in the diffusion of Buddhism. We 
may compare the gift of Jetavana by Anfithapipdiba and many 
similar instances with it. It appears that in many cases the 

new religion owed its earliest establishments to persons enrich¬ 
ed by trade. 

Later the chroniclers set themselves to exalt these humble 
beginnings by extolling the condition of the donnors. They 
sought besides, noble patrons for the Church fiom among 
kings and ministers. In the Divycivadana Ghoshila is one 
of the three ministers of the king of Kau^ftmbr (DivyS- 
vadSna XXXVI p. 529). According to the Tibetans, drawing 
undoubtedly from an Indian source, four kings were born con¬ 
temporaneously with the Buddha and had been in communi¬ 
cation with him viz. at ^r&vastl Prasenajit, at Rajagriha 
Bimbisfira, at Ujjayini Pradyota and at Kau^ftmbl Udayana 
(Schiefner Tibetische Lebensbeschreihtmg p. 235). The sacred 
writers have grouped these personages around the Buddha in 
order to provide the latter with a retinue composed of the 
greatest heroes of legend. No evidence of historical nature how¬ 
ever guarantees that all of them had lived in the same time, or 
particularly, that all these kings had known the Master perso- ' 
nally*. In the A^^hakathft of the Dhammapada Udena (-■Udaya¬ 
na} is made ultimately to listen to the prediction of l§fikyamuni. 
Likewise in the MukandikSvedSna which is the 36th narrative 
of the Div^vadana the Buddha is found to have the king of 
Kau^ftmbl as a member of his audience. In other works, such 
as the Chii^ese translation of the Dharmapada and the Udaya- 
na^Vataseir^c^afipjichchhZ, this prince is described as possess¬ 
ing characteristics of a fervent disciple of the Buddha (Lacote 
Bs$ai sur Gund^hya et la Bfhadtathd pp.26i-65). One notices 
once nkore in all these accounts the influence of the Buddhists 
oi Kautambi desirous of proving the antiquity of their brother¬ 
hood and of assigning to it, since its inception, an illustrious 
pirotector. 

Making the Buddha a host of the Ghoshitftrsma monastery 
and representing the local hero Udayana as a Buddhist zealot, 
were certainly ingenius artifices bitt these could not lead veiry 
The life of Udayana, such 8s it had been' rooted in 

6 
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popular memory, was anything but edifying. It was impossi* 
ble to transform profoundly the legend of a monarch, cruel and 
notorious for his crimes. For projecting on the origins, of the 
Church ot KauSftmb! the radiance of a reputation less profane 
and more sacred, what was required was a patron>saint who 
would be for that community what Upagupta was for the 
brotherhood of Mathurs. Such a personage was Pi9dola 
Hi&radvSja. 

According to the commentary of the Psli TheragSth^, 
Tipdola was born in the time of the Buddha as the son of 

the chaplain of King Udena (Udayana) of KosAmbi.* 

(cf. Mrs. Rhys Davids Psalms of the Brethren, p. 110). The 
tradition that links up Pipqlola with the country of KauSfimb! 
and associates him with Udayana, king of Vat&a, is constant. 
According to a sutta of the Sarpyukta-NikSya, which has its equi¬ 
valent in the SarnyuktSgama Udayana comes to discover Pi^dol^ 
at Ghoshitgrsma and wants to know from him how the youngest 
ones among the bhikshus had been able to attain so dignified 
an attitude. In the Pin-t’eou-lu-t*u4o-cho wei yeou-t’o-yen 
twang chuo fa yuan king (Nanijo 1347) Pipdols replying to a 
question of Udayana demonstrates the vanity of royal grandeurs 
by a long series of comparisons. The prose commentary on the 
P&li Jdtaka also refers to a legend which brings face to face 
PiOdola^ and the king of Vatsa. All these texts have been 
analysed in a very important monoir entitled Les Seize Arhat 
protecteurs de la Loi (pp. 85-88) by Sylvain L^vi and EdoUard 
Ghavannes. 

If ,Hndola was. one of the premier monks belonging to 
Kau4&mblr one can understand the faithful of that region 
choosing him as patorn and endeavouring to raise him to the 
rank of the great saints. He cotrid not be made to piaty an 
important role in the service of the Buddha ; tirat place had been 
taken by eminent personages for a Icmger time past. During' 
the epoch when Kauiftmbi became the seat of a fioueishing 
community, the legend of Sfikyamuni had pretty nearly attained? 
a fixed shape; the itew saint could appear in it only kt a 
lamr leyd as a supernumerasy. There did not remsht^af^ 
t^bher way than to intrdcluce him in a more recent; c^le el 
itffnte thetsuh^t-matter of which being very loose could vast.,I 
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receive new impressions. It may be seen that the process of 
•elaboration of the Aioka-legend came to be consummated 
4 >recisely in the same region of Kauiftmbi and during the same 
•epoch when Pipd^^l^ had become celebrated. The fusion of 
these elements was almost inevitable. It is in the cycle of 
legends associated with the great Chakravartin that Pipd^l^ 
was to occupy the eminent place which the pride of his com- 
43atriots had assigned to him. 

* The interview between Pindola and A^ka is narrated in 
four recensions of the AsokBvadSna. These parallel texts have 
been studied in detail by Sylvain L^vi and Edouard Chavannes. 
1 reproduce here the beginning of the story from the Div3f3- 
vadana, after its translation as made by them. 

Divylavaddna XXVII p. 399 : (King A4oka addresses an 
invitation to the Buddhist clergy ; three hundred thousand 

bhikshus respond to the appeal).“but no body occupied 

the seat of the ancient one {vriddhasana). The king asked : 
*Why is that seat of the ancient one not occupied ? Yonder, 
there is an elder named Ya^as who possesses the six super** 
•knowledges*. He (Yafias) said : ‘Great king, that is the seat of 
the ancient one !* The king said i 'Oh Sthavira, is there 
^ny one older than thou ?' The Sthavira said ; ‘Yes, great 
king, there is one of us whom the best of the speaking beings, 
•the sovereign master, has declared to be the foremost anrong 
•the roaring ones. It is to Pi?id®la Bh&radvftja, the foremost 
-one, sire, that the seat belongs !’ Then the king with all hie 
•pores ^ivering like a kadamba flower, said: ‘Is there any monk, 
who has seen the Buddha and is still alive ?’ The Sthavira 
xeplied : ’^es great king, Pipdola Bhfiradvftja (that is his 
name) has seen the Buddha and he is still alive*. The king 
said: ‘Sthavira, is it possible for me to sic him?* The 
^Sthavira said: ‘Great king, thou shalt See him presently. 

This is the time of . ys arrival* .** (Les Sef?e Ai*oe profec- 

teurs de la tol p. 120). 

It IS (^oite clear that tbS writer^ of Kau^amhl have made «»• 
•of Pi^d^lft M same manner in which those oT Mtfthmrfl* 
have utilised Upagupfa, In each of the two cities attempt! 
were made to honour a local saint by ahowhig tkaft he had 
eeeeived the homage of the Qiekravar^ AAoli^. Bet while 
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there wae no difficulty in holding up AIdka and Upagupta ae 
contemporaries, the bringing together of Pip^ola and the great 
monarch constituted a blatant anachronism. Pipdola was 
known as a disciple of the Buddha How could he again be 
associated with the Maurya Court ? The difficulty could be 
avoided only by affirming that the monk did not die but con> 
tinued to act as guardian to the Law through the centuries, 
without attaining Nirvfi^a. 

This solution had not been adopted without reason. It was’ 
suggested to the redactor of the Aiokasatra by those versions 
which came to be grouped round the name of Pip^ola at an early 
date. In case one admits that the latter is the only one from 
among the disciples of the Buddha to be found foregoing access 
to Nirv&^a, he must also be supposed to have been guilty (of 
some offence) and liable to punishment. It would be proper 
therefore to examine the antecedents of Pip^ola before 
analysing the rest of the story. 

Probably from very early times he had gained notoriety 
for intemperance. A narrative of the V. M. S. in the Section of 
the Remedies {Bhe^jyavastu) illustrates this shortcoming and 

explains its origin. Requested to describe his previous birth 
Pipdolft replied through the following verse* : '^Formerly 1 

was born in a noble femily. Next to my parents, I was 
independent in the house. My father had ordered me to 
manage his shops and to look after the members of the 
family* My heart was always avaricious; I gave neither 
ploAes nor food to my brothers, sisters, and the servants. 
Also, when my mother demanded food from me, 1 did not 
give it to her. Further my lips uttered these foul 
ijyords, 'You may eat tiles and stones*. As a result of this 
evil action I fell into the great hells,-*the great burning 
hell iFrmapana) and that of the Black Cord (KdHaaura). In 
those pteoes I endured all sorts of sufferings. After having 
gone through these sufferings in the different hells, 1 was b(»n 
among e^n ; but as a resultt of that evil action I continued to 
^ilevoor, tiles,and atones; when the hour repast came, I had 
never enough to eat; hunger emd thirst tortured ma; and in 
thijS way I constantly endure^ torments* I am at present pas^ 
pg through my boro among human beings, I have 
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Yttnounced worldly life, and I am serving in person the great 
master who has the Perfect Illumination and who is without any 
superior. Just because I have been able to come out of worldly 
life, entering the religion of the lion of the ^akyas, I have been 
able to secure the road to Arhatship ; I have ceased to burn and 
I enjoy coolness. The Blessed JOne (the Buddha) has made the 
following prediction about me : *When you shall have dispelled 
the passions, by virtue of the lion's roar you shall have the 
premier rank*. Now, although 1 have obtained supernatural 
insight, I continue to eat tiles and stones. Even if I have to 
pass through hundred kalpas, the acts which 1 have committed 
would not cease to be in my way. Oh elders, be aware of 
this now : I recall the evil deed of my past life ; I have already 
undergone all kinds of sufferings : What remains of my previ> 
ous actions must now exhaust itself. My name is Pip^ola. 
Now before this great assembly I narrate the acts of my past 
life in the middle of the great lake that is never heated 
{AMvataptay*. 

Sylvain L6vi and Edouard Chavannes have shown that the 
very name Pip^ola “agrees well with the idea of a gluttonous 
monk, evidently because of its kinship with the word 
which literally means a 'small ball’, particularly a 'ball of cooked 
rice*, but which by a normal process of development, has come 
to aquire the meaning of 'food' in general, and in a more 
restricted sense 'the food>stuff given as alms to a monk". (Les 
Seize Arhat p. 91). 

Pi^dola therefore, as his name indicates, had from the 
beginning the evil reputation of being a gluttonous monk. This 
trivial fact could not fail to give offence to the devotees, parti¬ 
cularly to those of Kauiambl. So we come across some writera 
belonging precisely to the Sthavira sect, who made an effort to 
mellow down the tradition. 

According to the Pftli 77ierag3di2-commentary already 
•cited, one day Pipdola received a visit from one of his old 
friends who was an avaricious Brahma^a The Thera persu; 
•aded him to make an offering which he undertook to make over 
to the Community* But because the Brahma^a believed that 
die Thera was greedy and looked for his own personal advan¬ 
tage, Pi9d(>U set about to instruct him ob the advantages accm« 
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ing from gifts made to the community of monks, in thesr 
words : 

“1 do not live in misconduct ; food never engrosses my 
heart. The machine is kept ht by nourishment. ; that is why I 
go on begging.’’ 

The Milindapaf&to cites two other verses not less edifying, 
which it attributes to Pin^la in the same manner : 

*'The sage who has realised the true nature of the body and 
has a good insight into it, remains absolutely unattached amidst 
objects of senses” {Milinda, p. 398}^ 

”In hell (there are) terrible perils ; in nirvdtya immense 
happiness ; these are the two objects which the yogin must 
consider”. {Ibid, p. 404). 

According to the Pftli VdUna IV. 6. it is with regard to- 
Pi^oia that the Buddha pronounced one of the most celebrated 

stanzas collected in the Dhammapada (verse 185): ”.The 

Blessed One (Buddha) looked at the venerable Pi^^ola 
Bh&radvftja who was seated not far from him, squatting with 
his head and shoulders erect, as a monk of the forests, as a 

monk living on alms, etc.And when he had seen him, he 

at once uttered the following formula : "Do not speak evil; 
do not do evil; abide by the prohibition s ; observe well 
moderation with regard to food ; have your bed and your seat 
in a lonely place ; apply yourself to the domain of the spirit 
sudi is the teaching of the Buddhas”.^ 

Finally, the prose-text that accompanies the verses in the 
Pftli Jstakas shows Pi^dola as teaching the Law to the wives of 
King Udena (Udayana) (MataAga-S^^aka IV. 37f). That 
prince "in a fit of rage emptied a basket full of red ants on the- 
b^dy of the Thera. The Thera from a height in space addre¬ 
ssed a lesson to the King ; afterwards he descended at Jetavansb 
before the hall of the Buddha." 

In the anecdote of die Bhesdjyavmtu of the V. M. Si 
Pl^dola presents himself as a gluttonous monk. In the collec¬ 
tion of the Pftli Theidgathds, on the contrary, he preadbea 
temperance and moderation. The former text certainly 
lefiects more trdiaic conceptions. It is by no means an acci¬ 
dent that all the P&li te)^ cited mrrlier, unanimptMly represent 
I^jicla In an edUying nnd re^>ectsihie attiuide.* On d|i» 
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occasion too the Sthaviras have act themselves against the 
SarVfistivfldins in so far as they have modified the ancient 
traditions in order to favour Kaui&flmbr and its saints. 

Gluttony among the clergy has always excited popular 
imagination. The gluttony of Pin^iola was the subject of many 
stories that have been preserved for us. One of these which 
we have just reproduced, is found in the V. M. S. in the Sec¬ 
tion of the Remedies. The different Vinayas include at least 
two other versions of it. 

Mahiidsaka Vinaya Chap. 26. (Tok. XVI, 2, 51a ; Les Seize 
Arhat„.pp. 99-103). 

The first scene takes place at Vai4all. The Lichchhavis had 
found a bowl shaped like an ox-head and made of sandalwood. 
‘'They placed it on the top of a lofty tree and made the follow¬ 
ing proclamation : *If someone endowed with supernatural 
power can take it (by means of that power), we shall give it to 
him.' Then Pindola said to Maudgalyayana, ‘The Buddha has 
said that you are the greatest through your supernatural facul¬ 
ties. Why do you not take it ?’ Maudgalysyana replied, 
'You too, possess supernatural faculties. Therefore, go, and 

take it’. Then Pipdola took it for giving it to the monks.” 

The following episode takes place at Rsjagtiha Pi^ilola was 
engaged in Converting the sister of the head of a household 
(grihapati) named Pa-t'i. He approached her at the moment 
when she was making a cake with her ovm hand. She refused to 
give him to cat The monk displayed his supernatural powers in 
various ways; but the woman continued to tell him unceasingly: 
‘I would not give you anything’. Now, not far from Rftjagfiha 
there was a huge piece of stone. 'Piijdola seated himself upon 
it and along with the stone he entered flying into R&jagpha. 
At the sight of that phenomenon the people of the town were 
seized with great panic. They feared that the stone might fall 
on the ground ; there was none among them who did not run 
away. Then the stone arrived just over the residence of the 
elder sister of the grihapati; and afterwards it stopped there^ 
and moved no farther. The woman saw it and was very 
much afraid ; her heart was seized with fear ; her hair stood 
erect and she said to Pi^^ola with folded palms : *1 beg of you 
to grant me the safety of my life. Put the atone in its original 
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place and 1 shall give you food/ Pi9dola came back'from the 
the spot carrying the stone which he placed in its original site**. 
Finally the sister of the grihapati was converted and she rece¬ 
ived the five prohibitions (Mas). As regards Pip^ola, he was 
blamed by the Buddha, who said to the bhikshus : 'Henceforth 
he is no longer permitted to manifest his supernatural facul¬ 
ties'. 

Here, we have two distinct accounts. The first, regarding 
a sandalwood bowl, is found in a more elaborate form in the 
other Vinayas. The second is based on an ancient nucleus, 
very little edifying in itself, enveloped in a moralising story 
viz. that of the conversion of the elder sister of Pa-t’i. The 
old element of the story may be summarised thus: Desirous 
of procuring for himself a cake that a woman had refused to 
give him. Pip^ola raised himself in the air with a huge stone ; 
and the woman afraid of being crushed, eagerly came forward 
to offer him what he had wanted. In its original form this story 
illustrates the impudence of the monk who does not shrink 
from anything mean in order to satisfy his greedy appetite. 

The Vinayaofthe Sarv&stiv&dins. Chap. 37 (Che song liu 
Tokyo XVI. 5, p. 40a Les Seize Ahat pp. 103-07). 

A householder of Rsjagfiha made a bowl of sandalwood. 
He suspended it on a high post and uttered these words: 'If 
any I§rama 9 a or Brfthma^a can take it without the help of a 
ladder or a pole, let him carry it away 1' Pi^^ola coming to 
know of it approached the householder and sat down near him. 
"Immediately he entered into the contemplation of the corres¬ 
ponding dhyd/na ; then from his seat, he stretched his hand, 
took the bowl and showed it to the gj-ihapatl. The latter 
told him : 'According to what I have told you previously, this 
object belongs to you'. The householder further said. ‘Give 
it to me for a moment'. Then he took the bowl, returned 
home, filled it with pulp of rice and gave it to Pi94ola. After 
he had eaten, Pi 9 ^oia took the bowl and showed it to the 
bhikshus. saying, 'You people, look at the bowl; its perfume is 
* exquisite.* The Buddha having been informed of the episode, 
took Pi 9 dola to task and told him i 'I banish you till the end 
of this bodily existence. You must not remain any longer ip 
this jand oi Jamhudvipa*. Then Fipdola entered intp the 
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proper samSdhi, disappeared from Jambudvipa and appeared in 
Godanl. 

This story is closely linked with the first narrative of the 
Vinaya of the MahiSftsakas and differs considerably from the 
second episode reported in the same text. In one case Pip^ola 
miraculously extends his arm to unhook a bowl of sandal¬ 
wood ; in the other he raises himself in the air with a big stone 
in order to frighten a woman. Nevertheless, the two themes 
■have this in common that both are miracles performed by a 
monk to satisfy his covetousness. Whenever the redactors of 
the Vinayas wished to comment on the rule that prohibited the 
display of supernatural faculties before the multitude, they 
Temembered the case of Piodola. The author of the Vinaya of 
the SarvftstivSdins recalled the anecdote of the sandal-wood 
bowl. The author of the Vinaya of the MahiSftsakas developed 
the theme of the air-borne stone and mentioned the episode of 
•the sandal-wood bowl only as passing recollection of an event. 
In all these cases the stories are found to deviate from their 
original purpose. Thrae did no longer serve to illustrate the 
■gluttony of Pi^^ola, but w.ere meant to prove that it was not 
proper to mainfest supernatural powers before the masses. 

The Vinaya of the Sthaviras, Chulla Vagga V. 8 (Les Seize 
Arhat p. 94). 

An important person of Rftjagfiha suspended on top of a 
pole, a bowl carved out of a bloc of sandal-wood and said, **If 
there is a l^rama^a or a Brfthmaga that be an Arhat and that 
has supernatural powers, let him take the wooden bowl; I give 
it to him.* Up to this point the story is nearly identical with 
that of the Sarvftstivftdins ; but later on the writer seems to have 
remembered the miracle of the air-borne stone. Pip^la here 
does not unhook the bowl by stretching his arm. He raises 
himself in space, seizes the bowl and goes round Rfijagpha 
three times consecutively before a wondering crowd. 

Dharinagupta Vinaya, Chapter 51 (Sseu fen liu Tokyo XV, 
6, p. 34a Les Seize Arhat pp. 96-98). 

A grihapati of Rftjagriha carved a bowl out of a lafge 
piece of sandal-wood and suspended it on top of a big pole. 
He made the following proclamation ; *If there is in this city a 
Srams9a or a BrfthmsQa who is an Arhat and who is endowed 
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with supernatural power, he should be able to carry away this 
bowl*. Up to this point the theme of the sandal-wood bowl has- 
been exactly reproduced ; but later on the episode of the stone 
reappears. At that time Pipdola and MahftmaudgalySyans were 
seated on a huge atone. The latter said to the former : 'You 
are an Arhat; you can take the bowl'. Then Pind^^la having 
listened to the words of Maudgalyfiyana, made his body leap 
into the air along with the stone. He went seven times round' 
the city of Rajagriha. All the people of the locality began to 
run from one direction to another, crying out in fear that the 
stone was going to fall* Pipdola took the bowl and handed it 
over to the grihapati who filled it with excellent etables. 

Already in the Pali Vinaya it was visible that the theme of 
'the sandahwood bowl’ had been contaminated by that of the 
'the air-borne boulder’. In the Vinaya ot the Dharmaguptas 
the mingling of the two accounts is still more perceptible. 

When we have distinguished the different narratives that 
recount the faults of Pindola, it becomes possible for us to put 
our finger on the one among them from which the author of 
the ASokasUtra has evidently borrowed. Here is the version of 
the DivydAfaddna : 

"The King said : 'Elder, where hast thou seen the Buddha 

and how ?’ The elder (Piiiiola) said : 'When.etc. (the 

miracle of ^rflvastl and the miracle of SaipkftSya). And also 
when on the invitation of Sumagadhft. the daughter of Anstha* 
pipdada, he went to Pund>^avardhana by magical means accom¬ 
panied by five hundred Arhats. Then, myself, by magical 
means I bounded towards the sky, seizing a mountaii^-boulder 
and went to Pupdravardhana ; and for that reason the Bhagavat 
hurled the following injunction on me : 'Thou shalt not have 
Parinirvfina as long as the Law does not disappear’. ’’ 

The A-yu-wong-klng and the Tsa-a-han-king reproduce 
sufficiently faithfully the above passage of the DivycLvadSna, 
The A~yu~wang-chuan refers to the episode in the following, 
terms : "When Su-mo-kia-ti invited the Buddha to the city 
of* ’Full-Opulence’ ( PUrryavardhana ) five hundred Arhats 
arrived at the city of 'Full-Opulence* each manifesting his 
supernatural transformations. As for me, I transformed myself 
maj^tPally into a being seat^ inside a cave of jewels in a monn*^ 
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tain of jewels and went to the city of "Full-Opulence'*.’ Here, 
there is no longer any question of any punishment inflicted on 
Pindo>la by the Buddha (Les Seize Arhat pp. 122-23). 

The author of the AiokasOtra has reproduced the theme of 
the "air-borne boulder" ; but he has modified the circumstances 
of the story. It is no longer at Rfijagriha ; it is when going 
with the Master to the city of Pundtavardhana that Pipdola 
manifests his supernatural power. It is easy to explain the 
change, if one would admit that the episode of the AsokasUtra- 
had been written at Kaui&mbi by the compatriots of Pi^dola 
who were inclined to excuse him When the Buddha went to 
Pu^iravardhana, he went there by the air-route as also did the 
five hundred Arhats who accompained him. Pindola was 
going to imitate them. His raising himself into the air through 
magical power like them, cannot be held up as a grievance 
against him. In this instance therefore, our Arhat has been 
pretty nearly exonerated* But overmuch mitigation of his fault 
would render any form of punishment impossible. In the A-yu^ 
wang-chuan Pindola follows the Arhats who "mainfest super¬ 
natural transformations". He himself, changes his traditional 
boulder into a cave of jewels in order not to look less powerful. 
In these circumstances he was safe from all reproach and that is 
why the compiler of the A. W. Ch. has logically abstained from 
representing him as being denounced by the Buddha. 

It will be seen how much the theme of the 'aerial stone’ 
has deviated from the ancient tales which we know 
merely in slender redactions, down to the latest recensions 
of the A^okSvadUna. Originally Pindola raises a block of 
stone in order to wrest a cake from a woman. Ere long, 
this notion begins to appear scandalous. In the Vinaya of the 
Dbaramaguptas the theme of the stone is an accessory element 
of the story : the monk is no longer reproached on the ground' 
of having procured a sandal-wood bowl by supernatural means, 
in the earliest recensions of the Aiokavadana also the fault ie- 
mitigated : it is for accompanying the Buddha that Pi^jiola 
flies with his boulder* Finally, in the A. W. Ch. he is no? 
more guilty than his five hundred cc»npanions ; and the stone 
which migioally he had put into very evil use, becon^s tbo 
.wonderful niche where a faint takes sheitier. 
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The attitude of the early story-tellers is opposed to that of 
the more recent writers. The previous ones had composed a 
satire on a gluttonous monk. The others, particularly the 
author of the ASokasHtrci, could not refrain from showing their 
sympathy to Pin^ola. This does not make prominent the 
offence alone, but the account of the punishment as well. 
In the anecdote from the Bhe^ajyvavaftu of the V.M.S. 
Pi^dola after a stay in hell, was once again condemned to eat 
stones and bricks. In the Vinaya of the Sarvfistivftdins he was 
simply banished from Jambudvipa. In the Divyctvaddna, the 
Buddha says to Pi^dola ; ‘‘Thou shalt not enter into Nirvft^a 
so that this Law shall not disappear". The Tsa-a-han-hing 
is more explicit. The sentence uttered by the Buddha is 
reported there thus: 'You shall remain on earth without 
attaining Nirvft^a : you shall protect and maintain my true 
Law and you shall prevent my Law from being destroyed.' At 
this stage the punishment is no longer a cause of disgrace but 
of glory to the culprit. Out of the gluttonous monk who was. 
during the early centuries, an object of raillery, his compatriots 
have made a saint who is found to take upon himself the 
glorious task of watching the destiny of the Law. 

After all, the legend of Channa and that of Pipdols, have 
evolved in the same way. These two monks lived in Kaulftmbt 
and the earliest traditions represented them as persons hardly 
recommendable. Is it not the indication of an unfavourable 
prejudice against that city ? Before it had become the seat of 
a flourishing community, the country of Vatsa was possibly 
viewed with contempt by the monks belonging to ^he eastern 
^communities and it was accepted as true that the city of 
Kaudftmbx could have sprung into existence only among mean 
greedy and licentious people. Channa and Pi^dola had thus 
atood in the eyes of the Magadhan people as two monks 
having very little zeal, belonging to an eccentric province 
where the Law had not yet prospered. Later, the monks of 
Kau&8mbl had become numerous and influential and they 
endeavoured to struggle against this prejudice by rehabilitating 
their brethren. We have seen how they go to work with re¬ 
gard to everything concerning Channa. The defence of Pihtilohi 
lilid been presented in e tnanner which ncA less itigeBiui. 
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On the whole we can enumerate three component parts of 
the AioluUatra in each of which Pip^ola is brought into the 
picture : (a) the arrival of the old saint who comes to preside 
over the assembly of all the Arhats ; (b) the account of his past 
offences ; (c) the description of his punishment. It would 
perhaps be realised now how these elements came to be incor¬ 
porated into the general body of the text. Desirous of elevating 
their compatriot to the rank of a great saint the writers of 
Kauiftmbi had thought of assigning to him an eminent place in 
the ASoka-Saga Pip^oia for example, presents himself on the 
occasion when the king sends an invitation to the Arhats of 
the whole world. Being the oldest man in the assembly he 
occupies the seat preserved for the ancient one (Vfiddhasana). 
He appears thus superior to YaSas himself and in this manner 
the brother-hood of Kau§&mbl is glorified in the person of its 
parton. But in order to make it appear probable, it was necessary 
to explain the survival of Pip^ola (down to the time of Afoka). 
An old story furnished the means of it. From the narratives 
that represent the monk as guilty of gluttony, only the memory 
of a very trivial offence is retained following which Pifi^ola had 
been condemned to stay on in the world for acting as the 
custodian of the Law. This concession made to ancient ideas 
is an extremely clever one. The fastening ’of a recent fiction 
to the basic secular traditions gave the former an appearance 
of truth ; the survival of the old saint was explained in a satis¬ 
factory manner ; at the same time the foundation of his cult 
was laid by making him the Protector of the Universal 
Church. ^ 

It becomes clear from the preceding account that the episode 

the reception of Pi^glola as it is narrated in the AiokaOUra, 
has been imagined by the compatriots of the saint in order to 
glorify him as well as to confer on him the dignity of the 
Protector of the Law. This conclusion has an important 
corrolary. If the AkhaiOtTa comprises an episode composed 
at Kau^smbx, the stltra must be regarded as having necessarily 
been either written or remodelled in this city. It would be* 
convenient to choose here between the two alternatives. 

Before the arrival of Pi9dola, Aioka and Yafas are found 
together in the story. Afterwards drops in the old saint who 
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occupies the seat preserved for the oldest sage arid push^ Yadas 
down to the second rank. It appears that here, as in the episode 
of Upagupta, we are entitled to distinguish two differertt strata 
of tradition, viz. an ancient framework characterised by the 
pre-eminence of Yaias, and a more recent account in which 
Pi^dola occupies the premier place. The dialogue between 
Ya4as and A^oka would in that case have to be regarded as an 
essential link betweep the rest of the satra and the scene of 
the reception of Pindola. According to this hypothesis, the 
successive selection of monks in relation to the great king, had 
been determined by local considerations. The monks of the 
Kukkut&rsma monastery situated in the capital city, had at 
first recounted that YaSas, the president of the Second 
Council, had been at the same time abbot of their monastery 
and the spiritual director of Adoka. Later, a writer of Kau^ftmbx 
had inserted in the framework thus constituted, an episode 
tending to substitute Yaias by Pipd<^la> Finally the AiokasUtra 
had made its way to Mathurft and for analogous reasons 
the patriarch Upagupta was introduced into it. In case 
this analysis proves correct, it would be possible to distinguish 
three important phases in the evolution of the ASoka-legend : 

(a) the Ak>ka-Story is worked out originally in Magadhe : 

(b) the ASoka^tra is formed by the addition of a scene in 
which Ptpdola makes his appearance ; (c) the Akkdvaddna 
reproduces the Aioka^tra to which a new episode is once 
more added. To each successive stage of the legend a different 
saint is found to be associated, Yaias, Pindola and Upagupta, 
each representing respectively a religious and ^ntellecttial 
centre viz. P&|aliputra, Kaufiflmbr and Mathurft. 

It appears that the cannonical textft on the one hand and 
the Atoka-Saga on the other hav^ been transmitted along 
entirely different lines. The Aioka^tict contains an episode 
inspired by the parochialism of the clergy of Kau^smbh The 
srbrk must therefore have reached Mathura through the 
ihechum of the nmnks of Vats8< On the contrary, the A4<ikSt^ 
vadSM, in its chapter on the First Council, totally ignores’the 
adventure of Channa that eharacterises the text cff the Pall 
The eiory of the death of the Master end the 
.iebouift of the Seeend Geuheyit inserted4n the V. M. S., de' not 
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i^pvesent any of the features which appear to have been due to 
the initiative of the writers of KauS&mbl in the corresponding 
texts of the Canon of the Sthaviras. Speaking generally it 
appears that the texts properly canonical in character, have 
vpassed without intervention from the Magadhan collection to 
the Sarvftstivadin Canon, whereas a legendary account like the 
Aloka-Story reached Mathurs only after having received the 
stamp of the writers of KauSambl. 

What is the cause of this difference of treatment ? The 
first set of canonical texts was written in the Magadhan dialect. 
When the Sthaviravsdins and the SarvAstiv&dins asserted them* 
selves respectively in the regions of KauS&mbi and Mathurfty 
each of them had drawn upon a literary language which was a 
source of prestige and an instrument of propaganda. Thus the 
Scriptures were eagerly translated into Sanskrit at Mathura, and 
into Pali at Kauismbl. These translations had been made (at 
both places apparently) from the original Magadhan dialect 
since the characteristic innovations of the Kausambi School are 
absent in the Canon of the Sarvsstivadins. 

In the case of a literary text it could all have happened in 
a different way. But the Magadhan dialect which was hardly 
adequate even for the task of redaction of the canonical 
texts, was decidedly unfit for the flowering of refined works 
■in it. One can comprehend that numerous legends were 
formed among the communities of the East, but it is difficult 
■to admit that these received any final shape there. The writers 
of KsuSambl must have borrowed from the narrators of 
<P&talipun:a, the frame<work and the principal developments 
of the legend of Aioka ; but it concerned them to prepare out 
of these a properly literary work. Written in a harmonious, 
living,, dramatic and substantial language, the Ahha^tra 
proved very different from the dry and monotonous canonical 
sntras in the Magadhan dialect. It made a great noise. It 
<|Ufckly became populax, at first in the monasteries where Psli 
was the common language, and afterwards among the neighs 
bouring communiue& When the author of the AiokamdSna 
<x>inpo8ed 'Work, bt inserted the in it with 

some additions but without any substantial modificatloi) ■ of gi 
wonk whiOh bed become an object of eyesybody'n adpmwtiqnv ‘j 
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The above discussion happens to suppose that the legend oi 
A^oka, elaborated among the Magadhan confraternity, was cry* 
stailised into almost a definitive shape at Kaudftmbl. When we 
have thus determined the probable origin of the AiokasUtra, it 
remains to fix the extreme dates between which it could have 
been written. 

The last kings of Magadha mentioned in the AiohasUtrat 
are Pushyavarman and Pushyamitra. The author attaches both 
of them to the Maurya family but it seems to be well 
established that Pushyamitra dethroned the last Maurya 
ruler and founded a new dynasty viz. that of the ^uAgas. 
The Aiokarntra in which the usurper is named, could 
have been written only after his accession. The coup 
d*eteU must be referred to the early decades of the 2nd century 
B. C. Five of the PurftQas agree in stating that the Mauryas 
reigned for 137 years. This would make the dynasty last down 
to about 184 B. C.. Further according to the Purftpas 
Pushyamitra had reigned for 36 years, that is to say, from 184 
to about 148 B. C. 

The Aiokamtra tells us that under this prince the Buddhists 
were cruelly persecuted; stQpas and monasteries were 
destroyed ; a price was set upon the heads of (Buddhist) 
monks. After having sustained a defeat in the north-western 
regions Pushyamitra turned round towards the great Southern 
Ocean. Desiring to protect the Law of the Buddha the 
Yaksha Daipslrftnivftsin made alliance with another Yaksha 
named Krimisena in order to combat the persecutor. At the 
moment when the latter was crossing the mountains with his 
army Krimisena threw down a huge boulder which buried the 
^king together with his soldiers and chariots. 

This legend rests undoubtedly on a basis of truth. Pushya* 
mitra was attached to the old Vedic religion. He wanted to 
reinstate in honour the ancient rites, particularly the famous 
horse-sacrifice (chamedha) (Pata&jali's MahdbhSfya 111. 2.122). 
It is possible that his zeal in favour of orthodoxy had inspired 
in hit mind the design of destroying the dissident sects. The 
Akkavadsna speaks of two defeau suffered by the king, one 
in the north-west, another in the south. He bad been put to 
death and his army destroyed in course of an expedition in the 
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direction of the great southern ocean. These indications, as- 
yet very vague, are in agreement with the evidence that points- 
to the progress of two great conquerors about the same time 
viz. Menander in the north-west and Kharavela in the south. 

It appears that the date 150 B. C. marks approximately the 
end of the reign of Pushyamitra as well as the successes, 
possibly conjoint, of Kalihga and the Greeks^ 

The death of Pushyamitra restored the hopes of the 
Sramanas. Menander, due to his (foreign) origin, was ignorant 
of the religious quarrels of India. He appears to have proved 
himself benevolent to the disciples of ^akyamuni. Kharavela 
reveals himself to be a very tolerant king in the great 
Hathigumpha inscription. The triumph of these two princes 
must have been hailed by the Buddhists. If Pushyamitra had 
succeeded in restoring the empire of A6oka, it would possibly 
have been all up with the (Buddhist) doctrine. The memory 
of these events promptly turned into legend. Saved from a 
great peril, the faithful called out for a miracle. It was related 
that a converted yaksha, too pious to soil his hands with 
blood, had charged his son in-law to crush the persecutor. 
This story which ends with the death of Pushyamitra, is poste¬ 
rior to the events that had Inspired him. II the chronology 
of the Puranas is accepted, it could not have been written at 
the earliest, before 148 B. G. 

This date is one of the extreme limits in between which 
the redaction of the AsokasUtra must be placed. Besides, 
archaeology enables us to fix a terminus ad quern. One of the 
notable characteristics of the decoration of the great stnpa of 
Sahehi ccffisists of a number of bas-reliefs representing subjects 
posterior to the Parinirva^a and specially scenes borrowed from 
the ASokan cycle of legends. M. Foucher has identified on the 
southern gate a sculpture of the ‘war of relics’ and a panel 
representing the visit of A6oka to the stnpa of of Ramagrama. 
On the eastern gateway are to be found two other scenes 
borrowed from the legend of the same king. ‘The one at the 
back of the lower lintel must also have reference to the stnpa of 
RSmagrftma. As for the other, on the facade of the same block, 
we cannot escape the conclusion that this solemn procession to 
the Bodhi Tree is but a figurative representation, if not a direct 
7 
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illustration of a passage of the AiokSvadSna* (Foucher .ZLe 
Stapa de SailchT p. 30). 

Is it imaginable that the sculptors would have talcen the 
liberty to set up these novel historical scenes in a sanctuary 
by the side of the spectacles of traditional piety, if they had not 
been in some manner authorised to do so by the example of 
the writers ? Buddhist iconography like that of the Christian 
middle ages, draws its inspiration directly from the Scriptures. 
For a sculptor to have ventured to represent scenes posterior to 
the time of ^^kyamuni on a stQpa, it was required that he 
should have no objection to include narratives from the 
Sntras, among them. The representation of scenes borrowed 
from the Deeds of A^oka would therefore presuppose the 
existence, and even the popularity of the AiokasUtra. 

The archaeologists are not in agreement regarding the date 
of the erection of the monumental gateways of Safichl M. 
Foucher places them sometime in the second century B.C. (Le 
SlMpa de Safichl p. 12), while according to Sir John Marshall 
these could not have been older than the second half of the 
first century B.C. ( M A. S. I. No. 1, 1919 p. 15). At all 
events, there is no considerable risk of a mistake if it is 
admitted that the AiokasUtra had been written sometime 
between 150 and 50 B C. 

Sir John Marshall assigns the sculptures on the balustrade 
of Barhut to the middle of the second century B.C. The 
decoration of the monumental gateway here, is, according to 
him, later (M. A. S. I, Nj. 1. 1919 p. 15). These embellish¬ 
ments were necessarily preceded by important works of cons¬ 
truction. They presuppose the existence of a ^.rosperous 
(Buddhist) community and even of a School of Buddhist art. 
How could the stapa of Barhut, situated in the empire of the 
§upgas, exist contemporaneously with a prince who is re¬ 
presented to us as a cruel persecutor (of Buddhism) pulling 
down (Buddhist) sanctuaries and putting to death (Buddhist) 
monks ? 

t In India it is difBcult to imagine the existence of perfectly 
centralised empires before the Christian era when parochialism 
seems to have jseen the prevailing pattern in polity. Atoka is 
probably the monarch who had made the nearrat approach to 
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that ppLitical ideal; his realisation of it was pretty nearly 
•complete. As far as U is hnown, his empire comprised at least 
two viceroy^ties viz. the one at Taksha^ilfi and the other at 
yjjayini*-*'. During the time of Pushyamitra, the empire, 
menaced by powerful neighbours, had grown smaller. Probably 
at that time the central power was weaker than it was during 
the reign of A4oka. This seems to be implied by the following 
statement of the ASok^vadana. The king massacred the Arha^ 
of the country of ^akala. ‘But he encountered opposition and 
did not push his destructive enterprise further'. ( Divayavadaiut 
p. 434 : Burnouf. Introduction a Vhisioire de Bouddhism Indien 
p, 431). This piece of evidence shows that the authority of the 
ou^ga ruler was being exercised with difficulty at the extremi¬ 
ties of his empire. What passed in the north-west could have 
equally happened in the south and south-west more especially as 
these regions do not appear to have been administered directly 
by the Magadhan king. The drama Mdlavikagnimitra shows that 
during the classical epoch those times were remembered when 
VidiSa and the adjoining regions had formed a distinct vice* 
royalty under Agnimitra, the son of Pushyamitra. 

The fact that the south-western provinces had enjoyed a 
large measure of autonomy under a local ruler who was practi¬ 
cally independent, agrees quite well with certain indications of 
the famous Hathigumpha inscription* When, in the 8th year 
of his reign, Kharavela sacks the fortress on mount Goradha^” 
he does not mention his adversary by name and his march 
appears to be directed towards the north-west. The two cities 
afterwards named in the inscription are respectively Rfijagriha 
and Mathurfi. jFour years later the Ganges was reached an^ 
on this occasion Khfiravela mentions the king of Magadha. 
The fact behind these separate developments referring the 
names of Rajagrdi^ and Mathurfi on the one hand, and the king 
of Magadha with his capital then at Pa^aliputra, on the other, 
to two different dates,—-appears to indicate that two politically, 
distinct regions are being spoken of (cf. J. B. O. R. S. W- 
ip. 377). One may therefore presuppose the existence of a vice-* 
royalty comprising Rfijagriha, Kau4^mbl, Mathurfi and Vidi^, 
that is to say, the part of the 6upga empire sitfiated to the 
«outh-west of the Ganges The weakness of the central ppw;^ 
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in the regions far removed from the capital enables us to> 
understand why the persecution (of the Buddhists) so severe at 
Pataliputra, had been much less in volume in the country of 
^akala and also why it had never been able to arrest the pra 
gress of Buddism in the provinces lying south-west of the 
Ganges. Besides, it would be realised that Agnimitra did liot 
care to enfeeble his position by persecuting his Buddhist 
subjects as he watched the great rise in the power of the 
Andhras and the Kalihgas in the south, and he had adopted a 
tolerant policy analogous to the one followed by Kharavela. 
Expelled from their monasteries, the Sramanas of Pataliputra 
found refuge in the principality of Agnimitra and the commu¬ 
nities of Kau65mbl, Vidi^a and Mathura must have notably 
increased in number. Thus the artistic and literary move¬ 
ments that produced the AsokasUtra, the Asokavadana and the 
great monuments of Barhut and Sahchl, are partly accounted 
for. The same process of explanation would clear up and 
specify one of the most important events in the history of 
Buddhism. It has already been noticed that the stories of 
the Councils testify to profound changes having taken place in 
the internal condition of the Church. During the early 
centuries the influential communities are all to be found in the 
east. Afterwards there occurs a rupture in the equilibrium 
the results of which appear clearly in the 12th Khandhaka of 
the Chullavagga : the centre of gravity has passed to the 
west; Kaui'Smbi and the hermitage of ^apavs,si have become 
two of the principal centres of spiritual life. It would doubt¬ 
less be an exaggeration to attempt to derive fkom a single 
cause a movement of such an amplitude. It should however 
be realised that Pushyamitra's persecution could have been 
one of the determining factors behind it. The destruction 
of the monasteries of Pfttaliputra and the neighbouring regions 
must have given a rude blow to what we have called the 
Eastern Church. The Kukkutarfima monastery^® of the capital 
^ city which owed its pre-eminence above all to the religious zeal 
of A^oka, must have been destroyed after the fall of the 
Mauryas. Since then the communities of KauSambl and 
Mathurfi had always been to certain extent ahead of their 
Tivals* 
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In short, the reign of Pushyamitra appears to have marked 
the beginning of an era of decentralisation in the history of 
Buddhism. From now on the Magadhan period is closed. 
The propagation of the Law towards the north-west and south¬ 
west received a new impulse. Down to the end of the Maurya 
period, that is to say, till about the beginning of the second 
century B. G., Magadha had remained the centre of Buddhist 
propaganda. For sometime, it may be believed, the northern 
communities of Vai^all and Sravasti were sure of their premier 
rank in the Buddhist world^*. But after the conversion of 
Asoka this centrifugal movement was temporarily checked. 
Pa^aliputra served as a sort of counter-balance to the northern 
communities ; the Magadhan capital became afresh the metro¬ 
polis of Buddhism. While the traditions were still in an 
incessantly fluid state, the new influences found expression 
specially in the renovation of the legend of YaSas, the ascetic of 
the Vyiji country, who ultimately became the abbot of Kukku- 
tArSma and counsellor of A^oka. 

The intolerant Brahmapa Pushyamitra had inaugurated a 
novel religious policy. The Buddhists were persecuted in 
those regions where the royal authority was directly exercised. 
Hunted out of Pataliputra the monks took refuge far away from 
the capital, probably around Nepal and Kashmir, and also 
undoubtedly in the provinces beyond the Ganges, in the valley 
of the Yamuna where Agnimitra tolerated them. This initia¬ 
ted a new era marked in the domain of literature by the redac¬ 
tion of the AsokasUtra and the Asokavadana and in the domain 
of the plastic arts by the embellishments of the great stOpas of 
Barhut and Sahchl. This phase in the history of religion and 
art which we have proposed to call the Mathura period, can be 
more accurately designated the ‘’Mathura-KauSambi Period”. 
Although each of these centres manifested nearly opposite 
tendencies, they reacted profoundly upon each other. If the 
followers of the Stitra at Mathura, who were the promoters of 
the Sarvastivadin movement, proved themselves solicitous of 
.their doctrinal independence, they did not disdain to draw 
inspiration from the principal books of their rivals. An analy¬ 
sis of the AiokavadMa shows the influence of the Kaudambl 
.School radiating up to Mathura. It is desirable that in near 
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futarei the reciprocal activiti^ of these t^o centred of civilisa> 
ti6n shohB' be brought to li^t more thbroughl 3 rb 5 r new mono¬ 
graphs oh literary works as well as by comparative studies of 
scul]ptured monuments. 



NOTES 


1. In his article 'The Buddhist Council at R^jagriha and 
VesRli’ in the Journal of the PctU Text Society 1908, p. 59ff., 
Dr. Otto Franke has sought to explain the formation of the 
episode of Channa. His remarks, frequently ingenius, take 
into account some details, but in my opinion, leave in the 
dark the profound and truly determining causes. It is not 
enough to say (p 62) : “This clothes story is placed at 
Kosambi because the GhoshitflrRma, in which Channa 
dwells, was near Kosambi, and Channa dwells there be¬ 
cause he does so in G. V. I. 25, 1.” What is really impor¬ 
tant is to find out whether the redactor of Chtillavdgga 
XI had not some reason to be interested in Channa and 
the Ghosit&rama. 

2. Burnouf has already noticed this (Introduction p. 311). Cf. 
Siitta-nipdta verses 274, 406, 464 etc. 

3. Recent excavations have proved that the origins of the city 
of Ujjayinl go back to the middle of the eighth century 
B. C. . It played a significant role in the political and cul¬ 
tural history of India down to the thirteenth century 
A. D. When it was sacked by Sultan Iltutmish of Delhi— 
TVanslator. 

4. Otto Franke Pali und Sanskrit p. 138. 

5. Evidence of Buddhist literature in general and the Pali 
Canon* in particular points unmistakably to the contempo¬ 
raneity of kings Chanda-Pradyota Mahssena of Avanti,K 
Udayana of Vatsa, Prasenajit of Kosala and Bimbis&ra and 
his son Ajata^atru of Magadha with one another as well as 
with the Buddha. This is now generally accepted by 
scholars and the synchronism is regarded as a sheet-anchor 
of pre-Mauryan chronology (cf. D. R. Bhandarkar Carmi'’ 
chael Lectures 1918, Calcutta 1919, p. 57 ; Lous de hf 
Valine poussin Indo Europeens Indo-iraniens Vlnde 
jiisijue vers 340 av. J. C Paris 1936. pp. 226-33 ; H. C. 
Raychaudhuri Pdltftcal History of Ancient India. 5th ed 
Calcutta 1950, pp, 199-204 ; B. C. Law TriBes in Ancient 
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Indta'Poona 1943, p. 137). There is no convincing evidence 
however that king Chanda Fradyota Mahasena of AvantI 
or king Udayana of Vatsa had known the Buddha perso¬ 
nally. The latter never visited Avanti and the stories 
regarding his journey to the Vatsa country have been 
doubted on reasonable grounds fct. E. J. Thomas The Life 
of Buddha London, 1949, p. ll** n)—Translator. 

6. Cf Les Seize Arhat Protecteurs de la Loi p. 90. In course 
of the following discussion I have very largely utilised the 
texts collected by Sylvain Levi and Edouard Chavannes. 
I refer the reader once for all to their admirable Memoir. 

7. The references are to the text of the Milindapnho edited by 
V. Trenckner (London & Edinburgh, 1880)— Translator. 

8. The author has made a somewhat free translation of the 
original passage which runs : 

Anupavado anupaghdto patimokkhe cha samvaro 
mattafifluta cha bhattasmirri panthancha sayandsanarri 
adhichitte cha ayogo ettam buddhana sSsanam 

Dhammapada verse 185.— Translator. 

9. It is to be noted that though the Pali Udana attributes to 
Piniola the origin of verse 185 of the Dhammapada. neither 
the late Afthakatha nor the commentaries of the Dhamma¬ 
pada available in Chinese and Tibetan, mention Pip^ola 
in connection with the same verse (Les Seize Arhat p. 88). 
It is therefore only among the Sthaviras and during a limi¬ 
ted period that the memory of Pindola had been associated 
with verse 185 of the Dhammapada. 

10. This date for Kharavela is not accepted by a band of scho¬ 
lars who would place the Kalifiga ruler in the first century 
B. C. Cf. H. G. Raychaudhuri Political History of Ancient 
India (5th cd.) pp. 373-77, 418-21, D. G. Sircar Select 
Inscriptions Vol. I (Calcutta, 1942) p. 206n.—Translator. 

11. ASuka's empire consisted at least of five provinces and 
Tosali, Suvai^agiri, Ujjayinland Taksha^ila seem to have 
been the respective headquarters of four prince-viceroys. 
Cf. Raychaudhuri Political History of Ancient India 
(5th ed.) pp. 287-88, 316, —Translator. 
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12. Goradhagiri is on the old route from Rfijagfiha to Patali- 
putra. Cf. J, B. O. R. S. III» Part IV p. 449. 

13. There existed another Kukkutsrama near Kau6ambl. It 
may be tenatively admitted that this similarity of names 
was not fortuitous and there was originally some place 
(of the same name) between the Kukkutaiama of Patali- 
putra and that of Kau^ambl. 

14. Cf, Le Parinirvdr^a et les Funerailles du Buddha J. A. 1918 
II pp, 455-56. 



CHAPTER STX 

THE CYCLE OF A^OKAN LEGENDS 

Till now we have discussed the legend of A4oka only under 
the form in which it is presented in the Moka&Utra and the 
Aiokavadana. In Buddhist literature there are however other 
texts on the same subject. A6oka having contributed more 
than any other monarch to the diffusion of Buddhism, his 
memory remained alive among the religious communities. 
His legend developed differently in different regions. As 
collected by the writers these local traditions have been partly 
preserved for us. Their sum-total constitutes what may be 
called the Aiokan Cycle of legends. Their detailed comparison 
calls for an exhaustive treatment and furnishes the material for 
a voluminous memoir. For various reasons, it would not be 
altogether useless to give here a brief summary of it. 

Wc have so far endeavoured to localise the AsokZLvadcLna 
in time and place. The results to which the analysis of the 
work has led us, must now be faced along with the lessons 
derived from the study of other texts. The comparison of the 
diverse aspects of the legend is necessary in order to decide 
whether the Asolidvadana really possesses in the history of 
Buddhist literature the geographical and chronological signi¬ 
ficance we have assigned to it. 

Besides, it may be kept in mind, that the contesits of the 
Aiokavadsna had continued to grow through the ages. The 
A.W.Ch. concludes with a collection of stories all of which, 
belong to the Asokan cycle, but appear to have been borrowed 
from the writings of different schools by a compiler of a later 
age. We shall be able to determine the sources of this small 
anthology (cf. infra Chapter IX) only after having distingui* 
sj^ied the principal aspects of the legend of ASoka that deve¬ 
loped in the different regions of India. 

The reign of ASoka is briefly recounted in the history of 
Tftranfttha. The events are classified there in the following 
€Ufaddnas : (1) The youth of Adoka ; (2) his conversion ; 
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(3j fhtf submission of the riagas * (4) the ejection of 

stspas ; (5J the assembly of monks; (6) offcirings 

made to the Satpgha ; (7) Russia. The first six avaddridi 
give a connected life-sketch of A6oka from his youth down to 
the excessive gifts made by him which in many chronicles 
mark the end of his life. These six avadetnas correspond in 
spite of accute differences, to chapters 1, 2, 3 and 6 of the 
A.WK. But while the AiokavadSna incorporates into the 
story of the great king, the biographies of his younger brother 
VltSiloka and his son Runsla, in the summary of TaranStha 
the legend of the younger brother is absent and that of Kunsla 
is relegated to the end. Further Ya^as appears frequently 
in the account of Tarangtha, but neither Pindola. nor Upagupta 
is mentioned. Now, the introduction of these two saints into 
the Cycle of ASokan legends is due to the writers of KauSgmb! 
and Mathura while the character of Ya(§as belongs to the basic 
framework of the legend Prima facie it appears as if 
Tfirangtha’s chronicle had sprung directly from the old A4oka- 
Saga elaborated at Pataliputra, After the Magadhan period the 
tradition became bifurcated and the different elements of the 
legend had been swept off to different directions. A more 
detailed examination seems to confirm this hypothesis. 

We must start however by setting aside an objection : it shall 
probably be said that it is improper to institute a comparison 
between a relatively modern work of a Tibetan chronicler and 
an Indian text like the AiokasUtra composed before the Chris^ 
tian era. It should be noted that Targnatha is not an original 
Writer. He simply collects together documents which were 
probably very old. We do not always know the sources of his 
information, but in the present case he has taken care to 
indicate it himself. He refers to the SrUvaka-Pitakas- 
as well as to two works of Kshemendra, one of these 
being an historical text of which he forgets to mention 
the title and the other a well-known collection of 
stories viz. the AvadSnakalpaUftd (cf. Tgranatha's Htstop- 
trans. Schiefner p. 40). In Mahftygna literature the expieg- 
sion Srdvaka-Piiaka stands for the three separate Hlnaygna 
Pttakaa,—the Stitra» the Vinaya and the Abhidharma, as 
dtstinliuished from the Bodkhattm-Pitaka (cf. Let Seize Arhat 
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p. 20). Just as a section of the AiohSvadana has ultimately 
been incorporated into the Samyuktagama of the Sarvfistiva- 
dins, it is possible that another redaction of the A^oka-legend 
—the same that Taranatha summarises, has been inserted in 
the cannon of another sect. This is what the reference to the 
^d,vaka-Pitakas appears to imply. 

The historical work of Kshemendra mentioned by Tara¬ 
natha has not come down to us for all we know. But there 
cannot have been any doubt regarding the identity of its 
author. He is the celebrated Kashmirian writer who lived in 
the eleventh century. In the absence of Tlranatha's testimony, 
what we possess of Kshemendra's own work, suffices to prove 
that the latter knew a biography of A4oka analogous to the one 
that was utilised later by the Tibetan Chronicler. Pallavas 73 
and 74 of the Avaddnakalpalata entitled Nagadutapre^ana and 
Prithivlpraddna corresponid respectively to avadanas 3 and 6 
of Taranatha’s summary. Had the historical work of Kshemen¬ 
dra been preserved for us, we would certainly have found there 
a complete biography of Adoka of which he has only given a 
few extracts in the Avaddnakalpalata. 

Judged by those of his works known to us, Kshemendra 
appears above all to have been a clever versifier^. He has 
summarised in verse the great epic poems as well as the 
Bfihatkathd. His historical work like his collection of 
stories undoubtedly limited itself to the reproduction of 
older narratives in an agreeable form* Drawing heavily 
from earlier literature he had never any scruple about 
mixing up heterogeneous traditions. Pallavas 70-7<2 of the 
AvaddnakalpalatS referring to Sanavasa, Madhyantika and 
Upagupta, appear to be inspired by the section on the 
lives of the saints in the Asokdvaddna while the next two 
pallavas are borrowed from quite a different redaction of the 
ASoka-legend. Written in the north-western region of India 
during an epoch when Buddhism was in full decadence^, the 
Avaddnakalpalata is the meeting ground of two traditions. 
With a biography of ASoka drawn from a canonical text it 
mixes a number of narratives inspired by the Aiokdvaddna*. 
Similarly in the body of Taran&tha’s comparatively modern 
account we can point through the medium of Kshemendra, to 
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a class of much earlier writings. Is it tantamount to say that 
the biography of A4oka inserted in the 8rSvaka-Pi^akas is also 
as early as the AsokasUtra ? There are various reasons to 
doubt this. 

In the narrative of Taranatha (p. 38 of Schiefner's transla¬ 
tion) A6oka is found to summon the monks of Aparantaka 
Kashmira and Tukhara to an assembly of pallchavarsa. The 
last named country had opened itself to Buddhism only under 
the Kushans. A narrative which shows the monks of 
Tokharistan as constituting an important fraction of the 
Samgha, must therefore have been written or at least recast 
after the beginning of the Ghristain era. 

In the episode of the submission of the nagas (p. 33 of 
Schiefner’s translation of Taranatha’s History) Aioka is seen 
rendering homage to the statue of the Buddha. This feature 
likewise points to the Kashmirian period at the earliest, for 
before the rise of the Graeco-Buddhist School of art (of 
Gandhara) artists avoided building images of the Buddha. 

Further, certain events that hold a prominent place in the 
legend, presuppose the existence of conceptions much more 
developed than those indicated by the Asokavadana as well as 
AsokasUtra. This is particularly true of the episode entitled 
“Submission of the Nagas" (avadana 3 of Taranatha and 
pallava 73 of the Avaddnakalpalatd). 

According to the Asokavadana the great monarch desiring 
to procure for himself the Buddha-relics enclosed in the eight 
primitive stupas, approached the naga kings of Ramagrama ; 
but the latter expressed the desire of preserving the relics and 
A4oka had to give up the project. This incident is quite un¬ 
expected, for it is the usual custom to represent a Chakravarti 
ruler as a sovereign capable of imposing his will on all beings. 
Nevertheless it is necessary to remember that the above notion 
would be correct only with reference to a particular epoch. 
Originally the Chakravartin was undoubtedly a king more 
powerful than his neighbours, exercising his supremacy over a 
moderately extended territory. Afterwards this genuine notion 
passed into the realm of legend ; popular imagination conceived 
of fabulous rulers who were masters of the universe, command- 
dng all categories of creatures. Since Aiolui’s obtaining of the 
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p^i^ics from the n^gfifS depended solely on the latter's iwiM to 
deliver th^i^* it is necessary to admit that .the Moka^pr.^ d^. 
'Crib^ng the episode, must have been written during a period 
when the power of the Chakravartin was by no mean sun^imited. 

The account of the visit to the njiga kings of RAmagr&ma is 
■reproduced without considerable modification in three recen¬ 
sions of the AsokclvadSna ; the fourth one that was inserted in 
kthe Tsa-a-han (Samyuktagama) has introduced an innovation 
on this point: the king here succeeded in getting hold of the 
relics. It appears that during the epoch when the Samyuhtdg(tma 
had been compiled, one no longer recognised any limit to the 
power of the Chakravartins. 

In the narrative of Tfiranstha the episode of the nggas has 
been considerably developed. The merchants who return from 
the island of Jewels with a rich cargo of precious stones, 
£nd their riches carried off by the nggas. They appeal to the 
king to subjugate the robbers* On the advice of a saint, ASoka, 
■whose merits are still insufficient, decides to render homage to 
to the Buddha-image and to the chaityas, as well as to receive 
sixty thousand Arhats in his palace. The vanquished n&gas 
•resign themselves to the restoration of the precious stones. 
The king then undertakes new conquests which make him the 
master of the universe ; he annexes to his empire regions 
beyond the Vindhyas and the Himalayas, as well as fifty small 
-dvlpos. Afterwards he collects the relics of the Tathggata, 
constructs 84,000 chaityas and makes rich offerings to the 
Bodhi Tree. This episode illustrates the gradual progress of 
Anoka’s power. In the beginning the king is master only of 
the region lying between the Vindhyas and the Himalayas ; the 
nagas are not subordinate to his rule. At this stage Jie is 
represented as not more powerful than he was in the early 
recensions of the Aickavadana. But his power increased along 
with his merits and he finishes by bringing under his subjec¬ 
tion the univetse including thd n&ga kings of the ocean. 
IProm that time his power becomes unlimited. Judged by the 
versicms of Tfiranfttha and the Avadandkalpalata the legend 
inserted in the §rSvaJcd~PUakas is thus more developed than 
tjb#t of the ; it is of the same plan as the 

^tph^cQptims Qn^.pi;the:|eJkest reoensioiis of vthe A^okSvad^Oi 
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In the account of Tsianstha Yaias is usually the adviser of 
A^oka ; it is to him that Adoka appeals immediately after <his 
conversion for the expiation of his sins (.tvad&na 2) and later it 
is on his advice that he erects 84000 chaityas (avadfina 4). 
However, the third avadfina, entitled *‘The Submission of the 
Nsgas” is an exception. In this episode Ya^as is no longer the' 
counsellor of the king ; another Arhat named Indra takes his 
place^. The criterion which has enabled us to distinguish 
different strata of tradition in the Asokavadana, proves valuable 
also here. Avad^nas 2 and 4 correspond probably to old stories 
of the ASoka-Saga elaborated at Pa(aliputra while the third 
avadfina is an innovation. 

In which region was the legend put into a definite permanent 
shape ? Various indications lead us to think that before being 
.incorporated in to the Sravaka-Pitaka and rehandled and 
remoulded by the writers of the north-west, it was drawn up 
originally in the country lying to the east of Magadha. 

According to the Aiokavadana Asoka was the son of 
Bindusgra and the daughter of a Brahma^a of Champs. In the 
account of Tsranfttha he is represented as the son of king 
Nemita, sovereign of Chanipfirpa. Schiefner (p. 26). sees 
in the second word a contraction of the two names ChampS 
and Kaina which stand for an old city as well as a 
kingdom to the east of Magadha. To represent the father of 
Asoka as having reigned at Champs is a singularly audacious 
alteration of historical truth. This feature could have been 
imagined only by a story-teller belonging to the country, east of 
Magadha. 

According to the Asokavaddna, during his youth A§oka 
.had subdued the Khasas and the country of Taksha^ilS. In 
Tsransth’s narrative he is found to subdue the Khasas and the 
iand of Nepal. In this case too the tradition has deviated 
.towards the direction of the east. 

The third avadsna in X^ransth's account commences with 
.the stoisy of a journey to the Jewel-island ; the merchants 
beseech Aiioka's supportiagainst the nSgas. The Kathdsarits&gara 
informs.us that one emt^rkedat .Tsmralipti for the destination 
of JRatnakh^a or the “i^wei-Mountatn'’ (Katkdsaritsdgara VII, 
dU&i.,tcans» Tawrney I pp. The gre^^t port onAhesKHith 
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of the Ganges lay between Magadha, Champs and the ricb 
countries accross the seas ; and the account of voyages in 
which the hardy navigators had to defend themselves against 
the sea-monsters, entered the folklore ot the neighbouring 
Indian provinces of the area. 

In the Aiokavadana the sthavira YaiSas is the abbot of the 
Kukkutarama monstery near Pataliputra. In TaranStha’s 
narrative too he dwells in the Kukkutarama but the monostery 
is situated in the country lying to the east of Magadha®. Thia 
new deformation of the legend is analogous to the one that had 
made Anoka’s father a sovereign of Champs* 

These facts, corresponding to what we already know, tend 
to prove that the Deeds of Asoka elaborated originally at Pstali- 
putra, spread in two opposite di:ections. Towards the west it 
struck root first at Kausambi from where it had later arrived at 
Mathurs. In the east it was propagated in the region situated 
batween Magadha and the sea ; it was there enriched by new 
elements from the folklore of the neighbouring provinces ; a 
sufficiently late work, it has been incorporated in to the canon* 
of the local sects and transferred afterwards to Kashmir where 
it was Set in verse by Kshemendra. One can sum up the history 
of these vicissitudes by means of the following diagram : 

The Deeds of Aioka (P&taliputra) 

_ ! _ 

I 

A^okasntra (KauSambi) 

A§okavad&na (Mathura) 

Avadsnakalpalats (Kashmir).^rsvaka-Pitaka (Champfl) 

The Tokyo edition of the Tripifaka contains a sQtra in 
verse, entitled A-yu-wang’tseu-Pa-yi-hoai-mu-yin~yuan~king or 
the iSatra narrating the circumstances in which Fa*yi, the son 
of ASoka had been deprived of sight.' Fa-yi is the Chinese 
rendering of Dharmavivardhana another name of Ku^ala. In 
brief, we shall call it the Kur^dlasmra. The original con¬ 
sisted of 343 Slokas. The Chinese translation was made in 
384 A.D, by Dharmanandl (Nanijo No. 1367, cf. Tripitaka, cd. 
Tokyo, XXIV, 10 pp. 64b-72b). In fact this sOtra introduces 
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many episodes of the A6oka-legend into the life of Kupala 
which serves as its basis. 

The departure of the young prince for Taksha4ilii is explained 
here in a manner quite different from that of the AsokSvaddna. 
He does not go there to suppress any revolt at all. The King 
of Gandhara is dead. The inhabitants of the locality place 
themselves spontaneously under the authority of Asoka. The 
latter deputes his son to govern them. Next follows a pompous- 
eulogy of Gandhara. Under the administration of Dharm- 
vivardhana the Law of the Buddha is piously observed and the 
country knows the same high prosperity as Aioka had decided 
to bestow on the world. The latter retains for himself that 
part of his empire extending from the Himalayas to the ocean ; 
the other half from the Indus to China is attributed to 
Ku^ala. 

This account presupposes the existence of a great empire 
beyond the Indus where the Law of the Buddha flourished 
and the capital of which was situated in Gandhara. It must 
have been written under the Kushans and probably by one of 
their subjects. The eulogy showered on Gandhara, the care 
taken to avoid all allusions to a revolt occuring in that country, 
are so many indications that enable us to fix the residence of 
the writer in tne north-western region. The north-western 
origin of the writer explains the importance attributed by him 
to prince Dharmavivardhana who is represented not only as the 
governor of TakshaSila but also as reigning supreme over half of 
Jambudvipa. The panegyric of the prince and his kingdom 
is after all a means of bringing on a par the empire of the 
Indo-Scythians and that of A4oka. The two powers divided 
the world between themselves and Kunala who is supposed to 
haveo pened Central Asia to Buddhism as Kanishka did later» 
became the principal personage of the legend to the extent 
that his story served as the frame-work, of the Deeds of 
Adoka. 

From these features one recognises the work to have been 
composed during the Kashmirian period. The events too appeal 
to belong to the same epoch. Whereas in the Aiokaavaddna 
Asoka's son remains blind, the Kur}.alasatTa relates the story of 
his recovery. The 45th narrative of the Satr^a^kdra rests on 
8 
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an analogous theme. The son oi the king of China is blind. 
The merchants of Taksha^ilft say to the king, "There is in the 
foreign land a bhikshu named Ghosha. He can cure him." 
The king sends his son to Gandh^ra where the latter is 
converted and cured by the monk. It is quite possible, even 
probable, that this story as well as the subject-matter of the 
KwjMasiltra had been imagined because the medicine of the 
Greeks of Bactria and of Takshasila had the reputation of cur¬ 
ing blindness*. Among a people who had no knowledge of the 
operation of cataracts, cure of blindness could not have been 
familiar. But since the time when the possibility of restoring 
sight to the blind was foreseen, this system of cure, however rare 
in practice, had become a theme of stories. The faith in the 
action of the mind on the body came to be mingled with it and 
in this way the notion developed that conversion or spiritual 
illumination could remove blindness. Be that as it may, the 
existence of two legends is clearly established, both being 
directly allied to each other and localised in Gandh^ra. Ghosha 
simultaneously cured and converted the son of the king of 
China by rubbing the latter's eyes with the tears shed by 
persons present during the recitation of a satra. The prince 
obtained the results of the 8rotSpaio.io>a stage and declared : 
“Both the eye of my intelligence and my eyes of flesh have 
become pure. The greatest of the eye-doctors does not 
surpass the great rishi ''(Sutralanikdra trans. Huber, p, 216)» 
Likewise in the Kur^alasUtra Sumanas cures the son of A6oka 
saying, "Take refuge in the Buddha, the Dharma and 
the Saingha as well as in your venerable masters, the 

Buddhas of the past and in those of the times to come." 

(TripUaka ed. Tokyo XXIV, 10 p. 68b, Col. 18). 

In the KmdlaiUtra the venerable Sumanas holds the premier 
place among the clergy. The saints of the earlier tradition 
have disappeared and Sumanas is found to replace 
them ; the latter has completely usurped the role and dignity 
of Ya^s. It is he who predicts here the destiny of Dharma- 
‘ vivardhana and convert^ A^oka. It is of him that the king a«ks 
fpr the cure of his son. The cured prince embraces (the 
Buddhist) religion under the direction of Sumanas. Finally 
KunSiiMatta terminates with a long sermon of Bumanis 
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on the five gatis or journeys of beings followed by the entry 
of the Venerable One and his royal disciple into Nirv&i^a. 

This is not however tantamount to say that Ya^as had been 
totally forgotten. His name had remained associated with that 
of A6oka for too long a period in public memory for anybody to 
'have been able to separate them easily. He continues to be one 
of the principal personages of the legend ; but as he has no 
■longer any part to play in the monastic world, he has been 
relegated to the sphere of the laity. He is now the prime 
minister of Adoka and evil intentions have been attributed to 
him so that he may appear in the role of dramatic opposition 
to the virtuous Sumanas. It is this treacherous counsellor who 
suggests to the king the worst actions. Through this, once 
more the KM},alasUtra links itself up with the Kashmirian 
School. Narrative 16 ot the Satrdlanikdra, the same avadftna of 
the "Head of the Dead,' which was a late addition to the Asokd- 
vaddna (c(. Div\dvaddna pp. 382-84), thus describes the 
character of Ya^as : "At that time the King (Aioka) had a 
minister called YaSas who was a heretic without faith" 
{SutrdlamMra trans. Huber p. 91)’^. 

In short, during the Kashmirian epoch the legend of A4oka 
is found to be characterised by the pre-eminence of two ancient 
personages, Dharmavivardhana the (^on of Adoka who becomes 
the equal of his father, and Yaias who appears as a layman 
instead of as a monk and whose role as a virtuous counsellor is 
changed into that of an impious minister. Transported to the 
north-western region, the Aioka-Saga was greatly altered, yet 
.not to the extent that would make the relationship between the 
AsokSvadSna and the KuryalasUtra non-recognizable. It is 
-always the same traditional stream which under different names 
and aspects points from the direction of Magadha towards 
<jandhfira. 

In the remarkable 'Introduction' to his edition of the 
Dfpavarnsa, H. Oldenberg has shown that the two Singhalese 
^chronicles DTpavarpsa and Mahdvatpsa as also the opeiung 
sections of the Samanta-Pdsadika rest on an earlier work end-* 
tied At^iakatha-Mahdvatpsa of the MahavihSra of Ceylop. 
This old chronicle must have contained an account of the reign 
of Adoka which had been summarised by the author of ^e 
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Dipavaipsa towards the end of the fourth century, and a little 
later by Buddhaghosha in his Commentary on the Vinaya. In 
the beginning of the same century Mahfinfima, the author of 
the Mahdvarrisa dealt with the same subject, moreover with 
ample developments, drawn partly from the same source. These 
three narratives, obviously agreeing with one another, inform 
us as to the form in which the ASoka-legend existed 
in the monasteries of Ceylon between the 4th and 6th 
centuries of the Christian era. If, as we have admitted, 
the Aiokasatra was composed at Kau^ambi by a writer 
belonging to the Sthavira sect before the beginning of the 
Christian era, one must expect to find the continuation of the 
tradition in the Ceylonese Buddhist works because the latter 
belonged to the same school. In case one adopts this hypo¬ 
thesis, it would have to be further assumed that arriving in 
Ceylon, at a great distance from the place of its origin after an 
interval of half a millennium, the Deeds of A4oka must have 
assumed a form very different from what it had done at the 
time of departure, although preserving certain resemblance to 
the original. We shall presently sec that this was really the 
case. 

Even a superficial examination would enable us to separate 
certain elements with which the legend was embellished in 
course of its journey. The Mahavamsa informs us that 
ASoka had seduced during his youth the daughter of a rich 
bourgeois of Besnagar (ancient VidiSa) {Mahavamsa XIII, 8-12). 
This feature is obviously borrowed from a local legend®. 
Besides at the second stupa at Safichl is enclosed a large 
number of urns one of which is supposed to contain the 
ashes of Sapurisasa Mogaliputasa. This saint is no other 
than the patriarch Tissa Moggaliputta who plays a very 
important part in the chronicles of Ceylon (Cunningham 
The Bhilsa Topes p. 289 and Geiger The Mahavatpsa p. XX)® 
He must have been the object of special honour in the region of 
SSfich! since his relics are found to be venerated here. Besnagar 
and S&hchl are two neighbouring localities in the ancient land 
of Vidi4s- It appears that the legend of ASoka had imbibed 
new characteristics in this country. 

^ Accordintt to the Mc^varpsa ASoka was the vice-roi ‘ of 
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Ujjayinl during his youth ; while the AiokasUtra and the 
KuiyalasUtra make him start his administrative career at 
Gandhara. The north and the south thus respectively lay claim 
to the honour of having been governed by the future Chakra- 
vartin. In a parallel manner, Mahinda (Mahendra), the son of 
Asoka is seen receiving ordination and afterwards introducing 
Buddhism in Ceylon, in the Singhalese chronicles. In the 
Kur0la5Utra Dharmavivardhana, the son of ASoka is found to 
have spread the doctrine in Gandhara and also to have ended 
his days as a monk. In this way the different events localised 
by the Saravfistivadins at Gandhara, are placed by the Sthaviras 
either at Ujjayini or in Ceylon. On the whole it may be said, 
that certain features of the Singhalese tradition apparently 
spring from places like Besnagar, Sanchi, Ujjayinl and the 
island of Ceylon itself. It is wellknown that during the time 
of Aioka the route from Pstaliputra to Barygaza passed through 
Kau^ambl, Vidi^a and Ujjayinl; and tradition afBrms that it is 
from Braygaza that the early navigators arrived in Ceylon (cf. 
Dipavamsa IX, 26-28). Between Kau^ambl, the cradle of the 
Sthaviravada School, and Ceylon where that sect came to 
prosper later, the route was therefore marked out by Besnagar 
and Ujjayinl. It is significant that the Singhalese traditions 
contain elements borrowed from these regions. 

If at the first sight certain innovations become visible in 
the body of the legend, it must be understood that the old 
fundamental parts of it can only be recognised after having 
been thoroughly separated from those later additions. The 
account of the Mahdvamsa being the most developed, is the one 
which lends itself most to a detailed analysis. The following 
episodes may be distinguished in this text : (1) the coronation 
of Adoka ; (2) his conversion by the sSmanera Nigrodha ; 
(3) Ailoka and the ngga Mahskala ; (4) history of the 

patriarchs from Upgli to Tissa Moggaliputta ; (5) the conver-* 
sion of the younger brother of A^oka; (6) Mahinda (Mahendra) 
in the island of Ceylon ; (7) interview of ASoka and Tissa 
Moggaliputta ; (8) the meeting of the Third Council. The sixth 
•episode dealing with the apostleship of Mahinda (Mahendra) 
in the island of Ceylon is, as we have just seen, an innovation 
introduced by the Singhalese chronicles. Episodes 4 and 7 recall 
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inevitably the processes at work in the text of the AiolMvadana^ 
The author of the latter text desirous of exalting Upagupta^ 
associates him with the Chakravartin Aioka and further links- 
him up with the Buddha through a series of four patriarchs. 
In the same manner the redactor of the legend incor¬ 
porated in the Ceylonese chronicles, in order to glorify 
Tissa Moggalipiitta imagines an interview between ASoka 
and that patriarch and also connects the latter with the Buddha 
by a chain of four savants. The analogy extends itself even 
down to the details. Tissa dwells on the hillock Ahogahga, 
which in the earliest texts of the Pali Canon as also in the 
Mahavamsa (IV, 18), is the equivalent of mount Urumun^a the 
hermitage of Sanavasa and Upagupta. Tissa like Upagupta 
goes to Pataliputra by boat. The king approaches him 
and conducts him to his palace as he does Upagupta in the 
Aiokavadana. Episodes 4 and 7 of the Mahavamsa obviously 
draw inspiration from a theory about the patriarchate which 
apart from the names of the new saints it adds, is almost a 
repetition of the theory found in the Asdkavadana. Exclu¬ 
ding these two episodes as well as the sixth, we come upon a 
nucleus which can be compared with the AsokaSltra. 

According to the Asokavadana, king A^oka being in need of 
a jailer for his infernal prison, his men ransacked the country 
and ultimately discovered the merchant Girika for the purpose. 
In the same work, in the beginning of the episode of Kungla, 
the king is found to cry out, “ *Let a kutiala (bird) be brought’. 
Now, the yakshas listened to his orders from a distance of one 
yojana, from the sky and the nagas listened to fhem (also) 
from a distance of one yojana from under the earth. Accord¬ 
ingly the yakshas brought him a kurj^ala that very instant”* 
(Divyavadana p. 406 ; Burnouf Introduction p. 404). At the 
end of the episode of Vltaioka another order of the great 
monarch is found to be executed in the same manner (Divya* 
vaddna p. 427). Thus in the same work the orders of the 
•Chakravartin are seen to be executed sometimes by his men,, 
sometimes by superhuman beings. These operations do not 
always foHow the same plan. As we have already suggested 
supra pp. 109-10), the con<%pt of the Chakravartin monarch 
to have developed during the same p^iod that wtt^ . 
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ncsscd the growth of the A^Dki-legcnd. The extremely archaic 
episode of the‘infernal prison* places at the service of the king 
only ordinary persons ; the legend of his son and his younger 
brother places' nagas and yakshas under his order. Much 
later the Mahavantsa forcefully develops in detail the theme 
of the supernatural power of the Chakravartin. Immediately 
after the conversion of Asoka, "his orders are heard from the 
distance of a yojana in the sky as well as in the subterranean 
world" (Mahavarrisa V. 23). Besides the devas bring him 
everyday the water of lake Anotatta, and tooth-picks and fruits 
from the Himalayas ; the mams furnish him with cloth, the 
nagas with lotus flowers and unguents ; the birds chant to please 
him ; the whole universe is at his service’* (Mahavamsa V. 24- 
33). In this respect the Mahavamm is an extension of the 
AioJcdvadana and is of the same standard as that of the most 
developed parts of the narrative of Taranatha (cf. suftra 
p. 110). 

The episode of the great king and the naga Kala in the 
Mahavantsa is inspired by a short scene of the Asokavaduna. 
When A^oka went on pilgrimage to the sacred places in the 
company of Upagupta, the latter showed him the spot where 
"Kalika the king of the nagas had found the Bodhisattva who 
had been near the Bodhi Tree and had set about to sing his 
eulogies *. Asoka expressed the desire to see the naga-king. 
"At once Kalika, the king of the nagas appearing before the 
Sthavira Upagupta, said to him with palms joined in respect : 
'Sthavira, what is thy command to me ?* Then the Sthavira 
said to the king : 'Here oh great king, is Kalika the king of 
the nagas, who had sung the praise of Bhagavat when, seated 
under the Bodhi Tree, the latter had advanced in the path of 
salvation**. Forthwith the King with his palms folded in 
respect spoke thus to Kalika, the king of the n3gas : 'Thou 
hast therefore seen him whose complexion equals the brilliance 
of molten gold, thou hast seen my incomparable master whose 
face resembles the autumnal moon. Expound to me a part a^ 
least of the qualities of the sage having the ten powers 
(daiabala) ; tell me what the splendour of the Sugata was like*. 
'X Cannot** the nSgd, said, “express it in speech ; however judge 
it by this single utterance: ^Touched by the sole of his feet. 
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the earth with its mountains trembled in six different manners ; 
illuminated by the radiance of Sugata who raised himself 
like the moon above the world of men, it appeared beautiful 
and more resplendent than the rays of the sun*. After this 
conversation the king established a chaitya in that locality 
and retired*' {Divyavadana p. 392 ; Burnouf Introduction 
pp. 387*88). 

In the Mahavamsa the naga does not rest content merely by 
describing the splendour of the Buddha but he also brings 
forth an image of the Great Sage : "One day the sovereign 
heard people speak of Mahakala, the king of the nagas, 
possessed of marvellous powers, who had seen four Buddhas 
and had lived through a kalpa. He sent his men to search 
him out and to conduct him to his presence bound with a 
chain of gold. When he had him brought and made him sit 
on his throne adorned with a while canopy, he rendered him 
homage with numerous flowers and ordered six thousand 
women of the palace to form his entourage ; then he said : 
*Make us see the countenance of the Great Sage who is omnis¬ 
cent, whose wisdom is unlimited and who has turned the Wheel 
of the True Law'. The naga-king created a splendid image of 
the Buddha decorated with the thirty-two signs and shining 
with the eighty sub-signs......" (MahdVfltJnsa V. 87-92 : trans. 

Geiger p. 33). 

In the Asokavadcina the naga is seen obeying the orders of 
Upagupta ; in the Mahavamsa the king is found to have the 
naga conducted to his presence "bound with a chain of gold'*. 
Although in the two cases the basis of the story uemains the 
same, it is only in the Singhalese redaction that the king acts 
really as a Chakravartin capable of commanding even the most 
powerful nagas. 

In the Asokavaddna A6oka is brought by turns into 
communication with great saints like Yasas, Pi^dola and 
Upagupta : but his conversion there is the work of a simple 
^hikshu named Samudra whom the venture of his wanderings 
lands in the infernal prison. This episode appears to belong to 
the basic stratum of the legend (see supra pp. 118-119 and infra 
chapter vii) ; it is probably even earlier than the introduction 
of Ye^as into the Cycle of Aliokan legends and plunges its roots 
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into a remote past anterior to Buddhism itself. Having been in 
use for a long time the figure of Samudra afterwards lost its pro¬ 
minence and his name fell into oblivion. Ere long it was found 
that this anonymity was not without its advantage. It was an 
edifying spectacle to see the most powerful of monarchs to 
have been converted by an ordinary monk. The ‘moment the 
value of this contrast was realised, it was sought to be accen¬ 
tuated. In the account of TSranjitha as in the Ceylonese chro¬ 
nicles it is no longer even an ordinary bhikshu that converts 
the great king ; it is a novice, a little ^smayiera, 

The Asokavaddna relates that one day Vitasoka, the younger 
brother of the king went deer-hunting. In the forest he met a 
■solitary hermit and asked him, “What dost thou eat ?“ ‘ Fruits 
and roots,” was the reply. "And what is thy dress ?” "Sheets 
made of the darbha". "And ihy bed ?” "A covering of 
grass”, "Is there any anguish that troubles thee in thy peni¬ 
tences ?” "Yes”, replied the fishi, "the gazelles copulate in 
the mating season. Now, when I look at their frolics, I am 
consumed by desires.” "If this anchorite”, exclaimed Vitasoka, 
“cannot even by his austere' penitence, subdue his passions, 
what shall happen to the sramanas, the followers of the Scion 
of the ^akyas {^dkyaputriydh) who look for spacious beds and 
seats ?” (Divyavadana p. 420 ; Burnouf Introduction p. 415). 
After this A^oka succeeded in converting his younger brother 
by an ingenious strategem. 

In the Mahdvarnsa we get a brief summary of this episode ; 
"One day, when the prince was out hunting, he saw the gazelles 
frolicking gaily in the jungle. Seeing this spectacle he thought, 
'Even the gazelles that live on herbs in the jungle, indulge in 
Joyous sport. How will it be possible for the bhikshus who 
enjoy food and lodging to their heart's content, not to be joyous 
and gay’ ?” {Mahdvarnsa V. 154-55). Afterwards A^oka 
converted his brother in the same way as stated in the 
Aiokavadana. 

The basic idea in the two fragments that we have proceeded 
to transcribe, is the same : How is it possible for the Sramanas 
who live in abundance to master their senses ? But in the 
absence of the ancient text, the abridged version of the Mahd- 
vatnsa would be almost unintelligible* From an exaggerated 
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sentiment of modesty the Singhalese writer has concealed hiff 
model and has made only a tame copy of it. 

In the ASokavadana the great king is seen convening the 
monks of the whole world to an assembly of pafichavar^a 
(pafichavarsikd), before making his offerings to the Bodhi Tree. 
He is found to mount the terrace of his palace and facing the 
four points of the horizon, to exclaim ; 'Let all those who are 
the iSrsvakas of the Blessed Buddha condescend to come as an 
act of favour to me.’ Three hundred thousand monks respond¬ 
ed to the appeal. Pindola was the last to appear. The king 
offered to the assembly of monks, his wives, his ministers, hia^ 
son Kunala and even his own person, reserving for himself his 
treasure. And then he repurchased all these gifts for 400,000 
(suvarnas). Finally he had in the same manner donated 96,000 
koti (suvar^ias) in the cause of the Law of Bhagavat, when he 
fell into a state of debility (Divyavadana p. 429 ; Burnouf 
Introduction p. 426). 

The History of Tsranatha contains pretty nearly the same 
facts: ASoka convened a great assembly of pafichavar^a; 
300,000 bhikshus were present there. The king formed the 
design of giving 1000 million gold pieces; he presented 
them with 960 million pieces and fell ill before being 
able to realise his project fully. The same events can also 
be discerned in the confused account of the Dlpavarrisa. 
ASoka here is found to make immense preparation for 
receiving the monks in a fitting manner {Dlpavatnsa VI. 73- 
77). The assembly comprised 80 ko^i bhikshus and 96,000 
bhikshuijis who had arrived from all parts of Jambudvipa (VII. 
1). The king distributed large offerings and dispensed with 
96 koti (gold pieces) for the erection of monasteries (VI, 81-86 
and 97). He went to the extent of offering his son Mahinda 
(Mahendra) and daughter Satpghamitta (Sauighamitra) both of 
whom entered the Saingha (VII,19). But to these basic elements 
of the story the Ceylonese chronicle adds a new theme ; for 
CQnfounding the heretics who had assembled in great numbers, 
Tissa Moggaliputta had assembled 60t000 disciples of the 
Buddha who compost the Kathdvatthu (VII, 56) • and from 
this multitude he had chosen 1000 Arhats who formed 
the Third Cotmcil (Vn, 57-59). Thus the Dipmfoitm distia^- 
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guishes two great reunions of the Samgha during the time of 
A4oka : the one of 60,000 disciples of the Buddha prepara¬ 
tory to the Third Council, is convened by Tissa Moggali- 
putta ; the other, much more numerous was held under the 
patronage of the grand monarch, which corresponds to the 
great assembly of pafichavar^a mentioned in the Asokcivadana 
and the HisUxry of Taran&tha. The two events very near and 
very similar to each other, were soon confounded. In the 
Mahavarrisa only a single assembly is mentioned which is 
summoned by A6oka and presided over by Tissa Moggali- 
putta who selected from its midst the Arhats of the Third 
Council. 

To sum up, the author of the story, from which the Singha¬ 
lese chronicles draw inspiration, has sometimes summarised, 
sometimes expanded the ancient A^oka-Saga. Nevertheless 
the contents of his work can only be explained with reference 
to the AsokasUtra and the Asokavadana. 

The stories forming the Cycle of A^okan legends are all 
derived from an ancient nucleus, which spread itself over a vast 
area and found different expressions in different regions in the 
process. This primitive legend appears to have been developed 
among the Buddhist communities of the neighbourhood of 
Psitaliputra. From the capital of the Mauryas it was propagated 
towards the east as well as towards the west. In the region lying 
between Magadha and the outfall of the Ganges it continued to 
evolve till it came to be incorporated into the canon of a local 
sect. In the west it early found a permanent shape. Drafted at 
Kau^Smbl and afterwards completed at Mathura it had attained 
considerable celebrity in that form. From these two centres 
which probably witnessed the births of the Sthavira and the 
Sarvastivadin sects, the A^oka-Saga radiated towards the south¬ 
west and the north-west upto Ceylon and Kashmir. 

One can distinguish three phases in the development of the 
legend in course of its extension from Magadha to the north¬ 
west. First, in to the archaic account of the conversion pf 
ASoka by the bhikshu Samudra, came to be incorporated a series- 
of episodes calculated to glorify Sthavira YaSas, the abbot of 
Kukkutar&ma. This is the Magadhan phase. Reaching, 
Kau^Smbl and then Mathurfi the legend formed itself into » 
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•definite shape and increased in volume as a result of the 
•acquisition of new elements. Pirw^ola and Upagupta are now 
brought into communication with the grand monarch. This 
is the Kau^ambl-Mathura phase. Finally, transported to the 
north-west, the legend renovated itself. Arhat Sumanas is 
found here to substitute the monks belonging to the earlier 
phase ; the character of the eminent Ya6as is changed ; and 
prince Dharmavivardhana comes to the forefront. 

Some of the theses enunciated previously find confirma¬ 
tion from the above analysis. An examination of the relative 
traditions regarding the journey of the Buddha to the west, had 
suggested to us the distinctive characters of the three Schools of 
Magadha, Mathura and Kashmir. The study of the accounts of 
the Councils and the lists of Patriarchs had given us concordant 
results. The analysis of the narratives constituting the Cycle 
■of A^okan Legends also leads to the same conclusions. 

Moreover, the analogies presented by the Kuryalasutra, the 
Aiokavadana and the Ceylonese chronicles are easily explained 
in spite of the geographical distance and sectarian differ¬ 
ences, if it is admitted that all these works draw inspiration 
from an original AsokasUtra composed before the birth of Christ 
in the region of Kauiambl. From this centre where it had 
been early crystallised into a form that became promptly 
popular, the legend of ASoka spread itself all at once over the 
domains of the Sthaviras and the Sarvastivadins. After he had 
reproduced the Asoki&Utra almost entirely in his work, the 
author of the Asokavadana was imitated in his turn by the 
writers of the Sthavira sect. The legend of Tissa Moggali- 
putta, such as it is narrated in the Mahavarrisa appears to 
ihave been modelled on that of the patriarch Upagupta. 



NOTES 


1. See the article of Sylvain L^vi on Kshcmcndra in the J. A. 
(1885-86). 

2. Cf. Foucher Kshemendra, Le Buddhavaiara in the J. A. 
1892, Tome II p. 174. 

3. The influence of the Asokavadana can be traced not only 
in pallavas 70-72 of the Avadanakalpalata ; it also mani¬ 
fests itself in the following narrative. Upagupta is 
mentioned in the later stanzas of pallava 73. 

4. This Arhat is not named in Tfiranatha's account. I have 
borrowed his name from the 73rd pallava of the Avadana¬ 
kalpalata ; cf. Indro namabravjd hhikshuh shadahhijnahi 
.(stanza 8). 

5. The variations of the writers assigning to different regions 
the same personage or the same legendary scene, are parti¬ 
cularly enlightening. In this respect the example of YaSas 
deserves our attention. The account of the Second Council 
in the V, M. S. attributes to him a dwelling place near 
VaiSali. The AsokasUtra transfers his residence to the 
neighbourhood of Pataliputra. In Chullavagga XII he 
becomes one of the chiefs of the Church of the west; 
while the biography of A4oka summarised by Taranfitha 
associates him with the region lying to the east of 
Magadha* 

6. It is well-known that the Ionian (Yavana) physicians had 
attained a great celebrity. Treatises on medicine in the 
Ionian dialect are mentioned among the earliest books 
written in Greek prose. The famous Indian physician 
Jivaka whom legend makes a contemporary of the Buddha, 
had learnt his art of healing at TakshaSils. In a passage 
of the Satralaritkara which we have reproduced at some 
length, ASvaghosha mentions the ’’eye-doctors". 
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7. Here is the corresponding phrase of the Divyavadana (ed. 
Cowell & Neil p. 382): tasya cha Yaso namamatyah parama- 
^addho Bhagavati. Burnouf translates it : ''He had as 
minister YaSas who was full of faith in Bhagavat/* 
{Introduction p. 374). From the analogy of the Sstra- 
Xarpkara I propose the following interpretation : "He 
had as minister Ya^as who had no faith in Bhagavat.'* 
(param airaddho). 

Foucher La pone orientale du Stapa de Safichi p. 30. 

9. This identification is not accepted by some modern 
scholars. Some of the names occurring on the Safichi Caskets 
are found also in inscriptions discovered from the stupas 
of Sonari and Andher and this probably points to identity 
of the persons named. According to an Andher inscrip¬ 
tion Mogaliputa was a disciple of Gotiputa who has again 
been described as 'an heir and kinsman of Dudubhisgra' 
in a Sonari inscription. The latter is identified by some 
with the Dundubhissara of the Dlpavanisa (VIII. 10) whom 
the Ceylonese Mogaliputa Tissa sent with four other 
missionaries to the Himalayn region after the conclusion 
of the Third Council in the reign of A4oka. The Mogali¬ 
puta mentioned on Casket IV coming from StQpa 2 at 
Sfifichl would be according to this argument, a considerably 
later figure than the Ceylonese Mogaliputa Tissa. Cf. 
N G. Majumdar in Marshall and Foucher The Monuments 
of Safichi Vol. I pp. 291-92,-TransIator. 

10. The expression in the original text is paUchavarshika, 
P. L. Vaidya explains it as "entertainment for five rainy 
months or years*' (Divyavadanam Buddhist Sanskrit Text 
Series No. 20, Darbhanga 1959, p. 538). It may however 
also refer to a quinquennial gathering of monks on the 
invitation of the king.-TransIator. 



CHAPTER VII 

ASOKA’S 'HELL' 

On the occasions of their visits to the ruins of Pfitaliputra, 
the great Chinese pilgrims Fa-hien and Hiuen T§ang were 
-shown the “hell of A^oka”. It was a prison constructed by the 
king a little before his accession where according to the legend, 
criminals were made to undergo horrible tortures. Fa-hien 
relates that ASoka in course of his journeys to the distant 
corners of the world, had visited the residence of Yama and 
had formed the design of setting up near his capital a hell 
resembling that of the King of the dead^. In the A§oJ<Evadana 
the story of the foundation of this prison-house is told in a 
different way : Anoka's executioner named Girika, had planned 
the foundation of this torture-chamber while hearing a monk 
recite a sntra that described the torments of hell. 

This is how Burnouf interprets the opening lines of the 
passage (Introduction p. 366) . “Chapda Girika went next to the 
hermitage of Kukkutarama. There the monk Balapapdita was 

reading a sQtra.Burnouf's translation presupposes the 

following original text : bhikshuscha BalapaiyditaJj. sUtram 
pathati. This reading has been admitted by the editors of the 
Divyavadana (p. 375). There is however one difficulty. Bala- 
papdifa is qualified by two adjectives viz ignorant and wise. 
'One does not comprehend very well how these two contradic¬ 
tory epithets can be attached to the name of a single individual. 
The A. W. Ch. furnishes a better text: ''A bhikshu was reading 
the sGtra of the ignorant and the wise.B&lapapdifa would 
therefore be in the context not the name of a person but the 
title of a sacred text. This interpretation is certainly the correct 
one*. There exist in the Canon many texts baring this title. 
‘One is the i29th sQtra of the P&li Majjhima Nikdya ; the 199th 
sOtra of the Chong-a-han or the Chinese translation of thtt 
Madhyam^cma is another. Both contain a description of the 
tocmente of hell, 

The question is to fintl out to which of these tatrss ths 
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citation of the Aiokavadana refers. The comparison of the two* 
canonical texts and the corresponding passage of the Divya- 
vadana does not leave any doubt in this respect. The frag¬ 
ment of the BalapMj,ditasUtTa inserted in the Divyavadana 
comprises five paragraphs in which the following torments are 
successively described : 1) the torture of the balls of iron ; 

2) that of the molten copper ; 3) that of the iron-hoe ; 4) that 
of the iron-beater ; 5) that of the five shackles® (cf, Burnouf 
Introduction pp. 366.67). We rediscover in the Chong-a-han 
tortures 1, 2 and 5 arranged in the same order as in the 
Sanskrit text and described in the same manner. In the Pali 
sntta on the contrary the first torture is that of the ‘five 
shackles’ and the rest deviates considerably from the Sanskrit 
text. The fragment inserted in the Divyavadana has its links 
not with the Pali Majjhima-Nikaya but with the 199th satra of 
the Chong-a-than a compendium which appears to be the 
translation into Chinese of the Madhyamagama of the 
Sarvastivadin School* (cf. Majjhima Nikaya cd. Chalmers III 
p. 166 and Chong-a-han Tripitaka ed. Tokyo XII, 7, 61b). 

The utterances attributed to the bhikshu of the Kukku- 
tarama are found to be considerably different in the A. W. K. 
and the A.W.Ch. The two recensions are not also in agreement 
over the title of the satra that the monk recited. The A. W. 
Ch mentions like the Divyavadana a BalapaiyditasUtra 
while the A. W. K. refers to the Ou-t‘ien-che-king, or 
the “Satra of the five divine messengers” {devadutasUtra). 
There is a sOtra of that name in the Pali Majjhima Nikaya 
immediately following the Balaparyditasutra. Two analogous 
sGtras contained in the Chong-a-han are widely separated. The 
Devaduta is the 64th and the Balapar^dita the 199th satra 
in this text- 

The A. W. K. however does not give us a fragment in 
extenso of the DwadatasUtra. It limits itself to the enumera¬ 
tion of a certain number of punishments and refers to the 
OM-t'ien-che-feing for details (Tripitaka, ed. Tokyo XX1V» 
aO, p. 31b, Col. 6). 

On the other hand, the A. W. Ch claims to have repro* 
duced the actual utterances of the monk of the KukkutSrix^ 
monastery. *'There was at that time, in that monastery. 
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a bhikshu, who recited the Sntra of the Ignorant and the Sage 
where it is said, 'Those who love the bubble of the cooking-pot 
shall be pounded with a pestle. Those who love all that is 
pounded in a vessel, shall be boiled in a cauldron Those who 
are in hell, swallow huge iron-balls and their mouths are soaked 
with molten copper..." {Tripifata Tokyo ed. XXIV, 10, p. 3a, 
col. 19 ff). 

The above passage is cited as if it has been literally drawn 
from a sOtra. However it is not found either in the Balapatjk- 
ditasUtra or in the Devadmasutra referred to above, nor in any 
other translation of these sntras, nor in the corresponding 
sGtra of the Chinese translation of the Ekottaragama (Nanijo, 
no. 542). Since it is actually absent in all the known collections 
of the sacred texts, it may be tentatively considered a specimen 
of a very early description of hell now lost. This is how we 
can reconstruct the whole account : The author of the oldest 
ASoka-Saga regarded as part of the Canon, a sGtra dealing with 
hell, that contained the afore-mentioned expressions on the 
punishment of gluttons ; this was a sntra which we shall 
tentatively call the NirayasUtra in order to describe the signi¬ 
ficance of its basic idea. Later along with the change of 
»religious notions the descriptions of hell had also been modified 
in the Agama. Since then the accounts of the punishment of 
gourmands contained in the Asoka-Saga, ceased to be a 
part of the Canon. These were omitted in most of the recen¬ 
sions of the Aiokavaddna and came to be included probably 
only by inadvertence in the work of which the A. W. Ch. is 
the translation. 

This way of looking at the problem is corroborated by con¬ 
siderations of another kind. The Bdlapaiyditasutra of the 
Madhyamagama forms part of a section entitled Mahdvarga. 
Out of the ten sntras constituting that section, the first four arc 
relating to prescriptions on food (Sylvain Levi Aivaghosha p, 
137), Two others, the 7th and the 10th, also refer incidentally 
to food and the desire for food (Tripitaka ed. Tokyo, p. 59a, col. 
9 and 13 and p. 67b, col. 1-4). We arc thus led to suppose tha^ 
originally the ten sOtras of the Mahavarga corresponded direct¬ 
ly or indirectly to the same subject, and had been grouped 
together for that reason* One should note in the same way 
9 
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that the 4th satra is entitled, *Ghunda\ The disciple here 
mentioned is particularly well-known, for the indigestible food 
that he served to the Buddha a littlewhile before the ParinirvfiQa. 
The said feast is not mentioned in the Mahdvarga, but this may 
be due to the fact that the contents of the text have undergone 
changes. The presence of the ChundasUtra in a section formed 
principally of sermons on the subject of nourishment, reminds 
us that the story of the famous meal was not unknown to this 
collection. The same remark applies probably also to the 
Balapai^dUasatra. This is a description of hell never giving an 
impression at the first sight that passages on the subject of 
food are associated with it. But a closer scrutiny at once 
removes this erroneous notion. We read on p. 62a col. 13 : 
“The ignorant ones who during their past lives coveted the 
relish of food, who behaved ill with body, speech and mind ...are 
born among animals.” The same phrase is repeated five times 
on the same page. It mentions first a particular sin, and next 
a very general formula comprising an aggregate of all the 
possible sins. This redaction is not probably the result of a 
single effort. Gluttony is included among the sins of the body. 
In case it is analysed thoroughly, it would appear certain that 
it belonged to an ancient text on the abuses of food. Later it 
was generalised, and out of an original predication specially 
concerning gluttons, was developed a sOtra regarding all possible 
grades of sinners. We thus come upon a redaction which is 
hardly coherent and in which the first clause has a concrete and 
precise value presenting a contrast to the abstract general 
formula that follows immediately. It appears that the BaUtpai^- 
^itasUtra is actually the substitute of an earlier Nirayaoura in 
which the torments of hell were described specially in order to 
frighten gluttons. This conclusion adjusts itself perfectly to 
the one that the citation preserved in the A. W. Ch. suggests 
to us. 

To judge it by the same citation, the primitive NirayatSXtfA 
must have reflected extremely archaic conceptions. The 
•punishments with which it threatened the gluttons are of an 
' excessively severe nature. Since one has been condemned to 
terrible punishment for being merely addicted to the pleasurea 
pf Ihe palate, there is an obvious lack of proportion between 
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the fault and its punishment. It denotes a certain grossness 
of spirit and brutality of imagination. When the theologians 
aet themselves to the task of refining the popular traditions, 
they did not fail to introduce a spirit of moderation into these 
barbaric injunctions. The Balapar^dita^Ura of the Chong-a-han 
testifies precisely to this. This text represents the gluttons as 
being reborn not in the various hells but among animals : they 
are reduced to fish living merely on water ; to herbivorous 
animals having nothing else to satisfy their hunger with than 
herbs from fields and leaves from trees ; or to animals leaving 
in the poultry-yard that are fed on filth (Tripitaka ed* Tokyo 
XII, 7, p. 62a). The Balapar^ditaslltra thus marks a progress 
in comparison to the primitive NirayaslUra ; it reserves for the 
worst type of criminals the terrible tortures of hell; the 
gluttons according to it are reborn on earth with bodies of 
animals. For the primitive belief that knew for all the mortals 
no other dwelling place than the abode of Yama and proposed 
to cast all the evil-doers into hell, the more recent doctrine of 
transmigration of the soul substituted a juster notion of retri¬ 
bution for evil acts. The wicked, according to it. are reborn on 
the earth or in any other sphere of existence ; the less culpable 
ones among them get animal bodies, and the great criminals 
suffer tortures in hell. 

From the Devadutasutta to the Balapaiy^ita^^tra we can 
also trace the same evolution of outlook. The first is a 
clescription of the kingdom of Yama ; the king of the dead is 
mentioned there almost in each line ; it is Yama who sends to 
living beings the 'divine messengers' in order to warn the 
former of the fate that awaits them. These mythological 
notions are the heritages of Vedic antiquity'. In the fi3la- 
on the contrary, there is no longer any question of 
Yama or the divine messengers. The hells are only a halting 
place in the cycle of rebirths. The text enumerates all the 
forms oi existence, from the life of the damned ones and the 
animals to that of the chakravartins and gods on their way^ 
through tbe htunan condition. Thus while the primitive 
Nin^fO^tra and the Devadotastoui draw inspiration from 
Vedk cemceptions. the later doctrine of txanunigration found 
albined in the 
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The consequences of this evolution are reflected even in 
the smaller details. The Devadnttasutta distinguishes a certain 
number of hells including the Gethaniraya or the 'bell of 
excrements’. The damned ones are tortured here by worms 
and it goes without saying that they have no other nourishment 
than the filth into which they are plunged®. In the 
Bdlapar^ditasUtra the Gathaniraya is no longer mentioned ; but 
the gluttons that are born as animals of the back-yard such as 
chickens, porks, etc., are condemned to feed on excrements. 
Originally all the evil-doers as well as all sorts of torments were 
to be found together in hell. Later when the guilty had been 
divided into two groups, certain types of tortures came to be 
reserved for the animals. The Gmhaniraya of the Devaduta- 
sutta represents an extension of these ancient notions. As a 
contrast the BalaparyditosUtra no longer mentions the ‘hell of 
excrements' and makes the gluttons suffer on earth, the 
tortures that they were supposed to endure in the Gmhaniraya. 

To sum up, the comparison of the texts leads us to distin¬ 
guish an original Nirayasatra of which we possess at present no 
more than a fragment as well as the more recent sutras 
preserved in the Canon of the Sthaviras and the Sarvfistivfidins, 
viz. the Devadmasutta and the Bdlapar},ditasUtra. Of the last 
two the Devadmasutta is more archaic and nearer to the Vedic 
epoch while the Balaparj,^itasiltra reflects more developed 
conpeptions. 

• . The chronology and presumed origin of these texts 
are ■ to a certain extent confirmed by the order of their appear- 
a:nce in the successive recensions of the Aiokavadana. The 
A. W. K. and the Tsa-a-han give a short summary of the 
punishments of hell and refer to the Devadutasutta for details. 
As a contrast the A.W.Gh. and the Divydvadana cite the 
Bialapatydi^asatra. Now the A.W.K. is probably the oldest 
recension of the Aiokavadana. This text out of ail the ones,' 
reproduces most faithfully the ancient sources. It is probable 
that the AiokaslUra preserved at Kau^ambi in the monasteries 
of the Sthavira sect quoted the P&li Devadmasutta with regard 
to the torments of hell and later at Mathura the references 
to this! siftta had been replaced by those to the Bdlapan^^Uasmra 
d£ the'SarvfistivftdinoBchooI. 
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This way of looking at things is corroborated by the 
following episode of Mahsdeva described in the Dtpavaipsa. 
We are told here that Mahadeva one of the missionaries 
sent by ASoka to spread the (Buddhist) doctrine far and wide, 
won a large number of converts in the land of the Andhras 
by preaching the Devadatasutta (Dlpavamsa VIII, 5). This 
tradition has a basis of reality* One comes to know from the 
inscriptions of Asoka that the latter had sent numerous mission¬ 
aries to foreign lands. The mission of Mahadeva is one of the 
points where the legend of A4oka touches the actual history of 
the king. We shall not go to the extent of supposing that this 
apostle preached in fact the Devadatasutta itself during the 
time of the grand monarch. At any rate it appears that since 
very early times this sacred text was specially in favour 
among the adherents of the Sthavira sect. The suttas that 
tradition attributes to the great missionaries of ASoka's time 
must have been the choicest among the most important and 
famous ones of the Pali Canon. It is significant that one to be 
extolled in that list is the Devadatasutta and not the 
Balapar^dita. 

It follows from what has been just said that the Deva^ 
datasutta. was highly in favour among the followers of the 
Sarvastivadin School. It found a place in the Majjhima hlil0,ya 
by replacing a primitive Nirayasatra in the Canon, but was in 
its turn eliminated in many of the recensions of the Aioka^ 
vaddna by the Balapar}.ditasatra of the Sarvastivadin School. 
The episode of the Infernal Prison is one of the older stories 
of the A^oka-Saga. The Nirayasatra of which Girika 
had heard the recitation in the Kukkutarama monastery 
was undoubtedly contemporaneous with the basic stratum of 
the Deeds ot ASoka and formed part of the Magadhan 
collection of Scriptures. It appears that each step ot 
the route pursued by the A^ka-Saga in course of its 
progress,—Pafaliputra, Kauiambi and MathQra—corresponds 
to a distinct description of hell contained in a distinct text, 
viz. the Magadhan Nirayasatra the Pali Devadatasutta an^ 
the Sanskrit BdlaparyditasOtrat 

The fact that the Balaparsiitasotra is mentioned in the 
late recensions of the AkJavadsna does xtq| necessarily indicate 
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that the redaction of that antra itself is very late. It may be 
imagined that from the beginning of the Kaulgmbi and 
Mathura phases the primitive Nirayosatra had fallen into disuse 
and had been replaced at Kau^amb! by the Devadatasutta and 
at Mathura by the Bslapar^ditasatra. Without doubt the 
second of these texts transmits much more developed concept 
tions than those expressed in the preceding one. But this may be 
due more to local influences than to a difference of date. Many 
circumstances make it clear that the collective represen¬ 
tations of hell were modified more promptly at Mathura than 
at KauSambl. Reaching the country of the ^nrasenas Buddhism 
submitted to outside influences which we shall shortly en¬ 
deavour to specify ; at the same time it came more directly in 
contact with Brahmanical thought. It is in the region watered 
by tl» parallel courses of the upper Ganges and the Yamuna 
that the doctrine of karman and the philosophy of the 
Upanishads appear to have been elaborated and formulated. 
These speculations directly influenced the Buddhists of 
Mathura and only indirectly disturbed the communities of 
Magadha and KauSambi by their repercussions. Among the 
Sarvastivadins of Mathura the primitive Nirayasatra was 
possibly replaced early by a Bslapav^ditasmra impregnated 
with the recent notions regarding transmigration while 
the Sthaviras of Kauiambi were always attached to archaic 
concepts that found expression in the DevadHtasutta. 

The neighbourhood of those two sects facilitated the ex¬ 
change of ideas. It has already been seen how the Aiokaifltra 
had been borrowed by the School of Mathura from that of 
Kaudambl. There is hardly any doubt that the sacred 
texts had passed similarly from one canon to another. Without 
presupposing this reciprocal penetration it is not possible to 
explain how the rival sects came to consist of numerous 
common elements a great deal of which cannot be 
traced back to the earliest epoch. It is probable that the 
compilers of the Pali Majjhima Nikdya borrowed the 
Salapeaj^ta^itra from the SarvSsHtadins and the redactors of 
the Sanskrit Madhyam^ama imitated the Devad^nattOia. 
of the Sthaviras. 

lit is indesd to find de^te proof * of diete 
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exchanges. The original drafts of the Pftli Majjhima NikSya 
that in our opinion contained only a single description 
of hell, have disappeared, being replaced by a more 
complete collection. Nevertheless we are furnished with 
the first glimpses of proof by another collection of sacred 
texts that forms part of the Canon of the Sthaviras and 
contains only one description of hell conforming to the text 
of the Devadatasutta. We are referring to the "Triads” (Tika 
Nipata) of the Afiguttara Nikaya. This collection contains a 
Devadntasutta which, minus a few paragraphs, reproduces word 
for word the Devadatasutta of the Pali Majjhima Nik^ya (cf. 
Aitguttara Nikaya I p. 141). As a contrast the Bdlaparyditasatra 
is absent in it. The omission of this text is significant. It 
divides itself into two paits of which one commences by the 
enunciation of the three vices of the ignorant ones and the other 
by the enumeration of the three qualities of the sage. If it had 
existed in the Scriptures of the Sthaviras from the very first, it 
would undoubtedly have been inserted in the ‘Triads’ of the 
Aitguttara PJikdya. Now, we find in these triads a char enu¬ 
meration of the three characteristics of the ignorant as well as 
of the sage, but not however the description of hell or the other 
future habitations of creatures, that forms the basis of the 
Balapaij^ditasutra (cf A^gutfara I p* 102). The Triads of the 
Ahguitara thus appear to point to an epoch during which the 
Sthaviras considered as canonical the description of the kingdom 
of Yama described in the Devadatasutta, excluding everything 
else. 

One may express with the help of the following diagram the 
order of the succession of the texts : 

The Magdhan School ...Nirayasntra (?) 

The School of KauSsmbl...Devadntasutta Balapa^ditasUtta 

Majjh. No. 130 Majjh. No. 129 

The School of Mathurfi«*>Ba]apapditasQtra Devadntasutra 

Chong^a-han Chon£-a*han 

No. 64 No. 199 

The evolution continued during the Kashmirian period. 
The Kui)ala^tra which is dated in that epoch, concludes with a 
4eapription of the dififerent hells and the qther futuee dwelKitg 
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places of creatures. It shall be shown later in what 
respect this description differs from the preceding 
ones. 

From now on, we can thus distinguish three different strata 
'of traditions regarding hell. During the Magadhan period the 
punishments for gluttony were described in an extremely 
archaic sntra only a fragment of which is preserved for us in 
the A.W.Ch. In the following epoch new texts were composed 
viz the PaH Devadatasutta in which primitive beliefs 6nd 
•expression and which appears to have been written by the 
Sthaviras of Kau^ambl; and the Balapar^ditasutra in which the 
Sarvgstivgdins of Mathura expounded the remarkable aspects of 
•the theory of transmigration. Later the rival sects borrowed 
'.those two texts from each other. Finally, during the 
Kashmirian period new descriptions of hell replaced the prece¬ 
ding ones. 

This process of evolution is parallel to that of the A ^oka- 
legend. The old story of the Infernal Prison mentioned the 
primitive Nirayasma. The AiokasUtra composed at Kau^ambl. 
cited probably the DevadMasutta. At Mathura the Sarvasti- 
vgdins substituted for the latter the name of the Sanskrit 
BalapaiyditasMra. Finally during the Kashmiriap period a 
more recent description of hell was added to the Kuoalasutra 
Thus arranged in successive stages along the route from 
Magadha to Kashmir these texts constitute useful landmarks. 
It would suffice to group round these, some complementary 
data so that we may catch a glimpse of the history of the 
Buddhist conception of hell in its outline. 

In pursuance of a constant tradition, the prison instituted by 
A6oka had to be a ‘hell’. According to the AiolOivaddna. it was 
while listening to a monk reciting a satra, that Girika had the 
idea of the tortures that he would henceforth be ready to inflict 
on criminals. Such statements are not however surprising. The 
human institutions and those supposed to have belonged to the 
world beyond, present in all societies, a certain parallelism. 
Human beings assign to their gods the palaces and attributes 
of kings. Life in another world is not considered fundamen¬ 
tally differpnt^ from that which one leads on earthi and the 
.'i^^h^men? of the damnisd ones in ^the 
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analogous to those of the criminals down here. The episode of 
the Prison built by ASoka illustrates this truth. It proves that 
at the time when the A6oka-legend developed one imagined 
hell as resembling a prison. Having to explain the creation of 
a torture-chamber that they regarded as equal to a hell, the 
story-tellers gave expression to this resemblance by saying that 
Aioka’s prison had been built on the model of the gaols of the 
world beyond. 

The analogy may be pursued even down to details. 
According to the early Nirayasutra a fragment of which is pre¬ 
served for us by the A. W. Ch., the damned were crushed in a 
pestle or boiled in a cauldron. These are precisely the two 
tortures said to have been inflicted by Girika : he pounded the 
bodies of two* lovers surprised in the royal palace and after¬ 
wards threw the bhikshu Samudra into a cauldron under which 
he lit a fire. The “Agreeable Prison’* of the AsoVavadana is 
therefore an exact image of ‘hell’ as the Buddhists of the 
Magadhan period pictured to themselves. 

The excessive severity of the punishments testified to by 
the early Nirayasutra has already been observed : the gluttons 
take advantage of what is pounded in the pestle as well as of 
'what is boiled in the cooking-pot ; accordingly in the next 
world they shall be pounded and cooked. This hard sentence 
is an application of the law of retaliation that is found among 
the Indians as among many other nations during the infancy of 
the penal code. 

In the A^oka-Saga, the ‘hell’ under the authority of Girika 
is found to consist of a single enclosure where condemned 
-sinners undergo pell-mell various kinds of torture. In the 
Devadatasutta however hell is parcelled into several subdi¬ 
visions. The ‘great hell’ or Mahdniraya in the centre is a 
closed place into which one enters through four openings. 
These gates laid out conforming to the four cardinal points 
give access to four secondary hells viz. the Cnthaniraya, the 
Ktdikutaniraya, the Simbalivana and the Asipattavana. Limit 
is set to this domain by a river, the Kharodaka which is the 
equivalent of the classical Vaitaraasl^. 

With the advent of the BslapaJo^iitasUtra^ 9^ new feature 
^pj^rs in the description of the hells. The account of' each 
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torture begins with these words : ‘There are beings who are 
reborn in the different hells. The guardians of these hell» 
having seized them and flung them at full length on ground 
made of red hot iron, and making only a single flame 
(Burnouf Introduction p. 366). The torments described are 
multifarious as in the Devadatasutta* But the presence of 
fire wheresoever tortures arc applied, brings some sort of unity 
in the picture of the infernal world. 

This characteristic feature is again accentuated in a 
greater degree in another work entitled the “Sutra of the 
Four Hells*' of which even the Chinese translation itself has 
partially disappeared. We possess merely a fragment of it 
transcribed in the King-liu-Usiang (Nanijo no. 1473). 
which is a precious anthology compiled in 'China in 516 
(cf. Tripitaka ed. Tokyo XXXVI. 3, p. 53b). This sntra 
distinguishes four great hells, more exactly four furnaces, 
each hotter than the preceding one; the flames have a 
length of twenty cubits in the first, thirty in the second, 
forty in the third and finally sixty in the fourth. These furnaces 
in which the heat thus becomes increasingly scorching make it 
possible to maintain the proportion between the chastisement 
and the gravity of the crimes. These had been created for 
punishing four bhikshus guilty of diverse offences. Anxiety 
tor maintaining justice in the award of punishments to the 
criminals is reflected equally in the Bslapai^ditasUtra where the 
sinners are divided into two groups viz. those who go to hell, 
and those who are reborn as animals ; as a contrast we do not 
come across any such arrangement in the Devodatasutta in 
which the multiplicity of hells is regarded only as a means of 
making the damned suffer more and more as they are conduc* 
ted from the great niraya successively to the others. 

Thus the '*SGtra of the Four Hells*' allies itself with the 
Sanskrit Bedapanditasatra and is opposed to the Pfili Devadata^ 
sutta by virtue of a juster notion regarding the retribution for 
acts as well as by the important role it assigns to helhfire. The 
latter concept ultimately contaminates a text in which it was, 
originally absent. In the Devadmasutta the prose-text containa- 
only an account of the ancient tortures, but four isolated and 
poe^biy late verses make a)l,iision to hell-^fire. The great nlreMk 
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is represented there as a closed precinct the floor of which 
consists of red-hot iion : tC5s<2 ayomaya bhmii jalitS tejasS yutU 

. (Majihima III p. 183). These expressions repeated many 

a time in the Sanskrit Balapan^itasmra, appear only once in the 
Devadittasutta and that again in the group of four verses, which 
can be struck off without causing any possible harm to the con¬ 
text ; the strophe may therefore be regarded as a superfluous 
ornament. 

Already in the Devadatasutta and also in the primitive 
NirayasiHra, the infernal fire had served as a means of suffering 
for the damned. Girika had also lit it under his boilers ; but 
it was at that time only one means of torture among several' 
others. In the Bdlapaiyditasatra and the "Sutra of the Four 
Hells" the fire becomes the principal and permanent agent of 
the sufferings of the condemned ones ; it is the necessary and 
ever present element that gives to the hells their true character 
and their unity. Ultimately this notion came to prevail through¬ 
out Buddhist literature. It finds expression in the following 
passage of the AioA:Svaddna : "In hell, (there is) the torture 
of burning for the body delivered into fire ; among animals 
(there are) the terrors inspired in them by the apprehension of 
being devoured by one another ; among the pretas (there are) 
the torments of hunger and thirst ; among men (there is) 
the inquietitude of a life of worldly projects and efforts ; 
among the gods (there is) the fear of decline and of loosing 
their happiness ; here are the five causes of the miseries by 
which the three worlds are enchained" (Burnouf—Introduc¬ 
tion p. 418). We have already observed that the episode of 
Vltft4oka carries traces of a process of subsequent rehandling*. 
The above passage which is an extract from it, reflects concep¬ 
tions much more advanced than those that are expressed in the 
old episode of the Infernal Prison. 

The Sa^kichdha JdUika {J3tal<a 530, ed, Fausboll V, pp. 
261 ff.) contains a more complex description of the hells than* 
the preceding ones. The nirayas there are eight in number vi^ 
SaAjjva, Kaiasutta, SatpghOta, the two Roruvas, MahavichU 
Tapana and Pittapana (verse 15).* If the first six have^. 
nothing anak^oiis to those which we have already discussed, 
last two mm Significant. The Tapaiuai^aya is a burning. 
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hell and the PraXdpana a more burning one. It may be seen 
at least with regard to everything concerning the last two stages, 
that hre is an essential element of the torments meant for the 
damned, and the successive furnaces are increasingly scorching 
as in the “Sutra of the Four Hells”. Besides the eight hells of 
the Sanikichchaiataka are always mentioned as the eight burn¬ 
ing hells in later texts. It is probable that fire gradually 
augmented the intensity from top to bottom in the series. 
Nevertheless as it was impossible to give expression by 
nuances of language to this gradation, various names 
were adopted for the first six stages and those of Tapana 
and PratSpana were reserved for the last two. The 
Samkichchojataka has thus its links with the Bslapar^dita- 
sUtra and the 'Sntra of the Four Hells’. At the same 
time it is also closely connected with the Pali Devadata&uttei. 
Several passages of this sutta is literally reproduced there, spe¬ 
cially the two stanzas which appear to us to be later as well as 
the description of the simbali forest (verses 38-19 and 52). 

During the Kashmirian period the respresentations of 
the world of the damned ones reached a great height of com¬ 
plexity. The hells are now grouped in two great series viz. 
the burning hells and the frozen hells. The first category con¬ 
sists also of eight divisions as in the SarpkichchajMaka; but 
the number of the frozen hells is variable, eight in the V. M. S. 
and the Avaddnasataka^ ^, and ten in many other texts. More¬ 
over there exists a great number ot minor hells corresponding 
to the secondary nirayas of the Devadutasatta. 

The 30th sntra of the Dlrghagama translated into Chinese, 
is classed among the texts of the period. It places the in¬ 
fernos in the extremeties of the world. The universe according 
to it is bounded by a circular chain of mountains called the 
Chakrabdla-parvata beyond which there is a second similar 
chain. Between these two hill-ranges extends an obscure 
region where star-light does not reach. It is here that one 
comes across the entrances to the different hells. There are 
eight great hery hells, each having four gates and these 
are surrounded by sixteen mino:^ hells. Further ten icy hells 
ajre also cAiumerated (cf. Tripi^aka ed. Tokyo XU. 9. pp. 9$b ff.}* 
The same description is reproduced in greater or 
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details in other works corresponding to the thirtieth sOtra of 
the Chinese translation of the DlrghSgama^^ in the collection. 
Besides the names of the ten frozen hells are found in a sntta 
of the Pfili SaniyuttanikSya of which Peer has given a translation 
(cf. JJenfer indien in the J. A. 1892 II p. and also in a 

sutta of the Afiguttaranikdya {Anguttara V p. 173). 

The KuryalasUtra transmits similar notions. It informs 
us that in course of a journey through his empire AiSoka 
once crossed the range of the Chdkravala mountain. At 
that time he heard a subterranean noise like thunder which 
made heaven and earth tremble. Looking down he found 
King Yama surrounded by his ministers, judging sinners 
and sending them to suffer torments in the eighteen hells (cf. 
Tripi^aka ed. Tokyo XXIV, 10, p. 69a). This total number 
undoubtedly includes the eight ‘hot’ and the ten ‘cold’ hells. 
However when at the end of the sntra the Venerable Sumanas 
describes the different parts of the universe, he is found to 
enumerate first the eight burning hells ; then he gives a list of 
fourteen others in which one recognises inspite of some obscure 
expressions, the ten ‘cold’ hells and four supplementary 
divisions corresponding apparently to the four secondary 
nirayas of the Devadutasutta {ibid. XXIV. 10. p. 71a'. 

Thus, the more one moves further from the sources, the 
more complicated the system becomes. The law of this pro¬ 
gression however is very simple : the later texts take over the 
basic facts from the ancient descr<ptions and multiply them 
usually by two or four (On the method of the formation of my¬ 
thological numbers see Bergaigne La religion vedique 11 p. 
115). According to the same plan the Devadutasutta presents 
a principal niraya flanked by four secondary ones. The 
“Sutra of the Four Hells” distinguishes four categories of hell 
probably superposed and increasingly scorching. The Saifi- 
ktchchajataka doubles the number of the major categories and 
also keeps in mind the secondary ones. The Chinese translation 
of the Dfrghagama preserves the account of eight burning, 
hells, but it attaches to each of them sixteen minor hells, in 
other words, four times more than in the Devadutasutta, 
Finally, the number of the burning hells grows double of that* 
c^^fros»n hells. 
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Besides, since a very early period the same des¬ 
criptions are found common to the difierent schools* It 
appears that before the redaction of the Sarphichchajataka the 
respective traditions of the Sthaviras and the Sarvftstivftdins 
had already been intermingled. In order to distinguish the 
• tendencies peculiar to each of these sects, it is necessary to go 
back to the commencement of the KauSsmbl-Mathurg period. 

During the Magadhan phase hell is conceived as a 
prison. Afterwards there appears a different notion which 
finds expression in the "Sutra of the Four Hells". The hell 
according to the latter is ‘fiery’. The two notions are clearly 
distinct from each other, the 'prison' being the opposite of 
the ‘furnace'. After however the concepts had been associated 
with each other, these afforded the writers with various oppor¬ 
tunities for the exercise of their imagination. But it is always 
possible to discover by critical analysis the same fundamental 
elements behind diverse literary appearances. 

In the very archaic Devadatosutta written in Pftli, the 
prose-text is found to contain only the exposition of tortures 
the description of which is a legacy of a very primitive epoch. 
Only one stanza, probably late, seems to draw inspiration from 
new conceptions. In the Sanskrit Balaparyditasiltra torment by 
fire is the characteristic of each of the punishments. From 
that time the conception of the hell-furnace tends to come to 
the surface ; but this notion, more abstract and less picturesque 
than the earlier ones, did not succeed in eliminating the latter 
completely. The desire to terrorise sinners led undoubtedly 
to the perpetuation of the memory of primitive tortures. 

In the early texts where it makes its appearance, hell-fire 
is represented as situated below the ground. It is according¬ 
ly to be regarded as subterranean fire. This enables us to point 
to a fresh contrast between the primitive torture-chamber and 
the later furnace. The field of the primitive tortures 
was essentially an even surface where the damned ones 
used to undergo side by side the most diverse types of 
torture. In admitting the existence of the underground fire we 
superpose the two images viz. the primitive tortures on the 
surface of the earth and the scorching fire below. And so that 
•the fire could cause the most cruel suffering it was iipsgiiied 
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•that the floor of the prison was of iron as well as that the 
•enclosure within which sinners had to suffer, was covered 
by an iron-roof. Soon even this appeared insufficient. It 
was no floubt thought that as one would descend deeper below 
the surface of the earth, one would continue endlessly to come 
•across zones increasingly torrid where residence would be much 
more painful. To the primitive hell extended on the surface of 
the earth came now to be added several strata sunk into the 
depth below, first four, afterwards eight. And as the heat 
gradually descended downwards, the lower layers became hotter 
and more afflicting*-®. 

To sum up : towards the beginning of the KauSdmbl- 
Mathura period, the notion of a sub-terranean furnace came to 
be added to the primitive concept of a place of torture situated 
'On the surface of the earth. These dissimilar elements gradually 
blended into more and more skilful combinations. Afterwards, 
during the Kashmirian period a third notion, that of the 
•icy hells, led to the creation of a new series of infernal 
eub’divisions which being added to the burning hells, once 
more increased the already raised number of the divisions of 
the infernal world. 

As it will be noticed, the most developed concept of the 
Buddhist hell is not the result of a series of logical transfor¬ 
mations systematically linked with one another. It cannot be 
-said that during a particular period in its history, the concept 
of hell is derived from what it had been earlier. At certain 
moments during its evolution new tendencies come into play 
and modify its course : such are the notion of the under¬ 
ground Are and that of the 'frozen' hells. Having pointed out 
the disturbing effect of these concepts 1 am also under obliga- 
ction to state my notions regarding their possible origin. How¬ 
ever, as it is a delicate and extremely complex problem touching 
the entire body of Indian cosmology, I pray that these indica- 
Aions may kindly be considered a prelude to a more developed 
and more exhaustive study which I propose to devote to the 
•subject in a subsequent volume. 

During the earliest Vedic period the empire of Yams is 
sepresented to be "a subterranean region of phantoms, optn 
AM^p^tiOjUably to all individuals without distkicticm gcxxi 
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and evil, a region of the ancestors (pitriloka) as opposed to that 
of the gods (devaloka), the entrance to which stands on the 
south-west while the divine region lies in the north-east/" 
(Oldenberg Religion du Veda trans. Henry p. 467)., There 
is complete contrast between these two zones. They arc 
situated in diametrically opposite directions in relation 
to the world of the living; and while the manes live 
down below in darkness, the gods reside high above in 
light 

During a later epoch the luminous region becomes acces¬ 
sible to souls of the dead who are found there in the company 
of the gods. The latter receive at their table those persons who 
have performed a large number of sacrifices during their lives. 
The sinners are never found to enjoy these divine favours. 
They live in a dark dungeon into which divine wrath has flung 
them. As a sequel to this transformation of the abode of the 
dead Yama is no longer found to reign there alone, Varuija the 
god of the region of light is henceforth associated with him. 
The Vedas thus show us the spectacle of the soul in the 
midst of ethereal light, contemplating the two gods, Yama and 
Varuna (Oldenberg Ibid p. 467). At this stage the devaloka 
and the pitriloka are confounded ; the gods and the meritorious 
among human beings are mixed together ; the sinners live 
apart, but their dungeon appears merely to be an appendage to 
the palace of the gods. 

In order to preserve some proportion between the recom¬ 
penses beyond the grave and the merits of each individual, 
some poets distinguish several levels in the supra-terrestrial 
world ; they admit the existence of three strata arranged one 
over another ; the more a soul is virtuous, the higher it is 
placed, the most meritorious ones being enthroned in the sun. 
The residence of the evil-doers are always down below. Thus 
arises a division of the beyond into four distinct stages confor¬ 
ming to a new ideal of justice. But it is difficult to decide if 
/.hese speculations had ever any influence with the great mass of 
the population. These are certainly not in harmony with the 
general body of Vedic poems where usually more vulgar aspira¬ 
tions are expressed. It appears certain that inspite of the dSforte 
d apme idealists, the dead were continued to be represented ao 
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drinking and living merrily with the gods, thanks to the 
generosities of the living. 

The oldest texts of Iran are the Gathas of the AvestS, 
which are remarkably archaic fragments but which represent 
merely a sectarian development, viz. the Avestic or the Zoroa- 
strian doctrine, and not the religious thought of the w’hole of 
Iran Before Zoroaster and also for a long time after him, the 
abode of the dead was regarded among certain Iranian sects as 
having been inhabited usually by the wicked and as distinct 
from that of the gods. During the period which could be 
called Indo-Iranian, the conduct of individuals on earth does 
not appear to have been regarded as influencing appreciably 
their destiny in the next world. The gods simply waited for an 
opportunity to inflict an exemplary punishment on those who 
had directly offended them It was however no longer the same 
after the great religious reform traditionally attributed to 
Zoroaster, which seems to have inspired the Gjlthas of the 
Avesta. Morality now came to be associated with religion. 
Henceforth the dwelling place of the evil-doers in the next 
world is clearly differentiated : it is the residence of the 
druj, the habitation of the demon as opposed to heaven, the 
home of .Ahura, the benevolent god. As to Yima, the equi¬ 
valent of the Vedic Yama, he dwells neither in heaven nor in 
hell ; he is in a distinct vara according to eschatological 
notions. 

In primitive Buddhism, notions regarding the world of 
the dead are derived from Vedic concepts. We shall have 
occasion later to show that the legend of Samudra and Girika 
rests actually on old myths. For the present it would sufHce to 
point to a few analogies. The IJlig Vedic hell is a dungeon 
into which malefactors are hurled (l^ig Veda VII. 104. 3) ; the 
hell of Afoka's day is similarly a prison. In Vedic mythology 
the dead were provided with boats because they had to cross a 
river in order to enter the kingdom of Yama {Atharva Veda 
XVIIl. 4, 7). Likewise in the DevadMasutta the inlernal world 
is represented as being bounded by the river KhSrodakd. 

The Balapan^itasfitra however reflects quite different con¬ 
ceptions. The dead no longer pass necessarily into the realm 
Yama ; they are reborn in the different spheres of the universe 
10 
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in forms determined by their previous karma. The 
influence of the doctrines of the Upanishads can be clearly 
recognised here. Besides the hell in which criminals are reborn 
is described as an intensely hot region the floor of which is 
of iron turned red-hot due to the sub-terranean fire. Nothing 
is to be found either in the domain of Vedic religion or in the 
subsequent philosophical speculations that would exactly recall 
this latter conception. 

The Iranian beliefs have deviated from their general line 
in the same sense as those of the Buddhists. The Avestic 
inferno is a gloomy and foul place ; the damned receive only 
unclean food there as in the Guthaniraya of the Buddhists 
(Yasn^i XXXI, 20 ; IL. 11 , LIII, 6 *, cf. supra p. 132). There is a 
similar description of hell in a text of the Bundahis : 
“The interior of the mysterious hell is cold, arid, gloomy 
and stony ; its darkness is thick enough to be gripped by 
hand and its stench can be cut with a knife" (Bundahis 
XXVIII, 47). But the same text knows another blazing 
hell by the side of the ccld one : "There is a region as 
cold as the coldest ice and frost. There is also a region 
as hot as the heat of the hottest and the most scorching 
fire.'' (Bundahis XXVIll, 48 ; cf. Soderblom La vie future 
d*apres le Mazdeisme p. 105). It is thus clear that in Iran as in 
India, the concept of fire had come ultimately to be associated 
with the ancient descriptions of hell. The Avestic ‘hell' origi¬ 
nally specified as cold, had its number, doubled by the addition 
of the account of a flaming inferno. The Buddhist hell in which 
there is originally no sign of an abnormal temperature is also 
found to be completely transformed in the end ; in the 'Sutra of 
the Four Hells' as well as in the Balapai}4i^siUra it has become 
a place of sojourn where the existence of fire makes itself felt on 
all sidesi 

In which country did the innovation come to be intro¬ 
duced for the first time ? The history of Mazdaism remains as 
yet more obscure than that of Buddhism. It is therefore by no 
means possible to solve the problem by chronological calcula¬ 
tions. The question however can be approached from another 
angle. I have shown elsewhere that the respective ParinhvW^^ 
of the Mnla-Safftvastivgdhis and the Sthaviras reprodtice 
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a prediction of the Buddha on the causes of earthquakes (cf. Le 
Parihirv^f^a et les Funerailles du Buddda 1 in the J. A. 
1918, pp. 66-77). According to these very old texts the world 
as composed of three elements laid one upon another ; the base 
consists of space ; on space rests water which again supports 
the earth above. The concept of the subterranean water seems 
to point to the Vcdic past. Indra not only releases the rain¬ 
water from the clouds, but with his thunderbolt he also libe¬ 
rates and brings out the sources of water imprisoned under¬ 
ground (Oldenberg Religion du Veda p. 118). In the Buddhist 
texts the very same conception is generalised ; below the 
surface of the earth is stretched a continuous sheet of water. 

It is not that fire does not play any part in the above 
cosmology, but it certainly does not yet constitute a distinct 
stage in the general structure of the world. It is diffused in the 
waters, plants and in the clouds flashing lightning. In the 
Vedic hymns, fire is conceived in different forms : the sacri¬ 
ficial fire is identical with that which blazes in the storm or 
again with that which appears each morning in the form of 
sunlight. Descending from the sky with rain, fire finds its 
way into the plants along with it; finally it is regarded as the 
principle of life in human and animal bodies (Bergaigne La 
Religion Vedique, Introduction pp. x-xi). These five aspects of 
the universal fire are common to the B-ig Veda and the Avesta. 
Probably these concepts have an earlier Indo-Iranian basis. As 
long as these notions prevailed there was really no necessity to 
conceive a blazing subterranean sphere. 

But if the idea of an underground fire agrees ill with early 
Indo-Iranian beliefs or with the cosmological theories of primi¬ 
tive Buddhism, it is connected with certain physical aspects of 
Iran. The Avestic inferno is localised in the north (Soderblom 
Ibid. p. 105)« On that side the boundary of Iran is constituted by 
the Elburz. This mountain range dominated by the very large 
volcano Demavend, holds an important place in Iranian mytho¬ 
logy ; on top there is the bridge Cinvat which the dead must 
cross; down below opens the gate ofhell^*. The volcan®, 
that is to say, the subterranean fire, must therefore have been 
almost inevitably associated with hell**. In fact in the genuine 
iegehds of Iran the mythical King Biurasp who is said to have 
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laid waste the earth by his tyranny during a period of thousand 
years, is found to suffer punishment on the volcano Demavend 
where he is tied with iron chains just as the condemned ones are 
fixed to the scorching floor in the Bslaparyditasatra. And the 
author of the Bundahis after having enumerated the five births 
of fire according to -the ancient orthodox notions, adds the 
co,nment that the fire Berezi Savang, the first of these has been 
created by Ahura Mazda "as three animated souls in the earth, 
mountains and other objects". One feels that an effort has been 
made here to reconcile the Indo-lranian conception of fire being 
universally diffused into nature, to the later dogma of fire being 
specially created in the earth and mountains. The story of 
the infernal furnace of the Demavend is obviously an illustra¬ 
tion of the latter. 

Once a connection was established between the respective 
conceptions of hell and subterranean fire in Persia, the trans¬ 
fer of the theory to India followed easily. Without referring to 
earlier times one can comprehend how the Mauryas had drawn 
inspiration from the polity and art of the Achaemenids. During 
the epoch of Menander occidental influences must have been 
preponderant at least up to Mathura. 

This is certainly no place f()r a detailed study as to how 
the notion of the subterranean fire, when transported to India, 
came to modify the primitive cosmology. It would be sufficient 
to indicate that in the Mahabhdrata as well as in a late sOtra of 
the Ekottardgama the elements constituting the structure of the 
world are found to be four in number. To the the three stages 
enumerated in the earlier texts, space, water and earth, a new 
one has been added, viz. the fire (Le Parinirvd^a et les 
Fum^railles du Buddha I in the J. A 1918, p. 70 note 1). 

The localisation of the Buddhist hell in the Chakravfila 
mountains is possibly another sign indicating Iranian influences. 
According to the earliest Vedic conception, the world is a plain 
with uncertain boundaries limited on the north-east by the 
region of the gods and on the sou th-west by the abode of the 
d^ead. These descriptions imply a continental habitat. Later 
when the Aryan tribes after coming round the Himalayas began 
to explore their new domain, they confronted the oceans into 
which the Indus and the Ganges flow. The world now appeared 
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to them as formed of continents washed by the sea and 
laid out symmetrically around a massive central mountain. 
Varucia, the god of the luminous space saw his domains increase 
and became the lord of the unlimited ocean.These new 
ideas came to agree without difficulty with the notion of the 
subterranean waters. The earth is supposed according to this 
latter view, to have rested on the waters which overflow it on 
all sides. This unstable situation comparable to that of a raft 
explains the occurrence of earthquakes. According to the 
sOtras cited earlier {supra p. 146} it is enough that an ascetic 
should picture the world to himself Ss a small surface amidst a 
vast expanse of water in order to be impressed readily with 
its^ powerful vibrations. 

The Mazdian theory is quite different. Having colonised 
plateaus with steep brinks the Iranians conceived the world 
as a circular plain surrounded by a chain of mountains.—the 
Hira Berezaiti (Bundahis xii, 3 ; cf. Soderblom Ibid* p* 97). 
The Elburz is the most prominent peak of this chain and hell is 
situated in its depths. When the universe shall come to an end 
molten metal liquified by the subterranean fire shall be poured 
on the surface of the earth. Then the mountains shall be 
levelled and the abode of the druj shall be destroyed. This 
eschatological myth sums up the principal ideas of Zoroas¬ 
trianism regarding the constitution of the universe : the depths 
of the mountains are at the same time the dwelling place of the 
infernal fire and the residence of the demon. The mutually 
associated notions of mountains, hell and demon characterise 
Mazdian cosmology. 

Thus for the Aryans of India the earth is surrounded by 
water ; for those of Iran it is encircled by mountains. The two 
cosmologies are opposed to each other. The progress of 
geographical knowledge was to confirm the Indians in their 
belief. Set against the Him&layas as it is. is not Jambudvipa 
surrounded by the sea ? Do not all the big rivers,—the Ganges 
the Indus, the Oxus, the Tarim,—appear to emit from q 
central mass of mountains and flow towards the encircling 
ocean ? And yet in the texts of the Kashmirian period we 
come across unambiguous allusions to the old cosmology of 
Iran. A4oka makes a journey to the extremities of the world 
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and arrives at the foot of high mountains. It is the boundary 
line formed by the ChakravSla. Down below opens the gate- 
of hell. A loud thunder>like noise comes from below the 
earth. This ornamental presentation of facts could not have 
been imagined in India ; it is purely Mazdaic in origin.^* 

The fact that during the Kashmirian epoch the Buddhists 
recognised the existence of burning as well as frozen hells, also 
deserves attention. The same contrast finds expression in 
Pehlavi literature (Bundahis XXVIII, 47). For the inhabitants 
of a plateau exposed to extreme temperatures, frost and 
excessive heat are the two- causes of suffering. When they 
describe the golden age,—the happy reign of King Yima, the 
Iranians are pleased to imagine an epoch where *'it was neither 
hot nor cold". (Yasna XX). It is not surprising that in their 
hells the sinners are found to suffer both from cold and heat. 
What however appears extraordinary, is the diffusion of these 
notions in the valley of the Ganges and even down to Ceylon, 
among the Sthaviras as well as the Sarvsstiv&dins. The belief 
in frozen hells is possibly one of the facts that best demonstrate 
to what extent concepts imported into India through the north 
west have penetrated the Buddhist world. 

These occidental influences appear capable to me of ex¬ 
plaining certain pecularities of the texts relating to hell. It has 
already been observed that the Balapai^^itasUtra is divided into 
two sections one of which begins by enunciating the three vices 
of the unwise (Jbala) and the other by enumerating the three 
qualities of the wise {panj-dita). The Buddha said : "What are 
the dharmas of those without sense ? Threefold are the charac¬ 
teristics of the unwise, the marks of the unwise, the signs of the 
unwise, that make people one calls unwise, really unwise. What 
are the three ? The unwise person thinks evil thoughts, speaks 
evil words, does evil deeds (Chong-a-han XII, 7, p. 6Ia ; cf. 
Majjhima l)likaya HI. p. 163). Further : *Bhagavat said : 
‘*What ay.e the dharmas of the wise ? Threefold are the 
characteristics of the wise, the marks of the wise, the signs of 
the wise that make people one calls wise, really wise. What are 
the three ? The wise ipan thinks noble thoughts, speaks npble 
wqr^ls and does noble deeds." {ChongrOrhm XII, 7, p, 6^ ; 

111 p. 170), The two parallel passai^s.. 
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evidently correspond to each other. In the Bdlapary^itasaira 
these are separated by long developments but if one would 
compare them, they would be found to form one of those short 
siltras characterised by one or more enumerations of dharma 
such as one comes across in large number in the Agama. This 
reconstitution is by no means an arbitrary one. Both the Pali 
Afiguttara hJikaya and the Chinese translation of the Ekottard- 
gama contain in the scries of Triads a short sUtra which enu¬ 
merates the three characteristics respectively of the wise and 
the unwise without any embellishment (Afiguitara I p, 102 ; 
Tseng-i-a-han XII, 1, p. 48b). The importance of these texts 
becomes apparent at the first glance. They furnish us with a 
scale of moral values and class good and evil works into three 
categories. Such a classification might have been the result ot 
a great deal of casuistry. It represented in broad outline the 
speculations of theoreticians who were always desirous of reduc¬ 
ing the diversity of phenomena to numerical series. In fact 
Buddhist authors have frequently utilised them in their works. 

The triad formed of thought, speech and act, is not un¬ 
known to other sects. However one does not come across it 
in the Vedic Sanihitas and it appears only rarely in the 
Brahmatyas (cf. Weber Indische Streifen I p. 209). This does 
not take us by surprise. In Vedic religion dominated by the 
theory of sacrifice, intentions do not matter* It is above all 
the acts that produce merit or demerit. The sacrifice which is 
the act par excellence possesses here a weight quite out of pro¬ 
portion to that of speech or thought. 

In the earliest texts the triad is presented in the form, 
manas, vak, and Xcurmnn—'mind, speech and act'. The usual 
sequence to be met with in the Buddhist texts viz, htya, 
vak, manas (body, speech, mind)^’, is opposed to this formula. 
We may well imagine what led to the development from the 
first stage to the second. To the Buddhists intention is an 
important element of morality ; an evil thought is also regarded 
as a karman. They do not therefore differentiate between 
thought and action as the Brahmanical authors do. Karman has 
thus become with them a general term with three different 
senses viz. the acts of the body (kayo), speech {vak) and 
naind ^monds). The Jainas also adopt the same triad as the 
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Buddhists i. e. kaya, vak and manas*®, and Manu (XII, 4. 7) 
distinguishes in the same manner the acts of the mind, speech 
and body. 

It would be easy to see that in the above context the 
Devadatasutta conforms to the Buddhist tradition while the 
Balaparyditasatra deviates from it. In the first of these texts as 
Yama calls upon the condemned sinners he is found to tell them 
each time...na kalyar),am akasi kayena vdchaya manasa "thou hast 
never done anything good through your body speech and mind" 
(Majjhima III pp. 180 ff.) On the contrary in the Bdapaiydita- 
satra the characteristics of the sage and the fool are arranged in 
the order of thought, speech and act. This difference confirms 
the view we have maintained earlier viz. the Devadutasutta is a 
text closer to primitive Buddhism than the Balapar^ditasutra 
which is saturated with alien ideas. To what influences shall 
we attribute the disaccord that we have come to observe ? It 
appears improbable that Brs,hmanical theories could have been 
its cause. The doctrine of transmigration common to the 
Upanishads and the Balapaiyditasatra, rests on the notion of 
kavman conceived in the widest possible sense But then why 
do we find a formula fallen into disuse after the Brahmarj,as, 
reappearing in a text as developed as the Balapa^<jlitasatra ? 
This anomaly can be easily explained if we take into account the 
working of occidental influences. 

The triad,‘—thought, speech and act, recurs persistently and 
emphatically in the religious literature of Mazdaism. Humata 
"good thought", kuxta "good speech" and hvarsta "good action" 
form together the asa or the moral order in the universe (Soder- 
blom Ibid p 108). In a large number of passages of the Avesta 
and even in the Gsthic texts (Yasna XXXVI, 5) these notions 
are in the same way enumerated as three opposites. These now 
find place in doctrinal definitions. Thus the asemaoua is he 
who "cultivates religion in thought and speech", "but does not 
realise it in his acts" (Yasna IX, 31). The following formula 
must be recited by the followers of Mazdaism every morning 
*and evening : "All good thoughts, ail good words, all good acts 
lead to heaven. All evil thoughts, all evil words, all evil acts 
lead to heU"..,(Annales du Music GuimetTomeXXIV. Fragments 
Westergaard 3, 2). This is substantially the same as the short 
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«atra of the Ahguttara with this difference that good works are 
here associated with the notion of heaven and the evil ones, with 
that of hell pretty nearly in the same manner as in the Bala- 
pjiryditasUtra. The relation between the classification of actions 
and the division of the infernal world is much emphasised in a 
passage of the Avesta reproduced in Chapter XVll of the Book 
of Arda Vfraf. After death the soul of the evil-doer goes first 
to the domain of evil thought, next to that of evil speech, after¬ 
wards to that of evil deed and finally to the realm of eternal 
darkness (Vast XXII and Barth^lemy Le Livre d’Arda-Viraf p. 
39 and Introduction p. XXIII). The lower region which is 
the most terrible, is the abode of Aiigra Mainyu (cf. Hatoxt-Nask 
Fragment 11}. From an ancient epoch down to a sufficiently 
late period the Mazdian hell has therefore been represented as 
partitioned into four zones the last of which was the most 
terrifying as in the Buddhist Sacra of the Four Hells. In a 
parallel manner though in an opposite sense the soul 
journeying to heaven, passes first to the region of good 
thought, then to of that good speech, afterwards to that 
of good deed and finally reaches the realm of eternal light, 
the residence of Ahura Mazda (Hatoxt-Nask, Fragment, II, 
15 and 16). 

The triad,—thought, speech and action, has therefore 
constituted the framework of the Mazdian speculations concer¬ 
ning heaven and hell. It is by no means an accident that we 
rediscover it in the Balapatj.ditasMra which forecasts the desti¬ 
nies of the good and evil ones. The Buddhist Satra of the Four 
Hells appears to bear witness to the fact that the division of the 
infernal region into four quarters has passed from Iran to India. 
The concept of the above triad involved in this system possibly 
followed the same route. 

In short, the Balapaiiydtasmra is linked up with the 
Upanishads through the doctrine of transmigration. It owes 
Co Mazdaism the notion of the subterranean fire and it repeats 
several times the triad,—thought, speech and action,—which in 
this form and during this epoch might equally have come 
from Iran. As a set-off the Devadatasutta does not forecast 
for the evil-doers any other habitat than the kingdom of 
Varna* The description of hell that it contains is extremely 
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archaic, and it further remains true to the Buddhist formula,— 
body, speech and mind. 

The contents of these two texts appear to be determined 
at least in part by the presumed places of their origin. While 
the Pftli Devadatasutta seems to have been composed at 
Kaui&ambli the Sanskrit Bdlapar^ditasatra was probably a pro* 
duction of the School of Mathurfi. Situated more to the east, 
the former city was best placed for affording shelter from 
foreign influences to the traditions bequeathed by the 
Magadhan church. Placed in a much more advanced position 

A 

on the road to the north-west, the city of the SOrasenas was at 
the point through which the basic Mazdaic elements had 
infiltrated into the Buddhist world before the great movement 
of penetration characterising the Kashmirian period. 

According to the Asokavadana when the executioner 
Girika desired to have his torture-chamber built, he asked the 
king to build him a nice, pleasant-lookiug dwelling place ; this 
was the ‘Agreeable Prison*. This detail is in contrast to the 
severe theme of the story. One can explain it, apparently by 
a reference to the origin of the concept of hell. Previous to 
the rise of Buddhism, the Indian idea of hell was that of an 
annexe of the palace of the king of the dead. Like those fort¬ 
resses that concealed horrible dungeons behind a magnificent 
exterior the dwelling of Girika,—an image of the palace of 
Yama, had an agreeable look although people underwent 
terrible sufferings there. One entered it easily but could no 
more come out it. This feature refers to the abode of the 
dead in its entirely and not to hell alone. The legend has 
its roots in the distant past when the gods and the depar¬ 
ted ancestors were supposed to be reunited in the same domain 
and the sages were thought to have a merry time at the table of 
the king of the dead, while sinners were being tortured in 
his prison. 

On the other hand the legend of the ‘hell’ said to have 
be^n built by Adoka, transmits notions essentially different 
from those of the Vedic epoch. Originally there was a clear 
distinction between the respective domains of the living and 
the dead. Yama and Varu^a who reigned over the manes, were 
go#^* ] the earthly kings were mortal men. One could: not 
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certainly imagine a beyond essentially different from the tem¬ 
poral world, but the contrast between the two domains was not 
for that reason felt less accutely. In the ASoka-legend on the 
contrary, the distinction is not as well-marked. A^oka who is 
an earthly king is as the same time the sovereign of hell. This 
is certainly in harmony with the peculiar character of ASoka’s 
kingship. The episode of the submission of the nsgas has 
previously enabled us to realise the principle that the authority 
of the powerful Chakravartin is unlimited. He commands 
imperiously in the realm of air, below the surface of earth and 
under water. It would not be enough to say that he wields 
the powers of a god ; very often the gods themselves have been- 
conceived after the image of earthly rulers. But while all con¬ 
fine their activities merely to a particular region of the universe 
or preside over the same category of phenomena, Chakravartin 
A4okd is never known to have possessed a limited dominion or 
any specialised activity. He is at first represented to be an 
earthly ruler, and afterwards as his legend undergoes a progres¬ 
sive development he is found besides to encroach upon the 
domain reserved for the gods ; properly speaking he now tends 
to become a king of the gods. This idea must have been of a 
singular significance in Brahmnical and Buddhist literature. 
It is possible that it had been suggested to the Buddhists by 
the almost parallel development of the legend of the Buddha, 
^fikyamuni made from early times to resemble different earthly 
kings, tended at the same time to rise superior to the gods, and 
after having imbibed certain features of the Chakravartin, 
might have ceded to the latter in return quite a few aspects of 
his real personality. 

Another original element in the episode of the 
“Agreeable Prison" is the distinctly mural character of 
the principal personages. According to pre-Buddhisiic 
notions Yama is neither good nor evil. He performs his 
function which is to punish the evil-doers without cruelty, 
with the impartiality of a judge. In the episode of the^ 
^Agreeable Prison’ Girika is an evil being ; cruelty is the very 
foundation of his nature ; he takes delight in tormenting the 
u^^Appy ones whom chance or royal order happens to throw 
ijptp ]^ifi dungeons. The master of hell is no longer a judge ; 
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lie is a demon if one takes the word in the sense of the spirit 
of evil. 

Outside India, it would not be necessary to go very far to 
look for analogous conceptions. In Iran, hell is believed to be 
the residence of the druj one of the personifications of the spirit 
of evil. And as if to point very distinctly to the common 
origin of the two beings the Indian demon is called Girika or 
“the mountaineer”. With the Mazdians, as in later Buddhism, 
hell is localised in the mountains standing on the borders of 
the earth. The name 'Girika’ given to the guardian of hell, 
is an index which is likely to show that since the redaction of 
the Asokavadana the two concepts of mountain and hell had 
become associated with each other in India. 

The Asokavadana holds up the virtuousSamudra vis-a-vis 
the wicked Girika, the jailer of hell. With regard to the former 
too the moral character is clearly indicated. Girika is a demon 
whereas Samudra is a saint ; and if the pious story- tellers have 
introduced Samudra into the infernal world, it is to demons¬ 
trate the impotence of the demon in the presence of the saint 
and the final triumph of the latter after a brief struggle. 

When one confronts names like Samudra (the ocean) and 
Girika (the mountain or the mountaineer), one is undoubtedly 
tempted to look for natural explanations of their rivalry. Many 
details of the story would not however favour such an interpre¬ 
tation. When Samudra is thrown into a cauldron full of foul 
substance, it is in vain that the executioners light a great fire 
below it. He prevents the fire from growing hot ; he purifies 
the foul cauldron and in the water now grown clear, there 
springs up in full bloom a lotus flower on whtch he is seated. 
4t is not possible to describe more clearly the purificatory 
action of water and its victorious struggle against fire which 
it extinguishes. Afterwards from out of the cauldron where 
he is seated Samudra shoots himself forth into the sky produ¬ 
cing rain and fire in turn. The stanza he pronounces before 
undergoing torment appears equally significant; A-Yw-Wang- 
Chuan XXIV, 10 p. Sb, Col. 9. 

“my night is over ; my sun has risen.” 

One may of course maintain that Samudra and Girika 
sepresent water as opposed to fire,'^daylight graduUy dispelling 
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darkness. Considering however the narrative as a whole, it 
certainly appears that these antctheses serve only to put into 
relief the basic theme, of the episode, the struggle of the 
virtuous ascetic against the cruel demon. The conflict of 
elements is here only a symbol : it illustrates and conveys the 
struggle of moral forces. Through this once again the Buddhist 
legend links itself up with the conceptions of Mazdian dualistft 
which sum up the life of the universe as one incessant state 
of conflict between the forces of good and evil. 

The story of Samudra and Girika therefore is based on 
very ancient elements. Like the palace in which kings Yama 
and Varuoa assemble the manes, the abode of Girika is an 
attractive dwelling place concealing a torture-chamber. In the 
AsoliSvadana the myth has become a legend. The warder of 
hell is at the service Chakravartin A6oka. Besides the rivalry 
between the good Samudra and the evil Girika lends interest 
to the story. Fire and Water, light and darkness, are here only 
abstract entities that symbolise the basic struggle of good 
against evil. 

One arrives thus at conceptions closely akin to those of 
Mazdaism Previous to the rise of Buddhism when the manes 
were supposed to join the gods in the realm of light Yama and 
Varuna reigned together over the dead without anyone imagin¬ 
ing any kind of rivalry between them. But in Iran since very 
early times heaven, the abode of sages, is thought to be directly 
opposed to hell, the residence of criminals. Ahura the lumi¬ 
nous deity, is seated in the fourth heaven which is the highest 
and most glorious, while Angra Mainyu, the demon of darkness, 
resides in the fourth hell which is the lowest and most terrify¬ 
ing. In so far as it indicates the rivalry between Samudra and 
Girika and interprets it in a moral sense. Buddhism approaches 
Iranian dualism. There is another striking analogy. According 
to Mazdaic belief, good must triumph over evil; hell is sure 
to be destroyed sometime or other. The episode of the ‘agree¬ 
able prison* has an identical denouement. After the conver- ^ 
sion, of ASoka by Samudra Girika is put to death and the 'hell* 
is destroyed. 

It now remains for us to examine a new aspect of the 
problem of Iranian influence and at the same time to answer a 
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possible objection. If Samudra and Girika really represent 
i;ood and ^vil and since the struggle between these two prin¬ 
ciples is of genuine importance to the Buddhists, how is it that 
these personages occupy so small a place in the Scriptures ? 
Their adventure is narrated only in the works dealing with 
the cycle of ASokan legends. It is really surprising that the story 
Is not to be found anywhere else. 

The A6oka-Saga in our opinion, came to be written only in 
the beginning of the Kau6.lmbl-period During that epoch the 
struggle between good and evil had already been emphasized in 
another much more celebrated legend, through the story of the 
conflict of characters belonging to the premier rank. The 
rivalry of the Buddha and Mara (the personification of Evil) 
has the same significance. It causes a quarrel between the 
founder of Buddhism and an ancient deity of elevated rank. 
Neither Samudra whose mythical origins had been pretty nearly 
forgotten, nor particularly Girika the outcast hangman comm¬ 
anded enough prestige to stand comparison with Sakyamuni 
and Mara, Composed much later and making useless repeti¬ 
tions by the side of one of the principal episodes of the Buddha- 
legend, the story of the rivalry of Samudra and Girika could 
not but be regarded as a fragment of secondary importance. 

This is certainly not the place to enquire how the god 
Mara had been transformed into a demon,—the chief of the 
evil powers,—nor by what steps he ultimately found himself 
entangled in the adventures of the Buddha-Chakravartin. 
It would be useful however to take note of an essential differ¬ 
ence between the defeat of M.^ra and that of Girika. In the 
Aiokavadana the struggle between Samudra and his adversary 
ends with the annihilation of the latter. A^oka, after his con¬ 
version by the bhiksbu, destroys the 'agreeable prison*. The 
victory of good over evil is thus definitely and completely 
achieved. In the Buddha-legend, Mfira is not reduced to 
impotence. His army is routed before the Bodhi Tree, 
bdt that does not lead to his submission. He remains the 
adversary of the Buddha and {i^rtly regains his advantage the 
day when he persuades the Lord to enter into NirvSha. Being 
rid of his rival* Mftra afterwards proves a redoubtable opponent 
eo thSk discif^Cs of tN great teacher. ^ 
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During the epoch in which the biography of the Buddha 
took shape, the struggle against Mara had not yet acquired all 
the moral significance that came subsequently to be attached to 
-it. The supreme question was to assimilate the personality of 
the Lord to those of the great kings of the legend, The 
epic of the Chakravartin admits necessarily of a struggle in 
course of which the solar hero triumphs over his adversary 
belonging to the realm of darkness ; but this triumph suggested 
by ancient nature-myths, is not more definitive than the every¬ 
day victory of light over darkness. Later the development of 
moral ideas attributed to this conflict a certain significance 
which originally it did not possess or possessed only in the 
slightest degree. Mara became principally the spirit of evil. 
It now seemed regrettable that the Buddha did not crjpple him 
tor ever. But the legend of S&kyamuni had already attained a 
fixed shape. One could not dream of modifying its main lines. 
On the other hand the legend of A4oka had not yet been 
written down. Later and more supple, it fell in easily with the 
new tendencies The episode of Girika and Samudra thus 
concluded with a positive victory for the latter. 

This attempt was afterwards imitated. Girika was merely 
•a supernumerary, a man without any prestige. The pious 
souls were wishing for a complete annihilation of Mara. The 
author of the Asokavadana undertook to treat this subject and 
succeeded fully in doing it. In his story, as far as one could see, 
the honour of having subdued the Evil One went to Upagupta. 
Surprised in his sleep and subjugated by an irresestible charm, 
Mara submitted and was converted. Henceforth he did no 
longer torment the disciples of the Buddha. 

This narrative must have been composed in an epoch 
when the devotees were very much occupied with the problem 
of Mara. The latter intervenes unceasingly in the legend of 
Upagupta, first, with a view to prevent the young man from 
embracing the religious life, and afterwards to try to 
obstruct to his preaching. Must the prominent place give^ 
toii^he demon in the legend of Upagupta, take into account 
the Iranian influences at work in the region of Mathura 
from early times ? We have no evidence whatever to come to 
a positive conclusion on this point. The nature-myths con- 
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tained in the body of the Buddha-legend probably held the 
germs of the ethical significance underlying the episode of 
Mara, the spirit of evil opposed to the beneficent Buddha. 
Nevertheless it appears likely that the development of this 
notion was facilitated by Mazdaic influences. In this way it is 
possible to find an explanation lor the analogies that introduce 
the respective concepts of the Buddhist Mara and the Iranian 
Angra-Mainyu, particularly, at a later period. 



APPENDIX 

The Torment of Fire Shackles in the Buddhist Hell 


The fragment of the Balaparsditasmra inserted in the 
Divyavaddna describes the tortures inflicted on those who are 
reborn in the various hells. The last paragraph deals with the 
torment of Five Shackles. Its translation as given by Burnouf, 
is a bit unintelligible : 

"There are creatures, oh, Monks, who arc born in the 
hells. The warders of the hells, after having seized them and 
laid them on the floor made of red-hot iron, and encircled by 
a single flame, inflict on them the torture which consists of 
being enchained in five places. These unhappy ones walk with 
their hands on two bars of iron ; they walk with two feet on a 
bar of the same metal ; they walk with an iron*bar across the 
heart" (Burnouf Introduction p. 367). 

The proper meaning can probably be restored with the 
help of corresponding passages of the P&li Majjhima Nilcaya 
and the Chinese translation of the Madhyamagama. 

1) Div^avaddna p. 376 : '... . Ydn narakapdla gfihltvd 

ayomayyarp hhamavadiptayarp pradiptaydrn saTppraJvalitayaip 
ekajvdllhhutaydmuttdnakdn pratisthapya pafkhavifatahandharerp 
htranarp, karayantyubhayor hastayoiayasau kjiau kismantyu- 
bhayob padayorayase klle kramanti madhye hridayasyayasarri kilaiji 
hrdmanti^,* 

2) Bdlapar^^itasuttam no. 129, Majjhirra Nikaya III, II p. 

166: 'tarn enarp bhiUchave, nirayapaU paUchavidhabanahanan 
nama karar)>ar!i karonti : tattarp ayokhllarp hatthe gamenti, tattarp 
ayokhtlatp dutiye hatthe gamenti, tattarp ayokhllarp dutiye pade 
gamenti, tattarp ayokhllaip majjhe urasmirp gamenti . 

3) Chong-a^han ed. Tokyo XII, 7, p. 61, Col. 7 ff. the 
warders of hell seize them, throw them on the floor made 
of ihot iron completely ablaze, and inflict on them the 
torture of Five Shackles. They drive points of iron into 
their two hands and two feet and further also drive one point 
into their abdomen../ 

11 
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The condemned ones are fixed to the ground by means of 
five enormous nails, from which we have the expression—the 
torture of Five Shackles. It would thus be necessary to correct 
the text of the DivycivadSna by using the form ayasau kfhu 
twice in place of Idxau in the first and klle in the second ins¬ 
tances. It is probably also essential that we should read 
pafichavidha and not pafichavifata^°, 

Krdmanti actually means 'to walk’, but there is no doubt 
that it has been used here as an irregular causative for krdma- 
yanti. This must have led Burnouf into error. 

One notices the frequent use of dual forms in the passage 
of the Sanskrit Balaparj^ditasHtra as attested by the citation from 
the Divy^vadana and also by the Chinese translation. On the 
contrary the use of these forms is avoided in the corresponding 
Pftli text. 



NOTES 


1. The source from which Fa-hien has drawn the infor¬ 
mation can be precisely indicated. Chapter XXII of 
his narrative is a faithful summary of the correspon¬ 
ding episode of the Kur).alasatra. 

2. It is necessary to correct the Sanskrit text and read it as 
bhikshuscha Balapar^ditasatrarfi pathati. 

3. In Burnouf's translation the description of the last 
punishment is unintelligible. See Appendix to chapter 
vii, above. 

4. I have already pointed out elsewhere the identity of the 
36th sQtra of the Chong-a-han and a fragment of the 
Parinirvdio.asatra of the Mala-Sarvastivadins. (See Pari. 
niTvai}a et les Funerailles du Buddha I. J. A. 1918 
pp. 63-74). The comparison which we have proceeded 
to institute between a passage of the Divyavadana 
and the 199th sntra of the Chong-a-han will probably 
show in a similar manner that the latter collection is a 
Chinese translation of the MadhyamSgama of the 
Sarvfistiv&din School. 

5. In the Vedic epoch the messengers of Yama were 
thought to have been two dogs who kept watch over 
the gates of hell and occasionally roamed about among 
living beings. In a passage of the Atharva-Veda these 
are more than two in number and are not also specifi¬ 
cally mentioned as dogs (Atharva-Veda VIII, 2, 11 ; 
cf. Muir Sanskrit Texts V, note 439). According to 
the DevadHtasutta of the Buddhist Ahguttara NikSya 
the infernal messengers are three in number ; they are 
five in the Devadutasutta of the Majjhima Nikdya. 

6. This notion is common to the Aryans of India and 
Iran. See infira p. 146. 
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7. The fact that the Kharodoka and the Waitaraij,1 are two 
names of the same river is proved by the following 
verse of the Pali Jataka (ed. Fausboll VI. p. 250,1. 13); 
Khara kharodika tatta dugga VetaranJ nadi 

8. Gf. supra Chapter IV, note 3. The use of the word 
dtr^ra (lat. denarius) is also to be noted in the Sanskrit 
text of that episode. The introduction of the dii^ara 
into India is relatively recent. 

9. For a discussion of the concept of hell in the Buddhist 
Jatakas see B.C, Law Heaven and Hell in Buddhist 
Perspective Calcutta, 1925, pp. 99-102. The author 
however makes no reference to the Sarrikichcha Jataka 
in the context. Also his entire treatment of the 
subject is limited to material furnished by Pftli 
literature.—Translator. 

10. As already noted by Freer (L’cn/cr indien in the 
J. A. 1892 II p. 188) this list "occurs in the Sanskrit 
and Tibetan texts each time the smile of the 
Buddha is described there." Regarding the indica* 
tions that lead us to refer the compilation of the 
AvadSnaiataka to the Kashmirian period see he Pari- 
nirvai}.a et les Feunerailles du Buddha I in the J. A. 
1918 I p. 7. 

11* Cf. the description of the hells in the Ta-leu t*an-king 
(Nanijo No 551, Tripi^aka ed. Tokyo XIII, 1, pp« 6b 
ff.), the K'i-che-king (Nanijo, no. 551, Tripitakd XIII, 

1, pp. 37a ff,), and the K’i-che-yin-pen king (Nanijo 
no. 549, Tripitaka XIII, 1, pp. 81a ff.). 

12. The superposition of the eight blazing hells is clearly 
indicated in an extract from the Chen-p^o-sa luen cited 
in the Chu-king-yao-tsi: (Tripifaka Tokyo ed. XXXVI, 

2, p, 32b). The bottom of the great hell Atffchi is a 
depth of 40,000 yojanas. The At/lchi has a thickness 
of 20,000 yojanas and the seven other hells above 
arranged gradually one over another, have a total 
thickness of 19,000 yojanas. 
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13. In the time of Masudi the Demavent was still a fully 
active volcano (cf. Les Prairies d' Or trans* Barbier 
de Meynaid, Tome I pp. 193 ff.). 

14. While the idea of a flaming hell is derived from the 
notion of the subterranean fire, the latter may have 
been developed independently of the former. One is a 
purely cosmological concept ; the other is at the same 
time an article of religious faith. The notions appear 
to have been a little confounded in the Buddhist Satra 
of the Four Hells. In Iran on the contrary, these have 
always remained distinct There was however an 
important reason for that. The Avestic hell is 
represented as a foul place and for the followers of 
Mazdaism fire is a pure and divine clement It is 
repugnant to the religious conscience of the Iranians to 
put the two side by side. They limited themselves 
merely to the admission that a part of hell was heated 
due to the presence of fire in the neighbourhood. This 
is at any rate what seems to have been the implication 
of the passage of the Bundahis cited above. 

15. Cf. Oldenberg La Religion Vedique p. 170. **Thc 
aquatic kingdom of Varui^a possessed in early Vedic 
times almost nothing of the stamp of constancy and 
positiveness bestowed on it by later mythology*'. 

16. In an inscription from Nanaghat written probably 
during the second half of the second century B. C., 
the earth is called, sagaragiiivaravala{ya)ya “having 
for its girdle the ocean and the best among the 
mountains.” (Burgess Archaeological Survey of Western 
India Vol. V p, 60). It appears that from this time 
the fusion of the respective cosmologies of India 
and Iran had been an accomplished fact. (The refer¬ 
ence is to the Nanaghat inscription of the S&tavfihana 
queen Nftganikfi. Dr. D. C. Sircar places the 
epigraph in the first century B. C. on palaeographic 
grounds, cf. Select Inscriptions Vol. I. Calcutta IS 42, 
p. 186.—Translator/ 
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17. Compare for example the formula yan me manasS vdchif^ 

liarmaiya vd dufkritam kritam . (Taittiriya 'Rfaxyyakct. 

X, 1, 12) and that of the Dhammapada (verse 391)— 

Yassa kdyena vdchdya manasd natthi dukkatam . 

Numerous references shall be found in Max Muller 
Dhammapadam with reference to verse 96 and in the 
article of Nariman ‘Quelques paralleles entre le Boud- 
dhisme et le Parsisme' Revue d* Histoire des Religions 
T. LXV, pp. 79 ff. 

18. See Peer Le Sntra d' Vpdli p. 8. In this monograph 
Peer has sought to emphasise the importance of the 
triad for the Buddhists and the Jainas. 

19. Cf. Oldcnbcrg La Religion Vedique p. 456 : “ 'Thou 
shalt see the two kings who revel in the feast of souls. 
Yama and the god Varutja'. This is addressed to the 
deceased person whose funeral is being performed. 
(?Lig Veda X. 14. 7.) Varu^a undoubtedly comes in by 
his right as the sovereign of the gods—who presides 
over the realm of light, and possibly also by virtue of 
his august function of distinguishing the innocent from 
the sinner.” 

20. P. L. Vaidya in his new edition of the Divyavaddna 
adopts the old reading paUchavi^ata (Divydvadanam 
Darbhanga 1959, p. 236).—Translator. 





CHAPTER Vn I 


DEVELOPMENT OF ESCHATOLOGICAL 
IDEAS IN BUDDHISM 

In the beginning of the Introduction we have traced 
schematically the route followed by the Buddhist missionaries 
towards the north-west. We have shown how the new faith 
gradually gained ground and planted itself hrst in Mathurft and 
then in the valley of the Indus. Considering (he facts simply 
as a whole, the general outline of the evolution seems quite 
clear. But the reality must have been more complex with 
regard to detail. It would be far from correct to maintain that 
Buddhism always manifested its power of expansion without 
failure or interruption. It sometimes happened that after 
having settled down in a particular country, the monks were 
expelled from it as a result of some local revolution or foreign 
invasion. New efforts then became necessary to recapture the 
area which had been conquered once before. Nowhere were 
these alternatives of advance and retreat more frequent than in 
the regions of the north-west where the political situation 
since the death of Alexander down to the beginning of the 
Christian era very often remained troubled. Mote than once 
the monasteries were pillaged and the monks dispersed by 
hordes of invaders from Upper Asia. Even before they had 
fully settled down, the victors had submitted to the intellectual 
and spiritual ascendancy of the vanquished. The religious 
beliefs of the invaders got mixed with those of the Indians* 
The monks availed themselves of the occasional periods of lull 
in between the invasions to rebuild the ruined stopas and 
monasteries. But often a new invasion would destory the 
results of their efforts Down to the reign of Kanishka the 
situation thus remained unstable. The foundation of the 
Kushan empire ultimately re-established peace and order and 
since then the whole of Asia had become the field of activity 
of tho missionaries. 
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What happened to the Church of Mathurft during the 
period of the said invasions ? Menaced by the hosts pouring 
in from the north-west, the monks naturally looked for shelter 
in the south and the east. Kau4ambl was a place of safety ; it 
had a very large number of monasteries. Quite naturally a 
great many fugitives came to find asylum there. The story of 
the Destruction of the Law inserted in many recensions of the 
ASokd,vaddna furnishes in effect valuable indications regarding 
this period. 

The Buddha’s prediction regarding the disappearance of 
the Law forms part of two recensions of the AiokSvadana. In 
the A. W. Ch. it immediately follows the chapter on the con¬ 
versions performed by Upagupta. In chapter 25 of the Tsa-a- 
han-king it precedes the avadana of the gift of half of the S.ma- 
laka. Besides an analogous prediction is to be found in the 
MahdmSyasatra which has been translated into Chinese by 
Than-king (Nanijo No. 382). The basis of the story is the 
same in all these three recensions ; a bloody fight between two 
monks at Kau4&mbl on the day of upasotha brought about 
the ruin of the Law. But while the two texts inserted in the 
recensions of the AiokSvadana probably point to the epoch of 
the invasions, the third appears to be much later. 

In the A. W. Ch. the Buddha is found to say to the 
Devaraja of the Northern Quarters : “In future three cruel 
monarchs would appear, the first named l§aka, the second, Ya- 
vana and the third Pahlava. They will persecute the people 
and destroy the Law of the Buddha.’* (cf. Tripi^aka ed. 
Tokyo, XXIV, 10, p. 25a). In the Tsa-a^han the cruel monarchs 
arc four in number viz. king Pahlava, in the west, king 
Yavana in the north, king l§aka in tha south, and king Tuk- 
hftra in the cast (cf. Tripifaka cd. Toykyo XIII, 3, p. 49a, 
Col. 5). There is no doubt regarding the identity of these 
conquerors. The ^aka chiefs or the Scythians reigned at Ma- 
thurfi, the Yavanas were the Greeks and the Pahlavas, the 
Parthians. To the list of these races the Tsa-a-han adds the 
'fukhftras, i. e. the Yue-chi people (cf. L^vi and Chavannes Les 
Sette Arhat p. 272). In fact the invasions of the Indo-Greeks, 
Sbythians and Parthians had preceded that of the Yue«chi. 
The latter hunted out by the Hiung»nu, drove before them as 
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they moved, the Scythian and the Parthian tribes who had 
■overrun northern India and were now ultimately submerged 
under the wave of Yue-chi invasion. The prediction recorded 
in the A. W. Ch. which speaks only of the first uncertain 
stages of the invasion is thus probably prior to that of the 
Tsa a-han which knows the Yuc-chi. 

In the A§ol<avadana the Buddha is found to predict that 
his Law would last a thousand years. In the Mah3maySstttra 
however he fixes a longer life-span for it viz. fifteen hundred 
years from the moment of his Parinirvflpa. These fifteen cen¬ 
turies were to be marked,-after the deaths of Mahgk^jyapa and 
Ananda,—by the apostleship of seven patriarchs who would 
appear successively at intervals of a century. The first of this 
series of seven would be Upagupta who would convert King 
Aioka ; the last, Nggfirjuna would live seven hundred years 
after the Parinirvgna of the Buddha. It can therefore be 
assumed that the redaction of the MahamayasUtra is posterior 
to NSgarjuna. From this positive premise we can directly 
arrive at certain probable conclusions. The sixth patriarch is 
Aivaghosha who was to appear six hundred years after the 
Parinirvana. Now this great poet is sure to have lived either 
during or after the reign of Kanishka, since the latter is men¬ 
tioned in his works (cf. Sntralanikara trans. Huber pp. 80, 
158). If Nftgarjuna was separated from his predecessor by the 
interval of a century, he must have flourished in the second 
•century A. D. at the earliest^. Besides, while according to the 
Aiokavaddna the Law of the Buddha must last one thousand 
years the author of the Mahdmdydsatra prolongs the period of 
the realisation of the prophesy by five centuries Probably 
the change would not have appeared necessary to him if he 
had not been conscious of himself living more than thousand 
years after the Parinirv&pa and consequently more than 
three hundred years after Ngggrjuna. In other words the author 
of the Mahamaydsiltra had extended the date of the destruc¬ 
tion of the Law because, having found the millenary spoken ^of 
by the earlier texts to be over, he considered it indispensable 
to put the prophesy of the Buddha in harmony with facts. 
It may therefore be admitted that this author had lived three 
hundred years after N&gftrjuna, that is to say, as early as the 5th 
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century A. D. Since the MahamdyiUsUtra was translated into 
Chinese sometime between A. D. 550 and A. D* 570, we can 
assume that the text is probably not anterior to A. D. 400 and' 
not posterior to A. D. 550. 

In case we choose to leave aside this late work there still 
remain two earlier prophesies one incorporated in the A.W.Ch. 
and the other in the Tsa-a^han. The latter is pretty nearly an 
exact reproduction of the former except that it mentions the 
Yue-chi. This particular "brings us to the period following 
the birth of Christ" {Les Seize Arhat p. 272). The prophesy 
contained in the A.W.Ch. which notices the invasions of the 
Scythians and the Parthians but ignores that of the Kushans, 
must have been composed sometime between the beginning of 
these invasions and the foundation of the Kushan empire, that 
is to say, approximately during the first century before 
Christ. 

Did this fragment in question form part of the original 
text of the Aiokdvadana or had it been a subsequent 
addition to it ? The first alternative can be ruled out for 
various reasons. So far as the author of the AsokSvadana is 
concerned, his philosophy of history may be thus summed up : 
the patriarchs have prepared the ground for the advent of 
Upagupta who, by means of his supernatural powers and innu¬ 
merable conversions, assures the triumph of Good over Evil. 
The Law certainly would not last more than one thousand 
years, but its ultimate destruction is a remote event which no 
longer holds any great terror for the faithful. The author of 
the prophesy incorporated in the A.W.Ch. however regards 
the worst calamities as approaching. Already the cruel monarchs 
had proved a menace to the Church which was going to succ¬ 
umb under the assaults of its enemies and due to the sins of its 
adherents. It is impossible to exaggerate the radical difference 
between the two mental attitudes. The glorious legend of 
Upagupta and the sombre apocalypse attached to the A.W.Ch.., 
could not simply have been produced by the same hand. 
T^he former must have been composed during the period 
when the Doctrine vas making rapid progress in the north 
and f:he south, and the latter, while the Barbarians were 
threatening to destroy everything. 
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The above hypothesis is confirmed also by other facts. 
The account of the Council in the A.W.Ch. is preceded by a 
short description of the Parinirvg^a of ^akyamuni. Before the 
attainment of Nirvsna» the Buddha summons Sakta and the 
four DevarSjas, He entrusts them with the task of protecting 
the Law but does not make any allusion to the circumstances 
leading to its destruction in future. A little later after the death 
of the Master, Sakra addressing himself to Vai^ramapa, announ¬ 
ces to him the advent of three cruel kings in future who would 
destroy the Law of the Buddha. Finally, in the chapter before 
the last, of the A.W.Ch.* which is in fact missing in the 
A.W.K. the Buddha is seen making a long prediction in the 
presence of the DevarSjas regarding the troubles that shall 
follow the ruin of the Doctrine. Thus in the middle of the 
A.W.Ch, the destruction of the Law which is never alluded to 
by the Buddha, is announced in a few words by Sakra. Towards 
the end of the book however, the same prophesy in a much 
more developed form, is placed in the mouth of the Buddha 
himself. If the whole of the A.W.Ch. had been by a single 
author, one would not have noticed these incoherencies there. 
The long prophesy which is missing in the A.W.K,, must have 
been added to the Aiokavadana during the period of the inva¬ 
sions ; and the few words spoken by Sakra after the Parinirvgna 
of ^akyamuni are probably an interpolation meant to render 
authentic the same apocryphal prophesy by noticing it in 
connection with the Account of the Council which had the 
weight of a canonical text. 

This piece of interpolation appears to be a little earlier 
than the chapter before the last of the A.W.Ch. It points to 
the times when the prophesy had already been current among 
masses of the faithful, but when the writers of sacred texts 
hesitated as yet to attribute it to the Buddha. The monks were 
not blind to the fact that in the ancient texts of the Parinirvarya- 
natra the Buddha is found to predict neither the destiny of the 
Law nor the invasions of the Barbarians. Before they had deci* 
ded to record the prophesy as coming from the Buddha himself, 
they were content to impute it to l^kra. This timid innovation< 
already finds place in the A.W.K. which old recension however 
does not include the prq^hesy in a fully developed form. 
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The whole thing therefore can be briefly summed up in 
the following manner : (a) the turbulent tribes threatening the 
■safety of the Church during the early years of the period of 
invasions, form the object of a prophesy that the clergy at first 
puts in a concise shape in the mouth of Sakra the king of the 
gods (cf. the account of the Council in the A.W K. and the 
A.W.Ch. ); fb) this prophesy rapidly becomes so popular that 
the writers decide to desciibe it in detail and attribute it to the 
Buddha himself (cf. the chapter before the last, of the 
A,W Ch. ) ; (c) finally, after the invasion of the Yue-Chi the 
list of the barbarian rulers is completed by the addition of the 
Kushans (cf. the Tsa-a han king). 

These conclusions have an important corollary so far as 
the date of the Asokdvadana is concerned. We have already 
seen that the author^of this text had utilised an earlier redac¬ 
tion of the A^oka-legend which was posterior to the death of 
Pushyamitra (c. 150 B.C ) Besides, he wrote before the period 
of the invasions which seems to have started from the early 
years of the first century B.C.* We shall not therefore be very 
far from the truth in admitting tentatively that the Aiokdvadana 
had been composed sometime between 150 B.C. and 100 B.C. 

The first of these dates recalls great events of political 
and literary history viz. the foundation of the empire of 
Menander and the composition of the Great Commentary 
•^(Mahabhaskya) of Patahjali. Although regarding these capital 
events we are obliged to rely on mere conjectures, it appears 
that towards 155 B.C., the Indo-Greek ruler Menander inva¬ 
ded the Gangetic basin, entered Mathura and laid the founda¬ 
tion of a vast empire that extended from the port of Barygaza 
to the frontiers of Magadha. We cannot definitely affirm that 
he had been converted to Buddhism* ; he was at least however 
a tolerant chief and in this respect the policy of this foreigner 
was opposed to that of the Br&hma^a Pushyamitra. The wide 
distribution of his currency as well as the great respect attached 
to his name in the Scriptures, leads us to think that during his 
reign, there existed brisk commercial relations betwe€m the 
Indus valley and the rest of his dominions, and also, that 
Buddhist missionary activities received a new impulse. About 
■the same time Pata&jali wrote his commentary on F&^ipi and 
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the woik of this grammarian sufficiently indicates a renaissance 
of the Sanskrit language and literature. The hour was thus 
opportune for the appearance of new literary works. Protected 
by a prince as much tolerant as he was foreign, the Buddhist 
monks were emboldened to write down their Scriptures in the 
sacred language of the Brghmapas They created a religious 
literature in Sanskrit of which Aiohivadana was one of the 
masterpieces 

According to different recensions of the ASokavaddna a 
little before his death the Buddha had entrusted the custody of 
his law to Mahaka^yapa, ^akra and four Devarajas. In making 
this effort his intention was to ensure the permanence of hia 
doctrine. The development of eschatological notions relating 
to the Law, is intimately linked up with the growth of 
traditions regarding the human or t];^e celestial guardians 
entrusted with the task of maintaining it. 

There are grounds for distinguishing the roles of 
Mahakaiyapa as Patriarch and as Protector of the Law. As 
Patriarch he succeeds the Buddha, looks after and collects His 
precepts and is, ere long, replaced by Xnanda. As Protector of 
the Law his work continues for centuries; settled in the 
Kukkutapada mountain he continues to act as guardian to the 
sacred doctrine. The second of the two notions appears to be 
posterior to the first. 

In a sntra of the Ekottardgama which is included among 
"the six works of Maitreya"*, the Buddha is found to^ say to 
Kftdyapa : "The Tathftgata has at present four great SrSvakas 
capable of performing the duties of apostleship and conversion. 
Their wisdom is unlimited and their virtues have attained the 
measure of completeness. Who are these four ? They are the 
bhikshu MahftkftiSyapa, the bhikshu Kupdopadhfinlya, the 
bhikshu Pi^c^ola and the bhikshu Rfihula. You four great 
Sravakas, it is essential that you should not attain ParinirvAijia. 
It is necessary that only after the disappearance of my Law that 
you should reach the state of Parinirvs^a. Thou too, Oh 
Mah&kfi4yapa i must not enter Parinirvs^a" (Tripitaka Tok. ed, 
XII, 3, 34b, col. 9 ; Ibid., IV, 5, 48b, col. 5, translated in L^vi 
and Ghavannes Les Leize Athol p. 53). Similarly in the 
6aripuiraparipi^hchha l§griputra is found to say to the Buddha t 
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'*How is it Oh Tathilgata, that thou hast said to ^akra Devendra 
.and four heavenly rulers : *1 am going shortly to enter Nirvstia* 
You people, each in his region, protect and maintain my Law. 
After I have quitted the world, the four great bhikshus 
MahAk3§yapa, Pip(^ola, Ku^dopadhanlya and Rshula would stay 
on without attaining Nirvana ; they shall propagate and spread 
my Law’, (cf. Tripitaka Tok, ed. XVII, 10, 20a translated in 
L^vi and Ghavannes Les Leizje Arhat p. 54). 

These two texts are more developed than the A.W.K. 
and the A.W.Ch, In the AsoJ<^vadana the Buddha before 
attaining Nirvana is seen confiding the custody of his Law to 
Mahakaiyapa, Sakra and four Devarajas. In the sntra of the 
Ekottardgama and as well as in the Sariputrapariprichchhd the 
Arhat-Protectors of the Law are also four in number so that 
each region in space may be simultaneously guarded by an 
Arhat and a Devaraja. All these texts have one point in 
common ; Ka^yapa, according to their description, does not 
enter the state of Nirvana, even after growing old ; installed 
in the Kukkutapada hill, he must await there the advent of 
Maitreya. The development of this idea can be traced 
without deviating from the tradition of the Sarvastivadin 
School. 

In the V. M. S. where the life of Mahaka6yapa forms the 
subject-matter of a very old narrative, the first of the patriarchs 
is found to be active only for a short period. Reaching the fag 
end of his life, he enters into Parinirvana. Nevertheless his 
mortal remains are not destroyed. Covered by the apparel 
parphikala which had been given to him by the Buddha and 
■ concealed in the depths of the Kukku(apada hill, his corpse 
was to last till the advent of Maitreya on earth (cf. J. A. 1914, 
II pp. 524-26). The rest of the story, however, does not 
completely tally with its beginning. Ananda predicts the 
coming of Maitreya in these words to king Ajgta&atru : "This 
Blessed One, taking the satfighafi of Kfilyapa, will show it to 
the crowd of disciples and say : "Here is the sarpghafi given by 
Buddha l§akyamuni, the perfectly awakened (Ibid,, p. 257). 
A little earlier in the narrative, the reference is merely to the 
^paifthikala given by the Buddha and this bit of information is 
.consistent with the account of the canonical texts according to 
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which MahikfiSyapa recently converted, had given his rich 
clothes to the Buddha and had received in exchange the 
paifiiukala of ^akyamuni (cf. Tsa-a-han Tokyo XIII, 4, p. 40b). 
The parfliuhula is a coarse dress made of rags picked up from 
streets. The satpghafi of the Buddha was made of precious 
fabric. The archaic story of the Vinaya appears to have been 
retouched by a subsequent compiler who had replaced 
pdtrisukala by saifigahU in the prediction of Xnanda, in order 
to raise the prestige of KaSyapa. This hypothesis is confirmed 
by the analysis of the corresponding text of the ASokdvaddna. 

In the A. W. K. the Parinirvapa of Mahgkalyapa is 
recounted in the same manner as in the V. M. S. Ananda 
predicts that Buddha Maitreya will show to his disciples 
the corpse, the pdrnsukala and the sarpghdfi of MahakaSyapa 
and will say to them ; “This is the samghdti of Buddha 
Sakyamuni". The point of innovation is the same here as in 
the V» M. S. ; however the mention of the sarnghafi does not 
exclude that of the parrisukula {Tripifaka Tok. Ed. XXIV. 10. 
50a, Col. 6). 

In the A. W. Ch. Mahaka6yapa. old and worn out, at 
first expresses the desire of entering into Parinirvana. Then 
sitting on the summit of mount Kukku^apada he is seen 
reflecting thus : “Now, this my body is clothed by the apparel 
pdrpsukula that the Buddha has given me. I hold my begging 
bowl in my hand. Oh that these might not be putrefied till 
the day when Maitreya shall descend on earth, and when the 
disciples of Maitreya would be filled with aversion and distaste 
on seeing my decomposed body All these traits are quite 
consistent with the themes of the archaic tales found in the 
V. M. S. and the A. W. K. But what follows is however very 
different. The patriach does not enter into Parinirvfipa at all; 
this is proved by the description that on the day of the advent 
of Maitreya. the body of Mahfik&iyapa preserved in a state of 
trance ''shall leap up in the air. manifest eighteen kinds of 
transformation and alter itself into a colossal shape. After¬ 
wards Maitreya drawing out the sarnghati of Buddlia 
l^kyamuni that had covered the body of Ka^yapa shall reveal 
its marvellous transformations. The 9,600,000 Aramapas shall 
be profoundly ashamed on seeing the little body sparkle with 
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the virtues of the Path and in complete possession of supers 
natural insight...". There is thus a sharp contrast between- 
the beginning and the end of the story. At first, the patriarch,, 
clothed in the paipiukala of the Buddha desires to attain 
Parinirv&t^a and wishes that the disciples ofMaitreya be filled 
with loathing at the sight of his putrid corpse. Later he is. 
found dressed in the sarpghati of the Buddha ; he remains 
plunged in ecstacy without attaining Nirvana and the disciples 
of Maitrcya, instead of experiencing aversion in his presence, 
find his body radiant with the virtues of the Path. The first 
part reproduces the ancient texts which describe Ka^yapa still 
only as a Patriarch ; the rest shows him as raised to the rank 
of the Protector of the Law. The accounts of the V. M. S., 
the A* W. K. and the opening sections of the corresponding 
text of the A. W. Ch. are found still to adhere to the primitive 
beliefs ; the ^riputraparipfichcha forming the concluding 
portion of the A. W. Ch. and the ‘Maitreyan' sntra of the 
Ekottarcigama belong to a new stream of tradition. Texts like 
the V. M. S., the A. W. K. and the A. W. Ch. are the pro¬ 
ductions of the Sarvftstivgdin School. It appears, that among 
the Sarvfistiv&dins the development of tradition has been early 
influenced by the messianic belief in Maitreya, the future 
Buddha. What is the position in this respect of the opposite 
School of Kauiambi ? 

In the Pali Suttanipata the future Saviour, has a concrete 
human proto-type though much blurred, for it is probable 
that the disciple Tissametteya of the third sutta of the P&rfiyana 
is no other than Bodhisattva Maitreya. Moreover a pro¬ 
phesy of Buddha Sakyamuni regarding the future Buddha 
occurs simultaneously in the 6th sntra of the Dlrghagama tran¬ 
slated into Chinese and in the 26th sutta of the Pali 
DtghanikSya ; but while the Pali text goes only to moderate 
length as regards Maitreya and his acts, the same subject ia 
exhaustively developed in the Dtrghagama (cf. Peri—-review of 
Matsumoto in the B. B.FE O. XI p, 455). The history 
ol Qiakravartin ^fikha and that of Buddie Maitreya are 
both narrated in the 66th sntra of the Chinese translation of 
the Madhyamagama ; we however miss this text in the Pali 
Mt^himaiiikaya {cL J. A, 1919. JI pp.425-2S). Th^e indicatione 
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are sufficient to show that messianic beliefs do not hold a very 
important place in the Pgli Canon. The development of the 
religious ideas regarding Maitreya is a characteristic feature 
of the Sarvftstivfidin School and the Mahsyana sects. The 
Sthaviravsdins have followed the movement only from a dis¬ 
tance and without any real interest. 

Mahaka^yapa, whose legend is closely linked with that of 
Maitreya among the Sarvftstivgdins, does not play an equally 
important role in the tradition of the Sthavira School. With 
the latter Upali is the first of the patriarchs. MahfikaSyapa 
having received the heritage of the doctrine from the Buddha» 
does not here become, as in the Asokavadana, the great Arhat- 
Protector of the Law. At Kaudambl this responsibility is found 
early to have been assumed by a local saint Piodola as is 
revealed by an analysis of the Aiokasiltra. 

Thus from the very beginning the two schools clearly 
oppose each other in everything concerning eschatological 
notions : at Mathura Mah&kgSyapa the first patriarch becomes 
Protector of the Law and as such he remains in the world till 
the advent of Maitreya ; at Kau^Smbl, it is Pi^dola who is 
found to perform this function, but without his legend having 
anything do with that of the future Buddha. 

It appears therefore, that the later texts of the Chinese 

Tripitaka viz. the Maitreyan sntra of the Ekottaragama and the 
* 

Sariputrapariprichchha have originated alike from the two rival 
traditions. At this stage KfiSyapa and Pi^dola guard the Law 
side by side at the same time like two confederates with 
KundopadhSniya and Rfthula as their assistants to keep up the 
parity. The hybrid character of these texts also manifests 
itself in another way. According to the A, W, Ch. Mahskfi- 
dyapa is to remain in the world till the appearance of Maitreya ; 
in the ASokasatra Pln(^ola is prevented from attaining Nirvana 
so long as the Law does not die out. This difference is not 
entirely obliterated in the Maitreyan sntra of the Ekottamgameu 
The Buddha here is found to say : **You four great ^ravakas, 
it is e^ential that you do not attain Parinirvaita. It is nece¬ 
ssary that you should enter into Parinirvania only after the final 
extinction of my Law. Thou too, Oh Mahakaiyapa 1 thoti 
must not enter into Parinirva^a f" The particular injunction 
12 
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addressed to Kftiyapa implies that this disciple must not have 
the same fate as his companions. Here, as in the earlier 
sources, the respective exiles of Kftdyapa and Pipdola have 
different terminations t the former must await the coming 
of the future Messiah ; Pi^^ola and the two other ^rfivakas 
are to continue to be watchful till the final extintion of 
the Law. 

What is the length of time that had been fixed originally 
for the duration of the Law on earth ? According to the 
Aiokdvadsna as well as a large number of other texts' the Law 
would pass out after a millennium. Elsewhere its anticipated 
duration is five hundred years. The former of these notions is 
obviously the earliest and the most widespread. 

In the story of the First Council as narrated in the V.M.S. 
Mah&k9^yapa is seen blaming Ananda for having interceded 
before the Master in favour of Mahs-Prajftpati when the latter 
had expressed her desire to embrace the faith. Had women 
not been permitted to renounce the world, the Law might have 
lasted longer. Its duration came to be limited to a period of 
ten centuries because the Master had consented to give ordina¬ 
tion to women (Tripifaka Tokyo Ed. XVII, 2 p, 90a). The 
same indiscretion followed by the same consequences is ascri> 
bed to Ananda in many other accounts of the First Council, 
notably in the Recension of Kftiyapa (Tripitaka Tok. Ed. XXIV, 
8, p. 36b), the Narrative of the Compilation of the Three 
Pitakas (Ibid., XXIV, 8, p. 33b) and the Feu-pie-kong-to-luen 
(Ibid., XXlVt 4, p. 51b). But the P*i-ni-mu‘king presents an 
instructive variant. After having enumerated the multiple 
inconveniences of the order of nuns, KftSyapa adds : "If women 
had not been permitted to take orders, the true Law ot the 
Buddha would have lasted a thousand years. Now its duration 
would be reduced to a period of five centuries...»•••’* And a 
little later he is found to repeat in verse : "The true Law was 
to have reigned on earth for a whole millennium. Five centuries 
have been curtailed from that period... (Tripi^ha Tok* Ed. 
*XVI1, 9, p. 15a). Thus the majority of texts would assign to 
she Law a iiie>^n of thousand years, and the PH^nUmu^hii^ 
ehat limits the |>eriod to five centuries, also indicates that origi- 
iMiiy it was: twice that lengthy It is permissible to cQitiecture 
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<that it was a time when the belief in a millennium was general 
an the Buddhist Church.^ 

Among the SarvSstivsdins this notion already finds expre¬ 
ssion in the A.W.K.; it can be subsequently traced in the 
A.W.Ch., the Tsa-a-han and even in the V.M.S. It appears 
thus to have passed through the Mathurfi and Kashihir periods 
without modification. But it may be for all we know, a false 
appearance and from the permanence of the formulae we need 
not always necessarily infer the stability of the notions. The 
authors who drew up the apocalyptic prophesies of the A.W.Ch. 
and the Tsa-a-han were convinced of being witnesses to the 
process of the decline of the Law. The political troubles 
that had unsettled conditions in northern India, were in 
their eyes forerunners of the ultimate destruction of the 
doctrine. Now, the Parinirva^a of Sskyamuni did not seem to 
-to them an event far remote. Of course the chronological sys¬ 
tems current within the Buddhist Church differed a great deal 
from one another ; it may however be admitted that the writers 
■of the same school were to some extent in agreement over the 
-estimate of the historical periods. According to the V.M.S, 
Asoka had reigned one hundred years after the Parinirva^na of 
the Master and Kanishka, four centuries after the same event. 
In the Aiokavadana Afoka is similarly found to reign a 
•century after the Buddha. The visionary who must have 
drafted the prophesy occuring in the A, W. Ch. and who lived 
apparently before the Yue-Chi invasion, could not have been 
conscious of being separated from the Buddha by an interval of 
more than four centuries. And since the end of the Law 
appeared near to him, we must infer that his faith in the 
prophesy of a millennnium had been shaken by events. This 
conclusion will not seem an exaggeration if it is noted that 
some writers such as the author of the PH-ni-mu king, are 
not afraid of breaking with tradition by asserting that the 
duration ot the Law was reduced to half. 

Later when the storm had blown itself over and the con¬ 
version of Kanishka had restored the hope of the faithful, the * 
old prophesy of a millennium ceased to be doubted ; the Law 
had emerged victorious from the ordeal of invasions ; it was 
no , Ipnger donbted that it would be able to piaintain itself on 
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earth for a fairly long period. Afterwards, ten centuries having: 
elapsed without leading to any catastrophe, the realisation of 
the prophesy was put further oflF by a period of five hundred 
years. According to the author of the Mahamayasatra the Law 
was to die out 1500 years after the Parinirvspa of SSkyamuni,. 
Finally, when Buddhism had been definitely established among 
the Turks and the Chinese, eschatological notions took a new 
turn. The Law might have disappeared in India but not among 
other nations. It was to have the same fate as the sacred bowl 
of the Buddha. Broken to pieces in India by the barbarous 
ruler Mihirakula, this vase directed its steps towards the 
northern countries. The inhabitants of these lands made alf 
sorts of offerings to it and through the efficacy of the Buddha 
his broken bowl “once more became by itself such as it had’ 
been previously, without any difference’* (Sylvain L^vi Notesi 
Chinoises sur VInde B.E.F.E.O. VI, pp. 46 ff.). 

Wherefrom did the notion of millennium arise ? We 
think, this extension of time, once recognised, had been 
curtailed or prolonged, in similar historical circumstances.. 
It is more difficult to imagine why people, convinced of the 
excellence of the doctrine, believed that it would disappear 
after ten centuries. Undoubtedly a religious persecution as that 
of Pushyamitra, could have helped the growth of the opinion 
that the Law had succumbed to an attack by the impious.. 
In fact the concept of the destruction of the Law appears at 
first, to have been associated with the 'name ol Piiidol^ 
in the AsokasMra which was probably written at Kaudfimbi 
shortly after the death of the first ^uhga ruler. But why 
should it be believed so early that the Law would last one 
thousand years ? A persecution must have on the contrary 
suggested the idea that the ruin of the faith was imminent. 
Why should a date extended by many more centuries be chosen 
for the event ? Since we do not find in primitive Buddhism or 
in the circumstances of its development any explanation of this 
^belief in a millennium, we must necessarily look for it 
elsewhere. 

In the Scriptures of Mazdaism, the idea that our world 
has a limited existence, occurs repeatedly. The struggle of 
Ahura Mazda against Afigra Mainyu is there the central event 
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of history. The world will, according to the Mazdaic concept, 
come to an end or rather be renewed by the ultimate defeat of 
-evil, the destruction of hell and the triumph of Ahura. The 
victory of Good will be due to the efforts of pious people,— 
the saosyants, having as their head the hero who personihes all 
of them—the Saviour. Saosyant. These personages are already 
mentioned in the GsthAs of the Avesta. Their apocalyptic 
character emerges clearly from the form of the word saosyant 
itself which is a future participle. 

Saosyant and his auxiliaries would appear just when this 
world will come to an end. They would annihilate the sinners. 
By his efforts Saosyant would bestow physical immortality on 
all creatures (Yasht XIX, 95). Afterwards-burning metal shall 
purify the earth and destroy hell. The mountains encircling 
the earth shall break up and disappear the earth shall resem¬ 
ble a vast plain. 

These events shall be brought about through a progress¬ 
ive amelioration of the human race. During the epoch prece¬ 
ding the end of the world humanity would be spiritualised ; 
men shall have no need for any food and their bodies shall no 
longer project any shadows. These are certainly very old 
ideas ; already they are found recorded in the writings of 
Theopompus (4th century B. C.) from which they had made 
4heir way into the pages of Plutarch (cf. Soderblom p. 254). 

Another characteristic element in the religious concep¬ 
tions of Mazdaism is the division of the history of the world 
into periods of thousand years. These successive epochs are 
twelve in number. A mythical or legendary hero is generally 
found to preside over them. The happy reign of Yima would 
last a thousand years (YasKt XVII, 30). Zarathustra was to 
appear in the beginning of the tenth millennium. This chrono¬ 
logy is known chiefly to the Dinkard and the Bundahis. It is 
difficult to say about what time it was organised into a coherent 
system. The concept of millennium on which it rests is in any 
•case, very old. , 

The author of the Bahman Yasht looks forward to “a 
-short period dominated by evil at the end of the millennium of 
iZarathustra’* (West Pahlavi Texts I p. LV). This theme is 
-developed in detail in Pehlvi literature. The more the texts 
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are recenty the darker is the table of calamities marking the* 
closing years of the millennium of Z^rathustra (cf. Soderbloii» 
pp. 272 if.)* 

It appears that Avestic eschatology contained two distinct 
elements. On the one hand during the period preceding the- 
dissolution of the world, there would be. it is supposed, an^ 
amelioration of the conditions of the human race,—a develop¬ 
ment which was ultimately to be crowned by the advent of the- 
Saosyants ; on the other Zarathustra is found to preside over 
a period of thousand years the closing years of which shall be 
marked by disorders and the preponderance of evil. In Pchlvi 
literature the description of these troubles particularly draws- 
our attention. Alarmed at the calamities that over-power the 
faithful since the invasion of Alexander down to the Islamic 
conquest, the followers of Mazdaism concentrate their thought 
on the evils accompanying the concluding years of the 
Zarathustra-millennium. However the development of these 
apocalyptic ideas leaves intact the faith in the advent of the 
Saviour after the twelvth millennium. 

This evolution of ideas is parallel to that of Buddhist 
eschatology. The Avestic belief in the coming of Saosyant has 
for equivalent in India the doctrine concering the future- 
Messiah Maitreya. A comparison between these two person¬ 
ages have already been instituted by Grunwedel* (Grunwedel^ 
Burgess Buddhist Art p. 190). It is important to observe that the- 
analogy does not limit itself merely to a vague resemblance. 
One reads in the S«trd of Maitreya becoming Buddha that when 
Tathftgata Maitreya shall manifest himself on earth, the extent 
of Jambudvipa shall increase exactly by 10,000 yojanas. The 
ground shall be smooth and glossy like a mirror made of 

lieu-li (vaidurya) ." (Tokyo IV, 5 p. 40b translated by- 

Sylvain Lfivi and Chavannes Lcs Seize Arhat p. 14note2)i 
The earth is also to grow smooth and level with the coming of 
Saosyant; even the mountain supporting the bridge Cinvat 
^all disappear (Bundahis XXX, 33). 

According to the Accounts of Nandimitra on the duration 
of the Law, in the time of Maitreya “all men have- 
TOmpassionate hearts and they practise the ten good actioni* 
Tfad^ loiigevity increases because they obwrve the ten- 
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rules of conduct; prosperity and happiness are hrmly esta* 
blished.... While working in the field men reap seven times 
the amount they have sown and the harvest itself ripens without 

it being necessary to clean or to dig the field." (Les Seize 

Arhat p. 14). Likewise according to the Dinkard, at the end 
of time people will have increased to millions and the span of 
life would be longer. Happiness will increase in the world. 
A luxurious vegetation shall cover the face of earth (Dinkard 
VII, Chapter X, 7—11 j Chapter XI, 4). 

Before the arrival of Saosyant on the scene, the ancient 
heroes of Iran are found to wake up and make ready the work 
of the Saviour. The strongest and the most famous of them is 
Keresfispa. Wounded by an arrow during sleep he fell into a 
state of torpor. He is however said to have been protected by 
innumerable fravasis down to the last phase of the earth's 
existence. Then we see him waking up and helping the 
Saviour in the latter’s struggle against evil (cf. Soderblom 
p. This legend makes us necessarily think of the one 

about MahftkaSyapa asleep in his mountain resort and protected 
by yakshas. (J. A. 1914, II, p. 527) while awaiting the 
coming of the future Buddha Maitreya. 

The analogies already established between Saosyant and 
miitreya, suggest moreover another camparison. Saosyant and 
his auxiliaries, it is supposed, shall bring the dead to life. In 
the sdtras concerning Maitreya, along with the Messiah there 
appears a powerful Chakravartin named ^atikha. This name 
assumes a new significance, if it is noted that in the Satra of 
Maitreya becoming Buddha Mahfikft^yapa, roused from his 
prolonged slumber, comes back to life at the sound of conches 
(iahkha) (Peri—review of Matsumoto, B. E. F. B. O. XI p, 
455). Chakravartin Sahkha is a reincarnation of Ssriputra. 
The attribute from which he derives his name, possibly 
indicates that in imitation of the auxiliaries of Saosyant this 
disciple of the Buddha is described as being reborn in the time 
of Maitreya in order to help the Messiah to revive the dead. Jn 
case this conjecture be based on truth, the Christian trumpet of 
the Last Judgment must be supposed to have an equivalent in 
the Buddhist traditions relating to Maitreya. 

The moment Iranian infiuences are recognised on the 
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-development of Buddhist eschatology, the appearance of the 
belief in millenniums in the works of the Mathur& School ceases 
any longer to be mysterious. This concept had probably been 
introduced into India at the same time as the Mazdaic notions 
regarding the constitution of hell and the advent of the 
Messiah. 

As to the flowering of the apocalyptic ideas in India 
during the period of the invasions, it is not at all necessary to 
think of any foreign influence, in order to render an account 
of it. The eschatological theories transported to the Buddhist 
world from Iran since the Mathura period must necessarily 
have struck deep roots in a land already convulsed by hordes of 
invaders. Nevertheless the evolution of religious ideas during 
the Kashmirian period testifies to the persistence of occidental 
influences. 

The prophesy concerning the duration of the Law and 
the legend of Maitreya have been treated separately in the 
Aiokavaddna. The former is narrated in the chapter on the 
G}uncil and the latter after the account of MahgkaSyapa's 
life. If we go back to the later texts we shall find these 
elements blending into a system curiously analogous to the one 
occuring in Pehlvi literature. 

According to the Dirikard and the Bahman Yasht the 
foundation of religion by Zarathustra marks the beginning of 
the tenth millennium so that after this event the world must yet 
continue to exist for three more phases of thousand years each. 
The troubles that till the concluding years of the Zarathustra- 
millennium are to be followed by the advent of Uxsyatereta. 
Thousand years later would come the turn of Uxsyat-nemah, 
Finally, yet thousand years after, when twelve millenniums of 
creation have passed and when the end of the world is near, 
there would appear the last benefactor of the series, Saosyant 
the victorious. 

Let us compare this chronology of the order of succession 
qf the future periods, with the Account of Nandimitra. Follow¬ 
ing the Parinirvfi^a of the Buddha the six Arhats protect 
and maintain the Law till the time when human life becomes 
extremely short its actuel span being ten years. *"At that 
moment the Law of the Buddha is to disappear suddenly. 
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After the violences of armed battles human longevity would 
gradually increase and ultimately reach hundred years. Then 
men shall be weary of the miseries and evils produced earlier 
by the sword and other weapons of war and it would once more 
please them to perform good action. During this time these 
six great Arhats would reappear among men with their entour¬ 
age. They would proclaim and explain clearly the correct and 

the highest Law.The correct and the highest Law would 

be propagated in the world ; it would shine brightly and 
unceasingly. Then would arrive an epoch during which men 
will enjoy a longevity of seventy thousand years ; afterwards 
the correct and the highest Law would be extinguished for 
ever” (Les Seize Arhat p. 12). The six Arhats would enter 
into Parinirvana. Afterwards seventy thousand ko(is of Pratye- 
ka-Buddhas would make their appearance and when there 
arrives the epoch during which men are to live for eighty 
thousand years, the Pratyeka-Buddhas would in their turn 
enter into Parinirvatja. After this Maitreya is to manifest him¬ 
self on earth. 

One notices in the text an irresponsible use of staggering 
numbers which is a general characteristic of Mahaygna litera¬ 
ture. But although on a much greater scale, the plan here is 
the same as in the Pehlvi texts. In both the sources the inter¬ 
val between the founder of the Religion and the Messiah is 
divided symmetrically into three principal periods and the end 
X)f each of these is marked by troubles that follow the advent of 
new sages : among the Mazdians. Uxsyat*ereta, Uxyat-nemah 
and Saosyant; among the Buddhists, the six Arhats, the 
iPratyeka-Buddhas and Maitreya. 

The presence of foreign elements in Buddhist eschatology 
:must not however make us lose sight of its original character, 
©y the side of elements borrowed from Mazdian mythology, 
the prophesies regarding the future of the Law appended to 
tha A^okavaddna reveal to certain extent the environment in 
vyhich these have been conceived and the circumstances iv 
'Which these have been written. This, we have already seen, 
'enables us to fix their approximate date ; one may moreover 
«lean from them useful indications regarding the internal life 
of Ibe cc»nmunities during the period of the invasions* 
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The texts agree among themselves in placing at Kaul&mbi^ 
the events leading to the ruin of the Law. While cruef' 
monarchs would reign elsewhere, the soverign of KaudftmbF 
would be converted to Buddhism and would provide security 
to the bhikshus. He would load with presents the iramaijiaS' 
united in his capital so that the latter would be induced to lead 
a life of ease and relaxation and cease to study the Scriptures. 
This account no doubt describes the society in which the- 
author of the prophesy had himself lived. There is a clearly 
marked contrast between the regions of the north where the 
monks were being persecuted and the land of Kau4smbl where- 
they lived in abundance and luxury. This opposition appears 
to conform to historical truth. The Scythian and Parthian in¬ 
vaders did not penetrate into the lower Gangetic valley and the 
monks hunted out ofTaxila, the Punjab and Mathurs could" 
secure asylum in the monasteries of Kau^Smbl. The situation' 
was not altogether unlike the one that had arisen previously in 
the reign of Pushyamitra. Persecuted in the north, the Srama^as 
in our opinion had taken refuge on that occasion in the same 
manner in the southern provinces governed by Agnimitra. 

The tranquillity which the monks of Kau^smbl had always^ 
enjoyed, did not increase their propensity to asceticism. The* 
mildness of ’ imate and the abundance of the resources 
in the land served further to soften them. Hiuen Tsang' 
praises the fertility of the kingdom and the happy and relaxed- 
disposition of the inhabitants,-who were lovers of the arts and 
inclined to give generous alms to the monks. When the lay 
populace is charitable the monks are rarely found to be austere. 
It is not probably an accident that Pi^d^la the great saint of 
Kauiftmbi had the reputation of being a glutton and that 
Mahfikftiyapa 'the earliest of those who practised the dhatet^gas*' 
had never been very p >pular among the Sthaviras. The latter 
no doubt, had great respect for Upsli, the master of the Vinayan 
but, after all, what is the Vinaya, except a body of rules 
jjjlestined to legitimise the abandonment of the primitive dhfitd*^ 
gas ? The prophesy on the destruction of the Law enables us: 
to understand that the laxity of the monks of KaudSmbl was m 
matter of scandal to the bhikshus of other regions One may 
«asUy imagine the Indignation of the ascetics of the Pumab 
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and Kashtnifi who, forced to escape after having witnessed the 
ruin of their own monasteries, came to observe the somewhat 
easy morals of the communities of the South. They could no 
longer doubt that the end of the Law was near. Here there 
was slackness and negligence all around ; and there in their 
own land was massacre and ruin. Such appeared the picture 
of the Church in the eyes of the visionary who composed the 
Apocalypse contained in the A. W. Ch. 

There were moreover other reasons to despair of the 
future. The gathering of the representatives of the diverse 
sects in the same city could not but have provoked discussions 
and conflicts. The monks devoted to Ananda clashed with 
those who had held him responsible for all the misfortunes of 
the Church. The prophesy throws bright light on their 
controversies and the quarrels resulting from them. 

The bhikshus of all the provinces were assembed at 
KauSsmbi on the uposatha day. An authority on the Tripitaka 
whose teachings were much respected and followed, had occu¬ 
pied the presidential chair. However when he reached the 
stage of hahusruta-pdramitd, he failed to observe the prohibiir 
tions {ixlas). Therefore he entreated another monk to recite 
the Prdiimoksha. A bhikshu named Sudhara.—the only Arhat 
present in Jambudvipa, was about to enumerate the prohibi¬ 
tions when he was put to death by a disciple of the master of 
the Tripitaka. The partisans of the Arhat avenged the latter 
by killing the authority on the Tripitaka ; since that time the 
communities, deprived of their chiefs, began to break up rapid¬ 
ly. The lamp of the Law was extinguished. 

If one would wish to enter into the true spirit of the 
story, it would no doubt, be essential to read in it a descrip¬ 
tion of the quarrels that divided the monks assembled at 
KauSsmbi. The community of bhikshus are divided into two 
groups : the one, that of bnhuiratfls,-—count on knowledge as 
the means of attaining Nirvana. They have at their head a 
Savant who has reached the stage of bohusruta-paramita which i| 
to aay that he has thoroughly learnt the doctrine, "that which' 
has been heard’* (fruta). The monks belonging to the other 
section, affirm that the observance of the prohibitions (illas) is- 
the better means of obtaining salvation. They have for their 
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chief the last Arhat, the only monk capable of observing the 
prohibitions completely, who is a perfect illadhara. The 
adversaries are so much inflamed that the Arhat and the 
Savant are both killed in the conflict. 

The author of the prophesy has by no means invented the 
stories about these disorders. He may possibly have painted 
the events a shade darker than they actually were ; it is how^ 
ever certain that the passionate discussions had set the bahusru- 
tas and the slladharas by the ears (cf. supra pp. 27 ff.). Xnanda 
is the patron of the former. It appears that the SarvSstivfidin 
School of Mathurg had early manifested sntrist tendencies 
favourable to Ananda whereas the Sthaviras of Kau4&mbl 
preferred Upftli the champion of the Vinaya. We have already 
come across instances of this rivalry in the accounts of the 
First Council. Besides, the story of the pilgrimage of ASoka 
proves beyond any doubt that Mathurg was a dwelling of 
choice for the partisans of Ananda. When the latter, driven 
back by the invasion, sought asylum in Kaudambl. they met 
there a body of ^ramaryas imbued with totally different 
opinions. The quarrels resulting from the situation must 
have inspired the tragic scene of the celebration of the 
uposatha : in the account of the prophesy incorporated in 
the Asokavaddna the partisans of the great Savant are found to 
murder the last of the Arhats. This catastrophe is the logical 
consequence of an antagonism that had already found expre¬ 
ssion in the prose sections of the account of the First Council. 
During the interval the two powerful parties that divided the 
Church became further estranged. Their attitude to each 
other had become so hostile that disappointed spirits, already 
troubled by the evils of the invasion, had seen in this rivalry 
-a cause of weakness which was to lead to the ruin of the Law 
itself. 

In the account of the prophesy the brawl starts with the 
murder of the last Arhat. It is the followers of the great 
jSavant who strike their opponent first and thus bear the 
responsibility of the excesses that follow. The Savant who 
•knows the Scriptures perfectly but is not an Arhat and cannot 
■observe the Mas, fits in with the personality of Ananda. By 
throwing the anathema on his partisans the author of the 
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prophesy shows that he has no ties whatever with the admirers 
of Ananda. He was possibly an ascetic belonging to a northern 
community, since he stigmatised the corruption of the monks 
of Kauismbi: but it is not at all certain whether he had 
lived in Mathurft ; At all events he did not share the menta¬ 
lity of the author of the Asokavadana. If the latter had lived 
till the time of the invasions and had been advised to compose 
an Apocalypse he would certainly have reserved the less, 
wicked role for the followers of the great Savant. He would not 
have shown the bahusrvLtas as striking their opponents and thus 
meriting universal reprobation. Besides, the prophesy regarding 
the destruction of the Law has been appended to two recensions 
of the Asokavadana ; the ideas reflected in it had therefore 
become current in the Sarvastivadin School. One may thus 
measure out the course taken by the developing tradition 
between the reduction of the Asokavadana and the period of 
the Scythian invasion ; and in so doing one is invariably led, 
after a detour, to the conclusion already formulated in the 
beginning of this chapter ; the prophesy incorporated in the 
A. W. Gh. is posteritor to the Asokavadana ; both the versions 
cannot possibly be attributed to the same author. 



NOTES 


1. Other traditions place Nagftrjuna in the reign of king 
Satavahana and this brings us also to the early cen¬ 
turies of the Christian era. 

2. For a French translation of this chapter (Chapter IX) 
oftheA. W. Ch. see Przyluski La Legende de VEm- 
pereur Asoka Part II pp. 399-409— Translator, 

3. This is the opinion of the majority of historians. Sir 
John Marshall, the eminent archaeologist, seems to think 
that the beginning of the invasions should be attributed 
to an earlier period, but the work in which he seeks 
to establish this theory has not yet reached Europe. 
(The author does not specifically refer to any work of 
Marshall, but if the inroad of the Bactrian Greeks is 
included in the 'invasions', Marshall must be consider¬ 
ed right in his conclusion. It is now universally 
admitted that the Bactrian Greeks started raiding 
the Kabul valley and the Punjab during the early 
decades of the second centuary B* C.—Tfflnsldtor.) 

4. This also seems to be the view of W. W. Tarri, cf. 
The Greeks in Bactria and India (Second Edition, 
Cambridge, 1951) p 268. But the tradition represent- 
ted by the MilindapaUha is quite positive on the point 
of his conversion to Buddhism. The author clearly 
states that after listening to Nfigasena Menader’s 
doubts disappeared and he entered the Buddhist 
order, soon becoming an Arhat (cf. Puna pi therassa 
pailitSya paslditvS puttassa rajjam niyySdetvd, agdrasmS, 
anagdriyatfl pabbajUva vipassanarp va^^hetva arahattam 
pnpmnL MiUndapaUho ed. V. Trcnckner, London, 
1880, p. 420). See also T. W. Rhys Davids The 
Questions of King Milinda Part II, S. B. E. Vol, XXXyi. 
Oxford, 1894, pp. 373-74. Menander’s Buddhist faith 
is also possibly indiested by the story recorded by 
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Plutarchf how after his death in camp, the cities of his 
realm had in common the care of his funeral rites, 
but afterwards contended for his ashes, finally agreeing 
to divide his remains equally amongst them so that 
monuments to him should be raised among them all. 
This is certainly reminiscent of the story of the 
distribution of the Buddha's ashes (cf. James Prinsep 
Essays on Indian Antiquities ed. £. Thomas, Vol. 1, 
London, 1858, pp. 49-50, 171). Reference may in this 
connection also be made to the "wheel" symbol 
appearing on some of Menander's coins which 
may have represented the Buddhist dharmachakra 
'(A. N. Lahiri Corpus of Indo-Greek Coins Calcutta, 
1965, p. 159, Plate XXVI, 7). The Shinkot Steatite 
Casket Inscriptions throw welcome light on the spread 
and patronage of Buddhism in Menander's territory 
(cf., Ep. Ind. Vol. XXIV p. 1).—Translator. 

'5. Secular literature in Sanskrit is later found to develop 
in -analogous circumstances (cf, Sylvain L^vi Sur 
quelques termes employee s dans les inscriptions des 
Kshatrapa J. A. 1902), 

'6. It has been assumed by one group of scholars that the 
founder of the Yogficb&ra School of Mahfiyftna Bud- 
dhism was Xsafiga to w'hom according to tradition, 
many of his works had been revealed by the future 
Buddha Maitreya in the Tushita heaven. Discovery of 
fresh evidence however has now enabled many to postu¬ 
late the existence of Maitreya or Maitreyanfitha as an 
historicsl personage who is supposed to have been a 
human teacher of SsaAga and the real founder of the 
Yogftchsra School (cf. H. Ui 'Maitreya as an Histori- 
Personage' in Indian Studies in Honor of C. R. Lanman 
HHlarvard University Press 1929 pp. 95-101 ; G. Tucci 
On some Aspects of the Doctrines of MaitreyanStha- and* 
Asahga Calcutta, 1930, pp. 6-17 ; E. J. Thomas History 
of Buddhist Thought Second Ed. London, 1951, p. 232) 
The 'six works' attributed to Maitreya by Ui and 
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Tucci, arc the YogachaTobhamiSSstra, the Yogavibha^ga-^ 
sdstra, the Mahcl,yana^trdlariikdra, the Madhyantavi- 
bhaitga, the Vajrachhedika-PSramitS-i3stra and the 
Abhisamayalafitkara. According to the Tibetan tradition- 
Maitreya is the author of the five following texts s 
Sattalarrikara, MadhySntavibhaaga, Dharmadharmatavi- 
bhanga, Abhisamayalaiphira and Uttaratantra (E. Ober- 
miller in Acia Oiientalia Vol. IX, 1931, pp. 81—306.). 
Sylvain l.6vi however in the introduction to his French 
translation of the Mahayanasatralatpkara Paris, 1911, 
pp. 7-8, ascribes the harikas as well as the commentary 
of the text to Asafiga. He is followed by Mm. Vidhu- 
sekhara Bhattacharya (cf. his edition of the Yoguchsra- 
hhUmi Pact I Calcutta 1957, Introduction p. 7). Maitreya 
as an historical person is placed by Mm. Haraprasad 
Sastrl between 150 and 265 A. D. (Ind. Hist. Quarterly' 
1925, pp. 465 ff.) —Translator. 

7. For example, the Satra pronounced by the Buddha before 
entering into NirvSiya dealing with the duration of the 
Law (Nanijo 123 ; Tokyo, XIII, 10 pp. 114b—16a) 
and the Sutra of the Parinirvarya of the mother of the 
Buddha (Nanijo 651 ; Tripitaka Tokyo, XII, 4, p. 40). 

8. The belief that the Law would be destroyed at the 
end of a period of five centuries, seems to be at the 
basis of various well*developed chronological systems 
in which the duration of Dharma has been fixed at 
many times five hundred years. Thus in the 
Chullavagga (X.1.6) it is found to be 5000 years (i. e; 
500 >c 10). In the Chinese translation of the Mahitanni- 
patasatra (Nanijo 61) the successive periods that mark, 
the decadence of the Law are each of five hundred 
years (cf. Vafrachchhedika trans. Max Muller, S. B. E* 
XLIX p. 115, note 3). 



CHAPTER IX 

THE LAST CHAPTER OF THE 
A-YU-WANG-CHUAN 

The last chapter of the A. W. Ch. has no equivalent in 
any other recension of the Asokavadana. It is a collection of 
stories quite dissimilar to one another, which however have the 
common trait of being, on all occasions related to Asoka. 
The chapter is entitled, “Avadsna of the present given by 
A^oka” because the subject of the first narrative is a present 
made by Aioka to one of his concubines. I shall start with a 
rcsum^ of the accounts while pointing in each case to an 
analogous narrative loiming part of other collections. 

1. A^oka promises a jewel called ckintSmaryi to the one 
among his wives who would have the best attire. Sujatii dresses 
herself simply and appears in a decent and contemplative 
attitude. The king gives her the. jewel. 

The 72nd story of the SUtralariikdra rests on an analogous 
theme : Ou-yuz-ki king of Admaka sends a necklace of pearls 
to a woman who had gazed on the Buddha through a window. 
*'Ic is not her dazzling beauty that impresses me'*, he says, “it 
is only her good action", (trans. Huber p. 422). 

2. Among the invitees of Asoka there happens one day, 
to be a monk whose breath has the perfume of the lotus flower. 
He explains to the astonished monarch that he has been thus 
rewarded because of having eulogised the Law in the days of 
Buddha Kaiyapa. 

This theme must have been a popular one, for it has been 
utilised many times. We come across it again in the Avadana- 
iataka {Sugandhi 62), the Kalpadrumavadana (16), the Pali 
Apadana (Sugandha and Chula-Sugandha IV, 30,—see Peer 
Avadanaiataka p. 240), the SutrSlarpkaTa (55). the Karmasataka 
(X, 1, 10 analysed by Peer in the J. A. 1901, I p, 76) and the 
Chung-king-siuen-isa-pi4uen (Tokyo XIX, 7, 17a). According to 
the versions found in the first three collections Sugandhi is not 
a contemporary of Ai§oka but of Buddha §akyamuni. Of all; 

13 
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these parallel accounts, that of the SatralarpUdra makes the 
nearest approach to the A. W. Gh. 

3. Inspite of king A4oka's prohibition one of the queens 
approaches a Master of the Law and listens to his preaching. 
She confesses her fault before the king who pardons her and 
permits the women of the harem to go to the monks. 

The same story is recounted in the SfUralartikara (30). 
The basis of the story is here the same, but Aivaghosha has 
developed and embellished it a great deal which is not found 
in the A. W. Ch. 

4. ASoka prostrates himself before a iramai^era aged 
seven years, but he is ashamed of his action. The child gives 
him a lesson. 

The same subject is treated in detail in the third story of 
the Satralarfikdra.. In the narrative of ASvaghosha however, it 
is not Ai^oka, but another danapati who slights the irmat^eras. 
According to the A. W. Gh. there are three types of beings 
who should not be despised even when young, viz., the irft- 
makers, the son of a king, and the serpent. A^vaghosha adds 
a fourth one to the list, viz , fire. 

5. A br&hma^a transforms himself into a mahoraga and 
followed by four hundred and ninety-nine of his companions 
enters the palace of Adoka. The king offers them food but 
they do not wish for any other nourishment than the hesh of 
^ramat^as. The Sthavira Ya^as is informed and he summons 
the monks of the Kukkut&rama monastery. The youngest of 
the lot, a Srftma^era of seven years, obtains permission to 
go to the, palace. Arriving before the king, he declares his 
willingness to be devoured but demands that prior to this, 
he be served with a last meal. Then he eats up the whole 
amount of food from the kitchens and all the provisions of the 
store-rooms. Then he successively devours the four hundred 
and ninety-nine brshma9as and their chief. After this 
pantagruelian feast, the etables reappear in the Kukkutftrfima 
monastery along with the ashamed and repentant brahmapas. 

' This story is reproduced in the Tsa-pi-yu-king (Tokyo 
XIX, 7, p. 29a) with this difference that the foodstuff finds ita 
way not into the Kukkulrftrama but into the Jetavana monas¬ 
tery. 
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6. The ministers of A6oka blame him for prostrating 
ihimself before the monks. He orders each of them to procure 
the head of a dead animal and to go and sell it in the market. 
Ya4as, who is charged to go and sell the head of a dead man, 
^nnot find a purchaser. ASoka proves by this means that our 
body is a worthless object and we should not hesitate to subject 
it to humiliation. 

This is the theme of the sixteenth story of the Satralatp- 
^kara. The account of AiSvaghosha has been incorporated in a 
slightly abridged form, into the Divyavadana (ed. Cowell & 
Neil, pp. 382-84 ; cf. also Huber B. E. F. E. O. IV, pp. 719 
ff.). 

7. A female servant comes upon a piece of bronze amidst 
filth and dirt and makes a gift of it to the samgha. As a re¬ 
ward for this good action she is conceived in the womb of one 
of A4oka’s concubines and is reborn with a piece of gold in 
hand. 

In the eighty-third narrative of the Avadanaiataka, 
HirapyapAni is described as born in the time of Sakyamuni, 
carrying two pieces of gold in his two hands, for having for¬ 
merly deposed two pieces of gold on a stapa of Buddha 
Kft^yapa. The same theme recurs in the twentieth story of 
•the Ratnavadanamala (cf- Peer Avadanaiataka, p. 317). 
In the Sutralariikdra (22) the case is, as in the A- W. Ch. that 
of a servant girl who donates two pieces of bronze picked up 
from filth, but she obtains her reward during her life-time. 
A king who is not named, sees her, loves her, and marries her 

8. Aioka possesses amongst his treasures the jewel chintdmai^j 
which had originally belonged to king AjfitaSatru. Discovering 
the marvellous qualities of this stone the king persuades 
himself to believe that men in the days of the Buddha had 
great merits. 

Later the History of T&ran&tha is found to contain an 
analogous story. 

9. A&oka receives the Venerable Pi:|^dola in his palace. The^ 
latter drinks a large quantity of fermented milk without being 
in any way indisposed. He explains to the king that in the 
days of the Buddha pure water was as strong as the heady 
iiquora of to-day. 
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10. On the advice of Sthavira Yaias, ASoka institutes^ 
a search. An old woman who has nothing but a piece of 
cotton cloth covering her, gives it to the king while hiding 
her nudity from him. 

The same story is related in the Avadanaiataha {Vastrarri' 
55). in the DvavimSatyavudana and the Ratiiavadanamala (cf. 
Peer Avadanasataka pp. 216-17), and in the Tsa-pao-tsang- 
king. Nevertheless in all these accounts the quest is made 
not by king ASoka. but by Anathapindika. 

11. Anoka’s quest continues. He proceeds to all places to 
collect offerings for the Saiugha. Two poor couples being 
unable otherwise to make any gift, borrow a sum of money and 
pledge their own persons as securities. 

The same theme reappears in a considerably developed form, 
in the 76th story of the Satralarpkara but without the slightest 
allusion to king A6oka or to the quest launched by him. 

12. A4oka desired to collect the relics that king Ajataiatru. 
had deposited in the Ganges. Passage to them was guarded by 
a wheel equipped with swords and turned by the current. The 
wheel could be successfully immobilised but that did not enable 
one to obtain the relics which were being guarded by a great 
ndgarSja. The king cast two statues of gold, of equal dimension 
representing himself and the nSga. These were weighd 
and it was found that the statue of the nagaraja was twice as 
heavy as that of A§oka. Since then the king endeavoured 
to acquire merits; consequently the weight of his statue 
increased and when it became the heaviest, he went with his 
troops to the bank of the Ganges and could now get hold 
of the relics. 

The same legend is narrated in the Tsa-pi-yu-king (Tokyo 
XIX, 7. p. 297), the T’ien-tsuen-chuo-A-yu-wang-pi-yU’king 
(Tokyo XXIV, 8 p. 65a), the Avadanakalpalata (no. 73) and 
the History of Tftranatha (see infra p. 200). 

We see thus, that the majority of stories narrated in the 
last chapter of the A. W. Gh. is found also in other collections 
such as the Avadanaiataka, the Avadanakalpalata, the Ta-pi- 
yu’king, etc., and above all in the Satralarpkara., Nevertheless, 
it is difficult to affirm that in each case the compiler of the 
A. W. Ch, has borrowed directly from one of the aforesaid 
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^collections. The subjects ot the stories are the same, but there 
is palpable difference in details and form. The final chapter of 
'the A. W. Gh. seems independent of all the literary works 
actually known to us. 

The difference is found to be particularly acute when the 
sober tales of the A. W. Ch. are compared with the flowery 
avadanas of A^vaghosha. While the latter richly embellishes 
the text of the stories, the complier of the A. W. Ch. gives only 
the bare facts ; the application of alamkara is absolutely un¬ 
known to him. In this respect, remarkable contrast is to be 
marked between the “story of the head of the dead" inserted 
-in the concluding chapter of the A. W. Ch. (no. 6) and the 
version of the same in the Satralamkara (no. 16) the original 
of which has passed into the Divysvaddna. In the former case 
we have the bare account without any poetic flourish ; in the 
latter the talent of the writer can obviously be recognised. If 
the compilation of the A. W. Ch. had been posterior to the 
redaction of the S^rdlamkara, one would certainly have discerned 
the influence of A^vaghosha in it, as in the Divydvaddna. Great 
writers have always had the the privilege of being imitated. 
Since the style of A^vaghosha does not reveal itself in any of 
the stories the last chapter of the A. W. Ch. possesses in 
common with the Sutrdlarfikara, I am inclined to think that 
the former is anterior to the latter. 

The facts can now be arranged in the following manner. 
The Kashmirian epoch is characterised by the abundance of 
new texts that reproduce, adapt, develop and comment on 
-ancient elements ( see supra p. 14). Afterwards appear the 
numerous collections of stories such as the Avaddnaiataka the 
Satrdlarpkdra etc the authors of which adapted old themes while 
disguising them a little in order to give them an air of novelty. 
The last chapter of the A. W. Gh. is a compliation of this kind. 
A writer drawing inspiration from earlier literature and 
possibly also from popular tradition, had made a selection 
of different stories some of which had already come to form 
:part of the cycle of ASokan legends. The rest of the tales 
could probably be referred to the same epoch. The collection 
thus formed had been added to the A^kSvaddna. 

A careful examination of the subject-matter of the stories 
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also enables one to see that things had taken shape in the* 
aforesaid manner. Analysis reveals in effect, elements belong*^ 
ing to different ages and regions in the final chapter of the 
' A.W.Gh. the more recent ones of which could not have been 
anterior to the Kashmirian period. 

We have noticed previouslv the metamorphosis of Ya4as 
figured originally as a monk in a monastery situated in the 
Vfiji country, he appears next in the ASolcdvadana as the 
spiritual counsellor of A4oka in his capacity as the abbot of 
the Kukkutarflma monastery; while in the works of the 
Kashmirian School the same name stands ultimately for an 
impious and malevolent minister. In the fifth and tenth narra* 
tives of the final chapter of the A.W.Gh. YaSas appears as 
the Sthavira of the Kukkutarama monastery as also the 
conscience-keeper of ASoka. In story no. 6 he plays the role of 
the great unbelieving official. These three stories cannot possibly 
have pertained to a coherent and harmonious body of legends. 
The first two still attribute to Yasas the title that he is found 
to bear during the Mathura period while the third gives a* 
Kashmirian version of the same character. 

We have similarly distinguished a number of phases in 
the evolution of the traditions relating to Pi^dola* In the 
oldest narratives belonging definitely to the Magadhan period, 
the culpability of this monk appears to be flagrant and indis¬ 
putable. As a contrast, in the Vinaya his fault is perceptibly 
attenuated. In the majority of recensions of the ASokSvadUna 
there will be found merely a discreet allusion to it; the 
A.W.Gh. even passes it over in silence. One proceeds thus by 
degrees towards a final stage marked by the complete rehabili¬ 
tation of Pipdola. There is no doubt that this is the conclusion 
aimed at by the author of story no. 9 of the A.W.Gh. The set 
purpose of condoning the faults of Pi^dnla is clearly manifest 
here. What subtlities have been resorted to for reestablishing, 
the reputation of this saint 1 His intemperance is only 
apparent 1 It is due solely to the fact that everything has-' 
necessarily degenerated since the days of the Buddha. The 
fermented beverage of to-day has not more of savour than- 
the water of the good old days. Pi^dnla^ had retained) 
the robust constitution of the men of yore, can thus drink. 
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strong liquor just as an ordinary person would drink pure 
water. 

The importance attributted to the personality of the 
iranarsera in the last chapter of the A.W.Gh is also a feature 
denoting a late redaction. In the Asokavadana ASoka is seen 
receiving the monks in his palace after offering is made to the 
Bodhi Tree. Finding two Sramanjras exchanging food and 
sweets he says to himself laughing : “There are the sramarteras 
who are playing a child's game'*. But he is soon undeceived 
by Sthavira Yaias who says to him ; “These are two arhats 
who give up their share with equal detachment". A little 
later the two irdfnaij.eras having read the secret thoughts of the 
king, the latter prostrates himself before them and speaks to 
them with respect (Burnouf Introduction pp. 401.03). 

This little episode destined to prove the saintliness of 
monks, however young, is only a digression. But in some later 
redactions the srdmaryera comes to the forefront of the legend. 
In the History of T§,ranAtha the bhikshu Samudra is replaced by 
a novice who converts the king as well as the latter’s cruel 
jailer. Seized by remorse, A§oka afterwards destroys the 
infernal prison. 

In the Drpavarpsa which is certainly the earliest of the 
chronicles of Ceylon A4oka is found to be converted by 
samana Nigrodha (Dlpavarfisa VI, 34). In the later text 
hdJiavarfiia Nigrodha is no longer a samina, but a young 
sanar}^ra (Mahavairisa, V, 37)*^. 

The same process of evolution may be traced in stories 
no. 4 and no. 5 of the last chapter of the A W.Ch In the first 
of these narratives the king learns not to slight the very young 
irclmarj,eras. In the next story, however, the importance of the 
^rdmat^era is much accentuated. The account undoubtedly 
begins from before the conversion of ASoka since the king 
receives in his palace Brfthma^as who are the enemies of the 
Buddha and offers them food to eat. It concludes with 
the victory of a irdmir},era of seven years, who devou^v 
all his adversaries. The king then says to the infant; “Oh 
Acharytt, if you could make me fly in the sky or enter the 
nether region I would follow you everywhere 1" These words 
enable us to realise that in the legend from which the episode 
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is drawn, the conversion of the king must have been repre¬ 
sented as the work of a iramaiyera. Its equivalent is to be 
met with only in later texts like the Mahavamsa or the History 
of T-iranfltha. In the earlier AiokavadSna and even in the 
KuryslasUtra belonging to the Kashmirian period, ASoka is 
found to be converted by a monk of ripe age. The author of 
the last chapter of the A.W.Gh. happens therefore to reflect 
traditions that have undergone a much longer process of 
development. 

It seems certain that he has borrowed at least two of 
his narratives (stories no. 5 and no. 12) from the Chronicle of 
A6oka from which both K§hemendra and Tfiranfitha draw their 
inspiration. The latter relates that the nagas having robbed 
the merchiats of a cargo load of precious stones, were ordered 
by Aioka to restore those jewels. The order of the king was 
inscribed on a copper plate which was thrown into the Ganges. 
At the same time two statues of gold representing the king 
and a naga were placed on an elevated ground. Soon a hurri¬ 
cane rose. The plate of copper was hurled before the gate of 
the pilace and the image of Aioka was turned upside down. 
The king, realising that his merits were insufficient, resolved 
to acquire them anew. He received 60,000 Arhats in his 
palace* Then the nagas recognised his power and restored the 
precious stones (History of Taranatha p. 31). 

Later, with the intention of procuring the relics of 
the Buddha that had been collected by king AjataSatru, 
A4oka is said to have excavated the earth. The diggers were 
frightened when confronted with an iron wheel which emitted 
flames as it turned. The water of a river was poured into 
the hole and as a result e wheel stopped and the Are went 
out. Digging was resumed and it ended with the discovery of 
an iron case containing a large quantity of relics as well as 
numerous gems, so precious that all the treasures of the king 
could not equal even a single of the jewels in value*. ASoka 
took a large number of relics, closed the iron coffin and 
put back the iron wheel in its place (History of Tftranstha 
p. 34), 

We can distinguish the following themes in the two 
above episodes : 
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(a) use of two golden statues for a comparison of the 
respective powers of the king and the ndgas ; 

(b) the king, whose merits increase, ultimately triumphs 
■over the nagas ; 

(c) the wheel of iron that guards the road to the relics ; 

(d) the marvellous jewels of Ajata^atru ; 

(e) the king gets hold of the relics. 

These' five themes are fully represented in the last 
■chapter of the A.W.Ch., but not in the same order as in the 
chronicle of Taranatha. In the A.W.Ch. a, b, c and e are 
grouped in a single avaddna viz. the twelvth of the series j 
theme d. developed apart, forms story no. 5. In Taranatha, a 
and b constitute the avaddna of the Submission of the Ndgas ; 
c, d, and e are combined in another episode entitled 
■Chaityavadsna. 

From the above analysis it emerges that the last chapter 
of the A-W.Ch. is a collection of stories formed of diverse 
'materials. Many narratives from various points of view, show 
scarcely any advance on the ancient sections of the 
ASokdvadana ; others are on a level with the productions of the 
'Kashmirian School. This leads me to the conclusion that the 
redaction of this small anthology could not have been earlier 
than the beginning of the Christian era. It would thus appear 
to be later than the prophesy contained in the A.W.Ch. 
regarding the destruction of the Law and almost certainly than 
the Aiolcavaddna itself. 

What object then had the author in view ? Did he want 
simply to complete the A4oka-Saga by adding to it a series of 
tales collected indiscriminately out of other texts, or else, did 
he really wish to impress his readers with some of his own 
'Convictions and ideas through them ? Was he actually playing 
the role of the scholar, or that of the philosopher ? Does he 
offer, in all fairness, the results of his researches, or does the 
-selection of the pieces, on the contrary, enable us to catch a 
ipartial glimpse of the personality of the compiler and the 
tendencies of his age ? These problems do not perhaps admit 
of definite solutions. Nevertheless, we must try to throw some 
light on them. 

At the end of the 74th tale of the SmrdlatitkSTa, the 
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Sthavira is seen preaching the Law after a feast offered to the 
community of monks by a br&hma^i of MathurS. His expo¬ 
sition has bearing on the ^dstra of Alms-giving, the principle of 
the Prohibitions and the Sastra of Birth in Heaven. M. Sylvain 
Levi has shown that the same series appears several times in 
the Satralamkara. Thus on p. 45 we read : “Just because they 
(the Tishis) practise alms-giving, abide by the prohibitions and 
speak the truth, they would be reborn in heaven”.—Again on 
p. 130, “The giving of alms and the curbing of the senses are 
the roads that lead to heaven”. The same thing reappears on 
p 439 : “The observance of the prohibitions, alms-giving and 
a mind kept well under control, —are the things that lead to 
birth in heaven”. (Sylvain Ldvi Asvaghofha p. 179). 

The third story of the last chapter of the A. W Ch. has 
precisely these interesting doctrines for its theme ; “When the 
Masters of the Law explain the Law for women, they usually 
discuss the idstra dealing with the giving of alms, the iastra of 
the prohibitions (sllas) and the ^stra dealing with the topic of 
birth in heaven”. The rest of the story shows that these three 
texts constitute a sort of catechism on the usage of the laity,, 
specially of women. Those who wished afterwards to complete 
their instruction, hid to study other works, specially the Sotra 
of the Four Truths ; they attained thereby honours that 
mark out the pith of ascent from the stage of Srotat>atti to 
that of Arhat* Those who abided by the three elementary texts 
enumerated above, became updsakas or updsikas. They were 
acquainted with the duties of pious laymen consisting of the 
practice of alms-giving and the observation of the five sllas ; 
their recompense was not nirvaiya but rebirth among the gods. 

Outside fable literature, the above doctrine is attested 
in the canonical texts. In the satra relating to the conversion 
of ^rlgupta occurring in the Ekottaragama the Lord is said 
to have “recited the sastra for ^rlgupta as well as for 
eighty-four thousand creatures. It is the 4sstra of Charity,. 
Prohibitions and Birth in heaven.” ( Sylvain L^vi 
Afvaghoshd p. 179 ). The P*Uni-mu lu4tn cites the 
^stra of alms-giving, the Sdstra of the 4rlas. the 
of Rebirth in heaven and the ^strd of (T<^. 

XVil, 9. p. 27b, col. 6), The 
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enumerates in the same order,—instructions on alms-giving, 
prohibitions and birth in heaven,—while dealing with the rule 
forbidding monks to demand clothes from an upasaka 
belonging to a distant village (Tok. XVII, 7, p. 25a, col. 20). 
The AbhidharnuLmritaiitstra written by bhadanta Ghosha, which 
was translated into Chinese between A.D. 220 and A.D. 265, 
discusses in its first varga the themes of charity and obser¬ 
vation of the Silas . After having defined these two terms, 
the author does not fail to point to birth in heaven among the 
rewards reserved for virtuous people (Tok. XXIV, 1, pp lb, 2a). 

Of the different texts cited by us so far, those, the 
dates of which can be fixed approximately, appear to have 
belonged to the same epoch. The Sutralamkara and the last 
chapter of the A. W. Ch. were probably composed during 
the Kashmirian period. I have shown elsewhere that the 
Ekottaragama must have been composed in one of the 
regions of northern India when Buddhism had been already 
flourishing there (Le Parinirvana et le funerailles du 
Buddha J. A. 1918, II. pp 435-56). This brings us 
once more to the Kashmirian period. As for bhadanta 
Ghosa, the author of the Abhidharrnamritas3stra, the place 
he occupies in the lists of savants of the Sarvastivadin 
School, proves that he lived during a time not much 
distant from that of A4hvaghosha (L6vi Aivaghosha, p. 123). 
Finally, tradition affirms that the Arhats of the Third Council- 
held in the reign of Kanishka", composed the Vibhaja of the 
Winaya. As Watters has justly observed there is absolutely 
no proof that the Chinese translation of the Sarvsstwddavinaya- 
vibhUfa corresponds exactly to the work produced by the Third 
Council (On Yuan Chuang'a Travels in India I p. 276). 
Nevertheless, this is the only version of the Vinayavibhafia 
actually known to us. Its title and the fact that it is attributed 
to the Sarvftstivadin School, tend to connect it with the work 
of the Third Council of which it is possibly a summary. 

It may be inferred from this chronological concordance^ 
that the three fastros of Charity, Prohibitions and Birth in^ 
heaven were continuously in use during the Kashmirian period. 
Unfortunately we cannot flatter ourselves that we have been 
able to obtain their exact text. It exists certainly in the* 
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-Chinese collections and in the Tibetan Kan-gyur there are 
also different texts corresponding probably to one or other 
of the three, for example, the Fo-chuo-pu-che-king (Nanijo 
810) and the Fo-chuo-fen-pie-pu-che-king (Nanijo 930) both 
of which treat the subject of Alms-giving, the Fo-chuo-yeu- 
p'o sai ou-kiai-siang-king (Nanijo 1114) regarding the five 
observances of the upasakas, the Dro^-srofi-rgyas-pas-zus-pa 
on “the nature of different kinds of Charity and Alms-giving," 
(Peer Catalogue du Kandjour, p. 218), the 'Lha*i-mdo-fiuA Au 
on the acts that enable one to gain heaven (Peer Ibid p. 281, 
no. 27), etc. But nowhere do we find in full the series of 
the three iastras that the canonical and literary texts agree in 
mentioning in a constant order. Of course, from the fact that 
the series appears incomplete in all the above collections, we 
must not rush to the conclusion that this triad was only of 
secondary importance. Everything on the contrary strengthens 
the belief that the systematisation of the teachings imparted 
to the laity is a fact of great significance in the evolution of 
Buddhism. 

In the famous Bhabru edict A^oka had requested 
the Magadhan clergy* to propagate the teaching of a certain 
number of sacred texts. He adds ; “These religious texts 
I desire that large congregation of bhikshus and bhikshunis 
should frequently cultivate and meditate upon ; the lay devotees 
of both sexes should do the same" (Senait Les Inscriptions de 
Piyadasi 11 p. 208). Thus, at this stage there is no question 
of any precept reserved specially for the laity ; the same texts 
. are studied by the monks and nuns as well as by the upasakas 
and the updsikss. This doctrinal unity is easily explained if 
one takes into account the general characteristics of primitive 
Buddhism. “In my opinion,” says Senart, speaking of the 
ASokan inscriptions, “Our records bear witness to a state of 
Buddhism which is considerably different from what it 
became later; it appears to us here as a doctrine primarily 
moral, only secondarily preoccupied with particular dogmas 
and abstract theories little embarrassed with scholastic and 
monastic elements, scarcely inclined to emphasise the diver¬ 
gences that ultimately separated it from the neighbouring 
•efaiths .. ..As far as it is possible for us to judge, the character 
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of the few fragments enumerated by Piyadasi in the Bhabru 
edict, is in complete agreement with such a state of 
Buddhism. Yet another point is of importance : nowhere in 
course of description of the prospective rewards of virtue 
does Piyadasi make any allusion to nirvai^a ; he speaks always 
of svarga (of. edicts VI, IX, etc.) ; of course, the king may 
have deliberately chosen a term familiar to all persons and 
universal to all the faiths; nevertheless this absolute silence 
appears to me significant; it clearly points to an epoch prior to 
the metaphysical and speculative developments of Buddhism'* 
(Senart Ibid II, p. 322). Thus during the Magadhan period the 
simplicity of the doctrine and its moral and truly human 
character had rendered it accessible to all. The clergy as well as 
the laity could fathom its meaning without having to go through 
a period of laborious study. Ail the devotees, appear to have 
pursued the same object, viz. happiness in the other world. 
There was therefore, no fixed line of demarcation between 
different categories of the faithful; the same doctrine appealed 
to all. 

Later in course of dts infiltration among the Brahma^as 
of the Madhyade^a the doctrine became saddled with 
scholastic elements as a result of its contact with the esoteric 
theories of the Upanishads ; its zealots got the taste of philo¬ 
sophical speculations and abstractions. This change resulted 
naturally in an increase in the influence of theologians as well 
as in giving the Church a more aristocratic constitution. 
1 have already shown how the theologians had been responsible 
for the propagation of a new ideal. In the ancient texts 
Xnanda is represented as the perfect type of Srama^a ; tender, 
devoted, pitiful, he is a personage whom we find profoundly 
human. Soon however one came to think of a virtue more 
sublime and more wonderful; a state of absolute perfection 
was imagined characterised by the possession of magical 
powers and supernatural knowledge (abhijfia). Anuruddha 
was one of the model Arhats, the serene, impeccable and 
omniscient Saint (cf. Le Parinirvdn^a et les Funerailles du 
Buddha J. A., 1918, II pp. 445-47). The Arhat is in possession 
of supernatural qualities that raise him high above the common 
level of humanity; he belongs to the category of the yogin or 
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'the fishi; he is in fact the brfthmanical ascetic transplanted in 
3uddhist surroundings. 

This transcendental conception of the Saint was asso- 

• dated with a new theory of the beyond. During the Magadhan 
tperiod, the other world was considered in some way a prolon¬ 
gation of earthly life (cf. supra pp. 154-55) Like earthly 
sovereigns, the king of the dead receives the pure souls in his 
palace and casts the sinners into prison. In heaven as in hell 
life continues to be better or worse as in our world. It is not 
specifically different from human life. Later during the 
iKaulambi and the Mathura periods the pessimistic outlook of 
tthc philosophers influenced and transformed Buddhism. Life is 
now considered evil in all its forms. The Arhat aspires after 
nirvarsa. Total and positive extinction becomes the privilege 

• of the Saint*. 

The Arhat, like the yogin, reaches emancipation only by 
submitting himself to a discipline,—1 would say,—by submi¬ 
tting willingly to an impulse. Since the growth of this concept 
attainment of salvation came to be considered an impossibility 
outside monastic life. The monk is nearer his emancipation 
than the lay-worshipper, the Arhat, than the ansgamin or the 
irotdpanna We are thus led to subdivide the Church into 
a number of hierarchical groups almost on the model of 
Brahmanical society. 

Thus, contrary to what it had still remained in the time 
of ASoka, Buddhism assumed during the Kau^Smbi and the 
Mathura phases the same form as for example, is to be marked 
in the majority of works belonging to the Pali Canon, viz., 
an abstract and scholastic doctrine subordinating the whole 
universe to the Arhat who is himself solely preoccupied with 
the idea of Nirvat},a. The primitive Church has now been 
transformed by monachism. Religion is no longer destined 
to place certain simple moral truths within the reach of every¬ 
body ; from now on it simply offers a superhuman ideal to a 
chosen few. 

* The supreme goal of the doctrine is now to produce 
arhats and to lead to nirvai^a. The lay devotees, even the 
Jrot9panruis them^lves, are regarded as voyagers tossed about 
In die ocean of transmigration; only the Arhat has touched 
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'the shore. One must not therefore expect to find the theolo- 
' gians formulating a doctrine the avowed object of which would 
be rebirth among gods and the consequent prolongation of 
the journey through saijisSra. It was certainly permissible to 
■ preach during the Kaui&mbI and Mathurft phases that rebirth 
in heaven was the result of previously acquired merits; this 
was strictly in conformation to the doctrine of karman. But to 
«nligtened people, this recompense in itself must have 
appeared too imperfect and insufficient to be sought after. The 
perusal of the texts moreover, confirms these deductions. 

The A. W. K. and the A. W. Ch. contain each a chapter 
recounting the large number of conversions performed by 
Upagupta. This chapter must have originally belonged to 
the A&okavadana since it is common to the two principal 
recensions of it. All the stories occurring in it, are found to 
conclude in the same manner: the personage who receives 
instruction from Upagupta invariably attains the status of 
Arhat. It is quite clear that according to the author of the 
Asol^vadSna, the function of the patriarch was to produce 
Arhats, i. e. to liberate people from the shackle of successive 
rebirths. It had been considered unworthy of a great saint to 
• convert lay-worshippers destined to be reborn in heaven. 

Let us now pass on to the scriptures of the Sthaviras, 
the rivals of the SarvastivSdin School. We have seen that all 
the stories relating to the reign of ASoka contained in the 
Ceylonese annals are not of the same age. Some of them refer 
probably to the time when the Sthaviras were laying the 
foundation of their earliest establishments in the region 
between Kau^Smbl and Ujjayinl; others, which are later, 
form part of the legendary accounts of Ceylon herself, and are 
accordingly posterior to the evangelisation of the great island 
(cf. supra p. 117). The narrative concerning the sending of 
missionaries for the propagation of the Law in all the lands, 
undoubtedly belongs to the first group. This tradition is cer¬ 
tainly ancient since it is confirmed at least partly by the Aliokan 
inscriptions themselves. Among the suttas preached by the * 
royal envoys we may note in the first place the DevadUtasutta 
(MahUvartisa XII. 29). The preaching is addressed to lay 
people not yet converted ; and yet it does not; mention any 
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of the three iSsras of Alms-giving, Prohibitions and Rcbirtb 
in heaven. 

The account of the conversion of the Ceylonese king 
and his subjects by Mahinda (Mahendra) is probably later 
it forms part of the legends which can be described as 
properly Singhalese. The brother of ASoka is the legendary 
apostle of Ceylon just as Dharmavivardhana is the apostle of 
Kashmir in the Kurj.alasmra. The prince-missionary converted 
queen AnulS and her female companions by reciting to them 
the Petavatthu, the Vimanavatthu and the Sachchasatpy^^^ 
{Dlpavarrisa XII, 84). Elsewhere he is found to preach the 
Devadutasutta, the Bdlapai^^itasutta^ etc. ^(Dtpavamsa XIII> 
8, 13)* In all these circumstances he never refers to the three 
Sdstras which appear to be so familiar to the authors of the 
Kashmirian School. Mahendra addresses himself first to the 
women. It is obvious that he ignores the rule cited by the 
author of the last chapter of the A. W. Ch. according to which 
the Masters of the Law are to explain to women the Sastras of 
Almsgiving, Prohibitions and Rebirth in heaven* 

The Kashmirian period appears to have been marked by 
a reaction against monachism and the aristocratic constitution 
of the Church. At the same time the doctrine came to be 
humanised ; the religious ideal was rendered more accessible ; 
as against the concept of nirvdr^a rebirth in heaven became, 
as before, the desired goal of the pious ; in opposition to the 
theory of Arhatship there arose a new conception of 
Sainthood. The new tendencies already find expression in- 
the different works of the Kashmirian School. They were to- 
attain their full development in the literature of Mahsyfina. 
The desire to be reborn in heaven was to help to a large extent 
the spread of the belief in the Paradise of Amitsbha as well 
as in the second form of the cult of Maitreya, "that which 
holds up birth in the Tushita heaven as the ultimate goal" 
(Peri, according to Matsumoto B. E. F. E. O. XI, p. 447).. 
The speculations on the role of the saint was to result ulti*^ 

. mately in the creation of the Bodhisattva-type. "The Lesser 
Vehicle {Hlnaydna) had postulated an ideal of monastic life 
which aimed exclusively at salvation for the individual; the 
Arhat is a candidate for Nirvft^a and is impatient to attain iL 
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Nirv&^a therefore, as a necessary consequence, perpetuates 
the dignity of the Arhat. As against the Arhat of the Lesser 
Vehicle, the Greater Vehicle sets up the Bodhisattva ; far from 
eschewing the world, the saint according to the new creed, 
returns to it deliberately and continues to act, without 
however any personal preoccupation, with the sole aim of 
securing the salvation of all living beings. The saintliness 
that had guided the Arhat to annihilate the cycle of existences 
directly for himself, leads the Bodhisattva on the contrary to the 
above position by his free assent. The Law which was 
threatened with destruction by the multiplication of Arhats 
in the Lesser Vehicle, now finds its preservation assured by a 
similar process of multiplication of Bodhisattvas in the Greater 
Vehicle’ (Les Seize Arhat .pp. 131-32). 

This evolution appears to have been due to political and 
social causes the effect of which had begun to make itself felt 
since the beginning of the Kashmirian epoch. The narratives 
of the time of the invasions and the prophesy relating to the 
destruction of the Law, are the productions of a decadent 
phase. The manner of philosophical discussion leads to 
controversies which do not add to the prestige of the conten¬ 
ding scholars. The subtlities of the theologians and the 
casuistry of the Vinaya experts have equally inflated the Canon 
as intelligence comprehensive enough to master the entire body 
of the doctrine has come to be increasingly rare. In quitting the 
ground of ethical practice on which its founders had placed it 
in order to raise itself to the level of misty metaphysics. 
Buddhism had lost all contact with reality. But the shock of 
the invasions at last obliged the monks to wake up from their 
day-dream. As a result of association with arrogant and perti¬ 
nacious Br&hmanas they had turned pedants and dialecticians. 
Under the domination of the conquering barbarians they came 
to be more simple and humane. In a society as cosmopolitan 
as the one under the Kushan empire where foreigners were 
making laws, the prejudices of race which formed the basis of 
Br&hmanical arrogance must have disappeared. In the cir¬ 
cumstances religious sentiment necessarily became tender and 
broad-based. Purged definitely of all sectarian elements,, 
Buddhism was now transformed into a universal religion. 

14 
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The prevailing doctrine of the epoch is that, saintliness 
is not the privilege of an elite that must necessarily die out 
after a few generations, In view of the unlimited prospect 
of expansion lying open before them in Central Asia the 
Buddhists were convinced that their faith must shine eternally 
throughout the whole of the universe. The Law of Buddha 
Sakyamuni could disappear momentarily after some centuries j 
but other Buddhas would appear. Maitreya himself shall be 
followed by other Saviours during these aeons which are so 
very long as to make one’s head dizzy to contemplate. It is for 
men of good will to pave the way for the future Buddhas. 

Before the magnitude of the great task to be performed, 
the old conception of the Arhat always eager to come to 
the end of his spiritual journey and attain NirvgQCy appeared 
rather paltry. The desire for apostleship arising out of an 
unlimited compassion,—induced the zealots of the Law to go 
on living in the world and to be reborn for the welfare of future 
generations. Since then Pipdola was entirely marked out from 
among the first batch of teachers, for the task of giving a 
concrete expression to the new ideal. During the previous 
period his exclusion from Parinirvai^a had been regarded 
as the result of a punishment ; this appears to be quite clear 
from the Vinaya accounts and from the narratives contained 
in the three recensions of the ASokavadana. Henceforth 
however, no longer any need is felt to invent the story of a 
punishment to explain his survival. His mission as Protector 
of the Law sufficiently justifies the prolongation of his earthly 
existence. And so one notices the complete disappearance of 
any allusion to Pipdola’s punishment in the majority of produc¬ 
tions of the Kashmirian School (cf. supra p. 195 and infra 
pp. 215-16), 

So long as the devotees desired a prompt attainment of 
Parinirvai^a the superiority of the Arhat appeared obvious. As 
soon however as it began to seem preferable to stay on in the 
world in order to help other creatures to secure salvation, the 
entire scale of values became reversed. The ancient hierarchy 
of the laity and of the four grades of monks lost its importance 
a great deal. The same individual, monk or layman, could 
without at all being an Arhat, be reborn among the gods and 
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ultimately become a Buddha or a companion of Maitreya. Out 
of this arose a concern among the writers of the Kashmirian 
School to glorify the humble and the novice, women and 
virtuous laymen, occasionally at the expense of ^rama^as. The 
transformation of the religious ideal finds expression through 
the simultaneous humiliation of the Arhat and the exaltation 
of other categories of the faithful. 

The accounts of the Third Council’ assembled by 
Kanishka are found to convey these new principles. According 
to Hiuen Tsang the 499 Arhats who formed the assembly, had 
refused at first to admit Vasumitra because he had not still 
attained emancipation. The latter however declared that he 
cared very little to acquire the benefits of Arhatship ; his aim 
was to become a Buddha. A moment later the gods are found 
to predict that his wish shall be fulfilled and he shall be a 
successor to Maitreya (Mdmoires trans. Julien I pp. 176-77 ; 
Watters On Yuan Chuang I p. 271). In the History of 
Taranatha the account of the Council, although much com¬ 
pressed, is equally illuminating. The Tibetan chronicler dis¬ 
cusses diverse views according to which the assembly had been 
composed of 500 Arhats, 500 Bodhisattvas and 500 ordinary 
panditas ; or else, of 500 Arhats and 5000 Mahabhadantas ; or 
again, of Vasumitra and 400 Bhadantas. The main point is that 
in all these cases the assembly is not found to be composed only 
of Arhats ; contrary to what had happened in the two earlier 
Councils, it has now come to consist of other elements too. 

If the decline of the Arhat is indicated by the accounts 
of Kanishka's Council, the growing importance of the upasakas 
is revealed to us by texts collected earlier of the Treatises 
on Charity, Prohibitions and Rebirth in heaven, these special 
texts have been composed for the training of the laity and 
rebirth in heaven has been promised them as reward. These 
two facts must be considered highly significant. 

The tendencies attributed by us to the thinkers of the 
Kashmirian School, are found affirmed in several setras of the 
Ekottaragama. Thus the necessity of giving alms and its happy 
consequences have been many times proclaimed here. For 
example, in a sUtra dealing with the series of the Triads* 
charity has been placed in the front rank of deeds procuring 
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merits and leading to rebirth in heaven (Tok. XII, 1, p, 49b), 
Elsewhere the Buddha while visiting a cemetery, shows to a 
Brahma^a the bones of a person who had been born in heaven 
for having observed the five Prohibitions and performed the ten 
good actions (Tok. XII, 1, p. 86a, col. 6-10). In the 27th varga 
alone, the 2nd, 4th and 8th sUtras are found to contain un¬ 
mistakable references to charity and the way of implementing 
it. The fourth one is particularly enlightening. The Buddha 
is here seen explaining to Bodhisattva Maitreya that it is due 
to the manner of making gifts that Bodhisattva Mahs- 
sattva has obtained the six pSramitds as well as perfect illumi¬ 
nation (Tok. XII, 1, p. 50a). The importance attributed to 
the themes of Charity and Rebirth in heaven, marks a return 
to the simple ethics of primitive Buddhism. Charity is a lay 
virtue par excellence ; in emphasising its efficacy, the com¬ 
piler of the Ekottaragama was endeavouring to popularise the 
qualities of sacrifice, zeal and compassion, foreign co the 
serene and indifferent Arhat. 

The doctrine of the Ekottara is nevertheless coherent. It 
was essential that the Law must endure throughout a bhadra- 
halpa (Tok. XII, 1, p. 87a. col. 9). It is not the Arhats who 
were to ensure its duration, but the lay devotees or those 
among the clergy who had by their meritorious acts, secured 
rebirth in heaven. In this way, the inequality prevailing among 
the four orders of the faithful gradually tended to disappear. 
The 6th sistra of the 27th varga is of utmost significance in 
this respect. The Lord is found here to impart the following 
teaching : “The bhikshus who have heard much, who know the 
past thoroughly and who are enlightened as to the present, 
are certainly the leaders in the great assembly. The bhikshu^is 

who have heard much, who know, etc.are certainly the 

leaders in the great assembly. The upasakas who have heard 

much, etc.are certainly the leaders in the great assembly. 

The updsikas who have heard much, etc.are certainly 

the leaders in the great assembly. These four classes of 
persons are certainly the leaders in the great assembly 
(Tok. XII, I, p. 81a, col. 17; c£. A^guttaraNikiya ll, p. S). 
In this satn, as in the lists of priorities found in the beginning 
of the Ekottara, the four categories of the faithful are on the 
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same plain ; the ancient hierarchy tends gradually to disappear | 
the principle of monachism itself seems to be in danger. The 
same state of mind is reflected also in another slltr^ of the 
numerical collection. A bhikshu dies at SrAvastl. The Buddha 
makes it known that the former would be reborn in hell. On 
the contrary, a gfihapati who also dies at the same time is 
destined to be born in heaven (Tok. XII, 2, p. 33b). The 
desire to raise the prestige of the laity in the Church, manifests 
Itself once more in this instance. 

It has been already seen that Pindola, the saint who 
remains in the world to ensure the permanence of the doctrine, 
was necessarily marked out to represent the new ideal. The 
growing popularity of his legend during the Kashmirian period 
is attested by a sutra of the Ekottaragama which has not been 
noticed so far. This is the first satra of the 28th varga. By itself 
alone, it occupies 112 columns of characters in the Chinese 
translation while the following sUtras of the same chapter run 
respectively into 5, 18, 52, 22. 18 and 10 columns of characters. 
Its length suffices to reveal its importance and it would not 
be altogether out of point to give here a summary of it: 

The scene is at the Bamboo Grove (Vcijuvana) in Rajd> 
griha. The four great ^ravakas, Mahamaudgalyfiyana, Ka^yapa, 
Anuruddha and Pi^dola express the opinion that the 
master of the house (grihapati) Pa-t’i, although a rich man, 
does not give alms, nor has he faith in the Law of the Buddha. 
He has set up in his residence seven rows of gates, each guar, 
ded by a porter who prevents the mendicants from entering. 
Nanda, the sister of the grihapati is not less miserly. Anuruddha 
carves out for himself an underground path, enters the house 
^f Pa-t’i and appears before him. The rich house-holder is on 
his way to eat a cake ; he gives to the monk a small fragment of 
it. Anuruddha retires and Pa-t'i reproaches the porter. The 
latter replies that the door was closed and he does not know 
how the monk had come in. 

Having finished the cake, the grihapati begins to eat a 
(fish. Then Kft6yapa presents himself in the sanie manner. The 
same trifling amount of alms is given, Kfldyapa disappears. 
Same reproaches to the porter and the same reply of the latter, 
follow. 
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After a conversation had passed between Pa-t’i and his; 
wife, Mahsmaudgalyayana takes his Bight and Hying through 
space, appears in his turn before the grihapati. Astonished* 
at seeing him sitting in the air Pa-t’i asks him whether he is a 
deva or a supernatural being. Mihamaudgalyayana replies 
that he is a bhikshu and has come to expound the Law. The 
lesson at first touches upon the two kinds of gifta 
viz, the giving of alms and the gift of the Law,—and the five 
prohibitions of the uapsakas. Here we come across the same- 
formula as in the sUtra of l^rlgupta : ‘He explained to him the 
marvellous sastras oi the Law, viz. the sastraoi Charity, the 
sdstra ol Prohibitions and the ittstra concerning Rebirth in 

heaven ...^.” And Pa-t'i is converted after having listened 

to the four truths. 

Afterwards the three Srsvakas say to Pindola : 'We 
have converted Pa-t’i ; it is for you now to convert Nandfl’. 
At this moment the latter had prepared a cake. Piijdola 
approaches her by crossing the ground. She refuses to give 
him anything. He performs different miracles in her presence 
but she refuses all the same to give him food. Finally the 
monk stops breathing. Being afraid Nandfi cries out to him, 
'Bi alive again ; I shall give you food'. Pindola wakes from 
his trance. Finding afterwards that her cake is too large. 
Nanda prepares a smaller one but suddenly it grows large. 
She begins once more to make a small one which also grows 
large in its turn. Loosing patience she says to Priidola r 
'Choose the one that you will have !’ The monk conducts her 
to the presence of the Buddha. She offers her cakes to the 
Tathagatha and to the assembly of the bhikshus. When they 
are all satisfied the Buddha orders her to give the rest to the 
bhikshu^Is, the upasakas, the upasikas and lastly to the poor. 
And as she has still a surplus the Buddha asks her to throw it 
into pure water. Afterwards the Lord expounds the Law to* 
her, which comprises, the 4astras of Alms-giving, Prohibitions- 
and Rebirth in heaven as well as the four truths. Nanda ia 

C 

converted and receives the five prohibitions. 

Now Pa-t’i and Nanda had a younger brother who was in 
touch with king Ajataiatru. He was much delighted to hear 
of the conversion of his brother and sister and fasted for seven 
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days, after which he was invited to a feast by the king of 

Magadha. He sent someone to ask the Buddha what types of 

food are permitted to the lay devotees. The Buddha gave 
instruction on that point and said to the bhikshus. “Hence¬ 
forth I authoris3 you to invest the upasfikas with five prohibi¬ 
tions (iria) and the three refuges (trisarai^a). 

This satra is directly connected with the corresponding 
narrative of the Vinaya of the Mahliasakas of which it repro¬ 
duces long passages (cf. its translation in L^vi and Chavannea 
Les Seize Arhat, pp. 100-03). It would be enlightening to 

emphasise the points of difference between the two texts. 

Among the various redactions of the same episode contained 
in the Vinayas, that of the MahlSssakas is characterised by a 
singular admixture of archaic material and later innovations. 
In order to secure the conversion of Pa-t'i's sister Pi^d^la pre* 
tends to crush her with a stone ; then he thrusts his arm into 
the frying pan in which she is frying her cakes. These enforc¬ 
ing methods are evidently reprehensible and the Buddha does 
not fail to condemn them. These belong obviously to the 
earlier stage in the development of the legend (see supra p. 91). 
On the contrary certain artifices destined to excuse or even to 
glorify Pi^dola, appear to have been later additions. The other 
Vinayas (Dharmagupta, Sthavira and Sarvastivfidin) put into 
picture only two of the &dvakas viz Pindola and Maudgal- 
yayana ; and while the latter refuses to display his supernatural 
powers in the presence of a layman, Pindola does not hesitate 
to commit that indiscretion, thereby drawing upon himself the 
reprimand of the Buddha. The account preserved by the 
Mahliftsakas makes four great ^ravakas intervene, viz , Ka6yapa, 
MaudgalySyana, Anuruddha and Pin.^ola. From that time 
Pip^ola takes his rank among the greatest saints of the Church. 
Besides, each among Anuruddda, Kg^yapa and Maudgalyfiyana 
is found to enter the house of Pa-t’i by supernatural means. 
Consequently Pio^ola may very well be excused for having 
recourse to proceedings of the same nature in order to convert 
the sister of the grihapati. The innovations contained in ihc 
Vinaya of the Mahlifisakas are therefore clearly favourable to 
Piru^ola. 

The satra of the Ekottardgama shows a still further stage 
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of development. The author has omitted the archaisms and 
reproduced the innovations with emphasis—Pi^dola here no 
.longer threatens the sister of Pa-t'i with a big stone nor does 
be thrust his arm into the frying pan. He is always represented 
as one of the four great Srsvakas and it is the example of the 
three others that inspires him to employ magical means. The 
Buddha too refrains from blaming him. 

In the different Vinayas the miracle of Piplola is narrated 
in connection with the rules prohibiting monks from mani¬ 
festing supernatural faculties before a layman. For the author 
of the Ekottara the interest of the story lies elsewhere. His ulti¬ 
mate purpose is to illustrate the precepts regarding the training 
and duties of lay devotees. The conversion of Pa-t’i and his 
sister shows what must be the precept for the upasakas and the 
up3sikas. The feast offered by Ajata^atru is only a pretext for 
explaining the regulation of the lay devotees regarding food. 
Finally the Buddha is here seen authorising his disciples to 
provide the laity with the three refuges and the five prohibi¬ 
tions. Even the smallest details are found to bear an import 
consistent with the governing theme of the story. While 
expounding the doctrine before Pa-t'i Maudgalyftyana distin¬ 
guishes two kinds of gifts viz. alms-giving, a work of the laity, 
which primarily means the gift of wealth, and preaching, a 
duty of the clergy which amounts to a gift of the Doctrine. 
It is thus the intention of the saint to establish that the virtue 
of Charity is the origin of all the merits acquired by the 
clergy and the laity. Besides the sister of Pa-t'i does not rest 
content by offering cakes to the Buddha and the bhikshus, as 
she does before her conversion, in the account preserved by 
the Mahl^Ssakas. In the Ekottara version the bhikshus, the 
bhikshupis, the lay devotees and even the poor in general, are 
found to participate in her offering. The story-teller has clearly 
intended to associate with that miraculous love-feast the Buddha 
as well as all the categories of the faithful, from the eminent 
disciples down to the humble laymen including the poor 
community of Rajag^iha. 

If I have spent a little time in emphasising the distinctive 
features of the EkottarUg<ma and the sutra of Pip^ola in parti¬ 
cular, it is because these canonical texts of considerable 
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authority, transmit very accurately the tendencies of the Kash* 
mirian School. It is no longer necessary to enter into long 
discussions to show that the same tendencies dominate the 
selection of fragments constituting the last chapter of the 
A. W. Gh. The unity of this little anthology depends less, 
in my opinion, on the personality of king ASoka, than on that 
of the writer who has actually collected the stories. Apart 
from avadanas 5, 8 and 12 which are but pseudo-historical 
narratives belonging to the cycle of ASokan legends, the nine 
others appear to be edifying stories referred by the narrator to 
the reign of ASoka, but which might as well be placed in a 
different epoch. In stories 1, 3, 7 and 10, the principal perso¬ 
nage is a woman and lay-worshipper ; in nos. 4 and 5 it is a 
Sramat^era ; in avadana 10 it is a family of poor peasants ; only 
in two accounts the hero appears to be a Sramapa ; in no* 2, it 
is a bhikshu who emits a fragrant smell as a result of having 
formerly sung the praise of the Law,—a virtue that could be 
•easily practised by the people in general ; in narrative 9 it is 
Pindola himself who continues to stay on earth without attain¬ 
ing Parinirvana. The contrast between the chapter of the 
AoJoivadana on the conversions of Upagupta in which only 
nirva^ia-desiring Arhats have a role, and the last chapter of the 
A. W, Gh. in which the laity principally figures,—is indeed 
striking. In the former attention is focussed on a spiritual 
elite ; in the latter however the preference of the author goes 
to the humblest elements in the Church viz. the women, the 
poor and the ^ramaneras. Upagupta teaches his disciples the 
practices of monastic life. In the last chapter of the A. W. Gh. 
the personages are however seen acquiring merit by much 
simpler means viz. by singing the praise of the Law, by observ¬ 
ing a correct demeanour, and above ail by a generous gift of 
•alms. We should note also the mention of the three Treatises 
dealing with precepts for the laity and the reception by A^oka of 
Pi^dola who is now completely rehabilitated. The fact must be 
recognised that the principal characters of the works of the 
Kashmirian period are assembled together in the last chapter 
of the A, W. Gh. This anthology is not therefore a haphazard 
collection of fragments without a leading idea. Consciously 
or not, its author has reproduced or adapted the narratives that 
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convey the convictions and intimate aspirations of his own as 
well as of his fellow Buddhists. Consequently his work, in* 
itself sufficiently dull, has come to acquire a documentary value, 
out of proportion to its length or literary merit, Placed as an 
appendix, at the end of the A. W. Ch. it keeps in the back¬ 
ground the entire content of the more ancient AiokavcLddnci in- 
a just perspective. It offers, besides, an outline of the great 
directing principles which had, during the Kashmirian period, 
profoundly transformed the doctrine and instilled a new: 
orientation into Buddhism. 



APPENDICES 

I 

Ta-che^tu-luen, Chap. C. 

(Tripitaka ed. Tokyo XX, 5, p. 105a, col. 20) 

The words falling from the mouth of the Buddha that are 
reproduced in the scripture, are of two classes : the Three 
Baskets {Tripitaka) which are the Law of the Listeners 
{^ravaka) ; and the Mahayana which is the Law of the Great 
Vehicle. Besides during the life time of the Buddha the expres¬ 
sion 'Three Baskets* (Tripifaka) was not in use. At that time 
there were only the bhikshus upholding the Sutras, those repre¬ 
senting the Vinaya and lastly another group adhering to the 
Matrika. Sutra is the name of the sacred texts contained in 
the four Agamas, and also that of the sacred literature of the 
Mahayana. The iutras are of to two categories : first, the 
sUtras contained in the four Agamas ; secondly the sacred texts 
of the Mahayana called the great sUtras. The texts coming 
under these two categories, both of the Greater and the Lesser 
Vehicles, the 250 prohibitions (Pratimoksha) and other analo¬ 
gous works—are precisely called satras. 

That which is called Vinaya, is (the account of) the faults 
committed by the bhikshus. According to the precepts laid 
down by the Buddha, one must do this ; one must not do that ; 
in doing this one commits such fault. The abridged account 
is in eighty chapters. (The texts of the Vinayn) are similarly 
of two classes : first the Vinaya of the land of Mathurs which, 
along with the A-po-t'o-na (Avadana) and the Jatakas, runs 
into eighty chapters ; secondly the Vinaya of the land of 
Kashmir (fCi-pm)* that rejects the Jatakas and the AvSdanas. 
The latter has retained merely the essential and contains only 
ten chapters ; but there is a (text entitled) vibhdsha in eigRty 
chapters which is a commentary to it. 

It will thus be seen that the MahaprajUdparamitS and other 
sacred texts form parts of the sUtras. Because of the length of 
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these texts and the miraculous character of their contents they 
are set aside and for this reason are not included in the Three 
Baskets (Tripiiaka). 


II 

The Legend of A^oka in the Fen-pie-kong.to-laen 
(Tripitaka ed. Tokyo XXIV, 4, pp. 55b-56b) 

What is exactly implied by the expression, 'attainment of 
t^irvs^a by musing upon the body (kayasmjitiy ? Formerly, 
one hundred years after the death of the Buddha there had 
been a king named A^oka who reigned over Jambudvipa, His 
ministers, wives, elephants and horses totalled 84000 in all. 
Now this king while going round his kingdom, happened 
to come across king Yama who was in possession of eighteen 
hells and also of ministers and agents. He was interrogating 
the accused persons one after another. King A^ka asked 
‘his followers, "Who is this individual ?" "This is the 
king of the dead", they replied. "It is he who finally separates 
the good ones from the sinners". The king said, "Since the 
king of the dead has been able to create a hell for chastising 
guilty persons, cannot I, who am the ruler of the living, 
build up a hell too ?" He interrogated the whole body of his 
ministers ; "Who can establish a hell ?" The ministers 
replied, "It is only an extremely cruel person who could be 
the founder of a hell." The king ordered his ministers to find 
out a cruel person. Then the ministers began to look for such 
a man. They met a man seated on the ground, weaving a fishing 
net He had by his side a bow and some arrows. He was also 
in possession of hooks for catching fish. Besides he was feeding 
small birds with poisoned rice. Simultaneously the man was 
weaving a net, catching fish with the fish-hook, shooting arrows 
•atf birds and entrapping small birds. The ministers reported to 
the king what they had seen. Here was certainly the perfect 
example of a cruel man 1 The king said, "The man is extremely 
cruel. He can certainly manage an inferno". The king charged 
his men to summon him with the following words : "The king 
wishes to see you". The cruel one repliedt "1 am a poor and 
ignorant man. What need has the king of me ?" They said* 
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*'The king justly desires to take thee into his service so that thou 
mayst administer his hell". After this the royal messengers 
returned. In the house (of the cruel person) there was his old 
mother. He said to her, “The king has summoned me". “The 
mother asked her son, “Why has the king summoned you ?" 
The son said, "The king desires to give me the charge of 
managing his hell". The mother said, “If thou leavest me how 
shall 1 live ?" Then she clasped his son’s feet and did not 
let him go. The son who was eager to free himself drew a 
knife and struck her. Having thus slain her he set out and 
arrived before the king. The king asked, “If your mother held 
you back, how have you been able to come ?" He said, 
“I have come after killing her*'. The king said, “This is 
really a cruel man. He would indeed be able to manage the 
hell". Then he entrusted the man with the task of raising the 
citadel of hell and placing boiling cauldrons, swords and trees 
there. Afterwards he conferred on the man the title of ‘king 
of hell,' and placed under his orders several agents each of 
whom had a fixed occupation as in the realm of king Yama. 
The king further pronounced the following decree ; “If anybody 
would enter this citadel thou shalt be empowered forthwith 
to make him suffer punishment without distinction of rank’*. 
And he added : “Even when I myself shall enter this place 
there shall be no obligation to permit me to leave". 

Now there was an old bhikshu named “Well'Awakened" 
(Suprabuddha) who always roamed about begging for food. 
Arriving at the gate of the citadel he saw from without some 
beautiful fragrant flowers. Assuming that it was inhabited he 
at once entered the citadel. But he saw only tortures there. 
Being frightened he wished to withdraw but the jailer would 
not permit him to come out. The latter wanted to throw him 
into a boiling cauldron. The monk entreated : “Spare me a 
little till mid-day". While he was speaking, a man and a 
woman who were guilty of fornication, were brought for being 
put to torture. They were placed in a mortar and were pounded. 
In an instant they were reduced to froth. The monk saw them 
and then he recalled a saying of the Buddha : “The human 
body is like a mass of foam". How true was that utterance ! 
A moment later they were transformed once more into whitish 
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mass. He remembered afresh : '.'The human body is like a 
pile of white ashes. Numerous are its transformations. It 
resembles the glamours and illusions of magic. When one 
scrutinises it one finds nothing but falsity”. Afterwards he 
reflected and came to realise that the current of his passions 
had been arrested and his bonds loosened. Once again the 
the jailer pressed him to enter the boiling vat. The bhikshu 
smiled. Becoming furious the jailer ordered four men to seize 
him by two arms and throw him into the cauldron. At this 
the water which was boiling became cold. And the 
bhikshu produced magically a lotus flower of thousand petals 
and seated himself on it with legs crossed. The jailer in 
astonishment reported the matter to king A6oka : “Here there 
is an extraordinary thing in the prison. I pray that the king 
may condescend to come and watch for a moment”. The king 
said* "I have previously issued this' decree : ‘Even when I 
myself shall enter it there shall be no obligation to allow me 
to come out*. How can I therefore enter it now ?‘* The man 
said to the king : "Just enter once. No evil shall befall you”. 
Then the king went in after him. He saw the monk who had 
remained seated on the lotus and he asked him, “Who art 
thou?” The other replied, “lama monk”. The monk fur¬ 
ther said to the king, “Thou art ignorant” The king said, 
“Why dost thou treat me as ignorant ?” The monk said in 
reply, "When thou wert an infant thou hadst offered a 
handful of earth to the Buddha. The Buddha had received 
it and had predicted as follows : 'In consequence, thou, king 
of the iron wheel, shalt reign over Jambudvipa under the name 
of Aioka. In a single day thou shalt raise 84000 stupas*. 
Is this prison a stQpa ?” The king came to realise the situation 
as he reflected. Then he repented his past misdeeds and 
accepted Suprabuddha as master. Thereupon he destroyed the 
prison and acquired much merit. He erected 84000 stupas 
This precisely is the sense of the expression : 'the attaining of 
nirvfi^a by musing upon the body {kayasmritiy. 

What is exactly implied by the expression 'attainment of 
inirvfto^ by musing upon death ?' Formerly king A4oka served 
the Law and proved himself to be devoted. He constantly 
entertained 500 monks who (living) in the palace, were never 
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in want of the four (indispensable) things, At the same time 
lie gave alms to 500 mendicants outside. Moreover he used to 
send provisions to the araryya for entertaining 500 monks. 
And inside the four gates of the city he gave alms to the needy. 
These acts of charity being prolonged his wealth diminished 
little by little. Now his younger brother named Sieu-kia-tu lu 
(Sugatra ?) had no faith in the three venerable objects. The 
.prime minister Ya^as and queen Pleasant-Gountenance were 
also devoid of faith. These three personages by common con¬ 
sent, began to importune the king. They repeatedly remons¬ 
trated with him in these terms : ‘In making gifts to the monks 
you are exhausting the resources of the state. Why are you 
acting in this manner ?" The king said, “Please mind what 
you are saying j What causes the ruin of the wicked in the 
world, is (their) wicked utterances". Sieu-kia~tu4u said to 
the king ; "These monks are all young. They feed them¬ 
selves without restraining their tongue ; they have intense 
passion and they live among women in the inner apartments. 
How can one have faith in them ?" The king replied, "The 
monks take care of themselves. They protect themselves with 
the Law. They practise moderation and observe the prohibi¬ 
tions. They are not victims of lust." 

Eventually Sieu-kia-tu-lu went hunting. He found himself 
in the midst of a pack of stags and among these there 
was also a man. He spread his net, caught the stags and came 
upon the man, “Who art thou ?" he asked him. The man said, 
“I lost my parents at the age of eight years. Deserted in the 
hills. 1 was nursed by a doe and thus it continues till now". 
Anoka's brother asked once more, “What do you feed upon 
during the time when the does have no milk ?" “Along with 
stags I eat grass and leaves in order to sustain my life," 
the man said. And then he asked him : "Do you have your 
desires still ?". The man said in reply that he still had 
them. Then he released him and reported his adventure to 
the king in the following words : ‘’This man living on grass 
and with a feeble and spare frame, has still his desires. All 
the more reason therefore that the monks who have food at 
their discretion and whose bodies are stout and sleek, cannot 
he free from desires T* 
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The king reflected thus : “Which monk shall 1 employ- 
in order to convert my younger brother ?“ Then he had 
recourse to a strategem. He pretended to be interested in sett¬ 
ing out on an expedition. He assembled his troops in large 
number, issued his orders and actually started. Previously he- 
had given the following order to his ministers : “When I shall 
have departed raise my younger brother to the royal status*'. 
Accordingly the ministers exhorted the latter to put on royal 
robes. He pretended to refuse. The ministers said, “Please 
agree ! We shall dress you’*. Then they invested him with 
the diadem and royal robes. Afterwards all of them cried out 
—“Hurrah** ! and standing up, they surrounded him, ready to 
wait on him according to the ceremonial befitting royal saints. 
When king ASoka saw that the thing had been arranged, he enter 
ed and said, “Well, your Majesty j*' Seeing the king, the younger 
brother became ashamed and embarrassed. King A^oka said, 
“For a time I had been on tour. Wherefore have you done 
all this ? Is it proper that because I, the king of the iron- 
wheel, am not there, you should loosen yourself in this 
manner ? I am going to have you executed immediately*’. He 
ordered the fetters and iron collar to be brought and secretly 
instructed a man of confidence to inform the monks. Supra- 
buddha thought; *lt is necessary to intercede in favour of the 
guilty*. (The king then said to his brother : } ‘My intention is 
clearly to put you to death. But considering that you have 
been a king for only a few days and you still remain unsatisfied, 

I permit you to remain king for seven days more. The 
ministers shall remain at thy command in the same way as they 
are at mine ; at meals the queens, and concubines shall serve 
thee. For seven days thou shalt act in a manner as if thou hast 
ascended the throne’*. The order was carried out. But when 
the period of seven days was over the king’s younger brother 
had still not experienced any pleasure. The monks had come to 
intercede on his behalf. Carrying their bowl and holding their 
iron-tipped staff they arrived at the gate of the royal palace. 
The king asked them, “Oh monks, what do you desire ?’’ They 
said, *‘We wish to beg of you the man who is going to die**. 
The king said, “That guilty person must die. You cannot ask. 
for his life, oh» monks 1” The monks said for the second time 
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*‘We want him for the sole purpose of making him a monk. 
We shall make him cultivate the Way*’. The king said, ''Ask 
this man if he would cultivate the Way*’. The monks theiv 
questioned him: *'Now we reclaim you so that you may become 
a iramaiyera. Can you become so ? ” He replied : “I shall not 
refuse even if you shall make a slave of me ; there is thus 
all the more reason that 1 should assent to the proposal of 
making myself a irUmaiyera”, The king said, "It is difficult to 
live a religious life. One must therefore weigh very carefully 
in one’s mind, whether one can really do it. The rule of the 
monks obliges them to wear coarse clothes, to eat wretched 
food, to tire their limbs and to exterminate their passions in> 
order to apply themselves solely to the cultivation of the Way. 
Thou art used to excesses and pleasures. How canst thou 
endure these austerities ?’* He replied, "Since otherwise I must 
die, why should I not be able to stand these austerities ? * The 
king said, *'lf you can go through these, I shall authorise you 
to take to religious life. Manage to beg your food for seven 
days'*. He ordered him to enter the palace. When Sieu-ha-tu-lu 
went to beg he gave him the very worst type of food,—loathsome 
waste products. Then he made him dress himself in tattered 
clothes and go begging for his food in all the apartments.. 
Everywhere he received miserable food. Profoundly moved at 
having escaped death, he ate this wretched stuff with pleasure.. 
When seven days had passed the king found he had felt 
neither regret nor displeasure. Then he authorised him to 
enter religious life and said to him, "You have said constantly 
that the monks are accustomed to pleasure, they have 
numerous attachments and it is difficult to have faith in them. 
The foodstuff that you have begged is yet fine and delicate 
because it belongs to my palace. The eatables that the monks 
beg, are much worse. Since such stuff constitutes their 
food, how can they still feel any desire ?’* Then the king 
committed him to the care of Suprabuddha and he became a 
iramar^a. 

The king sent him on a mission to the city of Taksh*^ 
iil&. In this city he passed through the different stages of 
contemplation and dhyUna sometimes in the cemeteries,, 
sometimes under a tree. Now in the cemeteries he used to 
15 
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contemplate the dead body. One night he came across a preta 
striking a corpse. He asked him : *‘Why do you strike this 
Corpse }** (The preta) said : ''It is because of this corpse that 
1 am in my present state. That is why I strike it". The 
monk said : "Why do you not strike your own spirit ? Of what 
use is this act of striking the corpse ?" At that moment 
there was besides a devu who happened to sprinkle celestial 
flowers of tnandara on a corpse. Once more the monk asked t 
"Why sprinkle these (flowers) over this loathsome corpse ?" 
(The deva) replied : ' It is because of this corpse that I have 
been able to be born among the devas. This one has 
been a virtuous friend (kalyar^amitra) to me. That is why I 
have come to sprinkle flowers remembering the past benefits". 
The monk said: "In stead of sprinkling flowers on this 
disgusting corpse, why not scatter them on your own spirit ? 
The origin of all our good or evil actions can be traced to our 
•pirits. You people, why do you neglect the origin and merely 
seize upon the end ?" Afterwards Sieu-kia-tu-lu said to him¬ 
self »"From death, I have come back to life. This is the 
factor that will ultimately lead me to salvation " Thereupon 
he contemplated the dead body and meditated on death. He 
reflected on, analysed and comprehended the impermanence 
and emptiness of physical pains and the unreality of the body. 
Then he became an arhat. It is for this reason that it has 
been said : "He who meditates on death, attains nirvsrsa too." 



NOTES 


In the Samantapasadika (Suttavibha^ga 1 p. 302) this per¬ 
sonage is sometimes given the title of ihera, sometimes that 
of samar^era. 

2. According to narrative 5 of the A, W. Ch. ASoka posse¬ 
ssed a jewel known as chint3mar}i which had originally 
belonged to Ajsta4atru and on which the latter had engraved 
the following inscription : "Bequeathed to a poor king, 
—the ASoka of the future." According to T&ranfttha’s 
account (History, p, 35) when ASoka dug the earth in order 
to possess the relics buried by AjataSatru he found a cop¬ 
per plaque on which it was written that, in future the relics 
of the Tathagata would be acquired by "a poor ruler". The 
two traditions are very close to each other without coincid¬ 
ing completely. 

.3. Kanishka's Council is actually to be described as the 
Fourth Buddhist Council if the Council of Pataliputra 
supposed to have been held during the reign of A4oka, is 
regarded as historical. See note 3 to the Introduction 
above (pp. 17-18). The later references in this chapter to 
the Council held under the patronage of Kanishka, should be 
considered in the light of the above remark.— Translator. 

4 . The approved reading of the Bhabru edict universally 
. accepted now, enables us to see that ASoka was addressing 

here the Buddhist clergy in general and not the Magadhan 
clergy in particular. He introduces himself in the inscrip¬ 
tion as the 'king of Magadha' (Piyadasi lajd magadhe satji- 

gkarp abhivddetonatp ahd .cf. Hultzach Corpus Inscrip- 

tionum Indicarum Vol. I, p. 172.)—Translator. 

5. The view expressed by the author that the development oi 
Buddhism has been from the original position of a predomi¬ 
nantly moral crcfed towards a subtle and complex doctrine 
of philosophical abstractions, may be accepted in outline. 
In, fact, that is the usual pattern followed by historical 
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religions in course of their expansion. It is however difficult 
to agree with him when he says that the simple 
conception of heaven and hell in primitive Buddhism was* 
only gradually pushed aside by the doctrine of nirvat^a as the 
faith began to acquire later a metaphysical character. So far 
■as our sources indicate, the concept of nirvai^a formed part 
of the original teachings of the Buddha. Thus in the Pflli 
MahSparinibbanasutta one of the earliest extant canonical 
texts, the Buddha clearly refers to his own forthcoming 
nirv^f^a using the verb itself in the context: punachaparatit 
"Ktianda yada Tathagato anupadisesaya nibbanadhatuya part- 
nibbayati tadaya^ pathavi kampati saijtkampati sampakampati 
sampabedhati (III, 20). Throughout the canon, the Buddha 
is represented on numerous occasions, as discussing the 
nature of Nirv3i>a with his disciples (cf. Mahesh Chandra 
Ghosh Buddha-Prasaitga Visvabharati 1363 B. S., pp. 37-57 
and B. C. Law Concepts of Buddhism 2nd ed. 
Amsterdam, 1966, pp. 116-38 for detailed references 
and exposition ; cf. also Kern Manual of Indian 
Buddhism p. 57 ; T. Stcherbatsky The Conception of Bud¬ 
dhist Nirvarya p. 60). The fact seems to be that from the 
very beginning of its history Buddhism prescribed two 
different goals for the clergy and the laity. The summon 
honum for the monks and nuns was invariably nirvat^a; 
whereas the lay-worshippers (upasakas and upasikas) were 
exhorted to lead a virtuous life the reward for which was 
declared to be heaven (svarga) and deviation from which 
was to lead to hell {naraka, niraya). This belief in heaven 
and hell was shared by primitive Buddhism with popular 
Hinduism and early Jainism. The Pftli Dhammapada which 
according to Senart (Les Inscriptions de Piyadasi Tome II, 
Paris, 1886, pp. 314-22) and Hultzsch (Corpus Inscriptionum 
Indicarum Vol, I, Introduction pp. xlix>liv) reflects to a large 
extent the moral character of primitive Buddhism and is oiv 
that ground comparable to the contents of the Aiokai> 
edicts, mentions the twin concepts of heaven and hell and 
nfrvtfoa side by side in verse 126 : 

Gabhhanmke uppajjaati nirayatp pspakammino 
Saggasp sugaHno yanti parinibhanti andsaH^ 
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Aloka's silence over nirvd,iya in his inscriptions does not 
prove that the concept of nirvUtyx had not yet come to be a 
feature of Buddhist teachings. ASoka expresses firm faith 
in heaven and hell and does not mention nirvurya as the goal 
of spiritual life simply because he was a lay-worshipper 
{updsaka) himself and was mainly addressing the common 
people (or the laity) through his edicts. The respective 
concepts of heaven and hell and nirvdlr^a should therefore be 
regarded as of simultaneous growth in Buddhism and the 
origin and development of the latter cannot be placed after 
those of the former.— Translator. 

If the account of the conversions brought about in Ceylon 
by Mahinda (Mahendra) is posterior to the traditions 
regarding the despatch of missionaries by A4oka. the absence 
of any reference to the Bdlapaiij,(}itastUta in the former 
text appears surprising, more so because reference to the 
Devadutasutta occurs in the earliest portion ot the 
legend. This naturally appears to corroborate the opinion 
previously advanced by me, namely that the Balapandl^sutta 
had been introduced into the body of the Pftli texts only at 
a sufficiently late date. 

7. See note 3 above.—Translator. 

8. Sylvain Ldvi's identification of Ki-pin with Kashmir has 
not been universally accepted. Sten Konow has brought 
forward arguments to prove that the Chinese name 
Ki-pin stands for KapiSa, the country drained by the nor¬ 
thern tributaries of the Kabul river (Ep. Ind. Vol. XIV 
pp. 290-93). As Watters however points out, in many 
Chinese texts Ki-pin or Ka-pin '*is a geographical term of 
vague and varying extension, and not the designation of a 
particular country. It is applied in different works to 
KapiSa, Nagara, Gandhftra, Udy&na and Kashmir*' (On 
Yuan Chwang's Travels in India Vol. I, p. 259). For its U|e 
lin the respective senses of Kashmir and Kapi^ cf. P. (]. 
Bagchi Le Canon Bouddhi 0 te en Chine Tome 1 p. 160, Tome 
II, p, 508.—Translator. 
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Pitaka 27, 28. 32, 38. 

pityiloka 144. 

Piyadasi 205. 

Pradyota 81 

Prasenajit 81, 103. 

Pratapana 84, 139, 140. 

PrStimoksha 187, 219. 

Pratyeka-Buddha 185. 

preta 139, 226. 

Prithvipradana 108. 

Pu^dravardhana 90, 91. 

Purana 12, 21, 50. 77, 96. 97. 

Pariia 32, 34, 35, 36. 42, 43. 

Pnrnamaitrayanlputra 27. 

Pnrpavardhana 90. 

Purushapura 13. 

Pushyamitra 63, 65, 67, 96, 97, 
99. 100, 172, 180, 186. 

Pushyavarman 96. 

Pahula 173, 174, 177. 

Rajagriha 2. 9, 15, 26, 30. 
32. 37, 38, 78. 81. 87. 89. 90. 
n, 99, 103, 105, 213, 216. 

Rimagratna 97, 109, 110. 

Ratnaknta - 111. 

RatnAyadanamala 196 

Revata 3,6 


Rig Veda 
Roruva 

Sabbakami 

Sachchasaniyutta 

Sahajati 

Saka 

Sakala 

Saketa 


145, 147, 166 
1L9 

56 
208 
76 
168 
99, 100 
78 


Sakra 171, 172, 173 

^akya 85, 121 

^akyamuni 4, 7, 12, 14, 22 26, 
36, 50, 78. 80. 81. 82. 97, 98 
155, 158, 159, 171, 174, 175 
^76, 179, 180, 193, 195,210. 
Sakyaputriya 121 

samadhi 27, 89. 

samana 199 

i-amanera 117, 199, 227 

Samantapasadika 17, 115, 227 
samatha 5 

Saii.gha 31. 34, 35. 37. 38, 
41, 42. 43. 44, 43, 107, 114, 

122, 123, 196. 

Saipghabhara 19, 20, 24 

Sanighabhata 19 

Sa^rghamitra 122 

Saiiighamitta 122 

Samghata 139 

saiiighad 174, 175, 176 

Samghavarman 19, 20 

Samhita 151 

Samkassa 76 

Samka4ya 76,90 

Saiiikichcha Jataka 139, 140 
141. 142, 164. 

sarptara 34, 207 

Samudra 64, 67, 120, 121 

123, 137. 156, 157, 158, 159 
199. 

Saipyuktagama 16, 24, 62 64, 
82, 108, 110. 

Sarpyutta Nikaya 141 

Sapavasa 3, 4^ 7, 17, 28, 
51,52. 53,54, 55,56,57,58 
/>7, 108, 118. 

Sanavasi 15, 56, 100 

Sanavasika 56 

^apika 4,53 

Safljiva 139 



INDEX OP SANSKRIT AND PAlI WORDS 


S49 


'Sankha 176, 183 

&apurisasa Mogaliputasa 116 

Sariputra 27, 29, 48, 173, 183 
Sariputrapariprichchha 173 

174, 176, 177. 

Sarnath 30 

Sarvakama 56, 57 

Sarvastivada 13 

Sarvastivadavinayavibhashfi 
202, 203. 

Sarvastivadin 12, 13, 29, 
39, 40. 47, 49, 52, 53, 57, 79 
80. 87. 88, 89, 92, 108, 117, 
123, 124, 128, 132, 133, 134 
136, 142, 150, 177, 179, 215. 
4astra 14, 202, 203. 204, 208, 
214. 


Satavahana 190 

Satipatthanasutta 64 

Savatthi 78 

Siggava 52 

‘4lla 27, 88. 187, 188, 202, 

203, 215, 

illadhara 27, 188 

Simbalivana 137, 140 

Sirlsa 33,42 

smfityupasthana 64 

Smrityupasthanasiitra 64 

Sonaka 52 

Soreyya 76 


^ramana 19, 24, 88, 89. 97, 
121, 186,188, 194, 225. 
^ramanera 66, 121, 194, 199, 
200, 217, 225. 

4ravaka 122, 173, 177, 178, 
.213, 214, 215, 216, 219. 
oravaka-Pitaka 107, 108, 109, 
110 , 111 , 112 . 

'Sravasti 9, 71, 78, 81, 90, 101. 


^213. 

8resh(hin 

Srigupta 

Srotapap^a 

Srotapatti 

Srughna 

iruta 

Sthavira 39, 
66, 69. 79, 80, 
104, 116, 117, 
132,133, 134, 
186. 188. 215. 


81 

202, 214 
114, 206 
202 
56, 76 
27, 187 
49, 52, 53, 54, 
83, 87, 89, 95. 
119, 123, 124, 
142, 146, 150, 


Sthaviravada 117 

Sthaviravadin 28, 95, 177, 
s'npa 29,62, 70,71,96, 
97, 98, 116, 126, 222 


Subhadra 
SudarSana 
Suddha^iladhara 
Sudhara 
Sugandhi 
Sugata 
Sugatra 
Sujata 
Sumagadha 
Sumanas 


74 
53 
28 
187 
193 
119, 120 
223 
193 
90 

114, 124, 141 


Sumangalavilasini 48 

Suiiga 98, 99, 180 

Suprabudha 221, 222, 224, 

Snrasena 16, 17, 79. 134, 154. 
sntra 11, 29, 30, 31, 32, 35 
38, 39, 40, 44, 54. 72, 93, 101 
107, 121, 114, 128, 219, 
Satralariikara 14, 21, 62, 63 

113, 115, 125, 126, 192, 193 
195, 196. 197, 201. 202. 
Sotrapitaka 26,28 

sutta 82, 182 

Suttanipata 10, 78. 103. 176 

52 

29, 30, 122, 
104 
205, 228. 


Suttavibhanga 

Suvarna 

Suvarnagiri 

Svarga 


Taittiriya Aranyaka 166. 

Taksha^ila 13, 99. 104,113, 
114, 125, 225. 

Tamralipti 111. 

Tapana 139, 140. 

Taranatha 53, 56, 60, 71, 
1C6, l(i7, 108. 109, 110, 112, 
119, 121, 122,123,125,195, 
196, 199. 200, 201, 211, 227. 
Tathagata 14, 42, 110, 173, 
174, 182, 214, 227. 


Thera 

227. 

Thcragatha 

82, 86. 

TheravSda 

17. 

Tika Nipata 

135. 

Tissa Moggaliputta 

52. 117. 

118, 122, 123, 126. 


Tissametteya 

176. 

Tosali 

104. 
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Tripifaka 26, 30, 31, 37, 39, 
40. 49.112. 114. 128.129.131. 


138, 141, 140, 
175, 177, IT'S 
220 . 

tri4araoa 

Tukhara 

Tushila 


164, 168,174, 
187, 192, 219, 

215. 
109, 168. 
J91, 208. 


Udana 86, 104. 

Udayana 80, 81, 82, 103, 104, 
Udayana-Vatsaraja- 
Pariprichchha 81. 

Udena 81,82. 

Udumbara 76. 

Udyana 229. 


Ujjayinr 2, 9, 60, 79, 80, 81, 
99, 103, 104, 117, 207. 
Upagupta 2, 3, 4, 7, 22, 23, 
29, 52. 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 
61, 62, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 
71, 74, 82, 83, 84, 94, 107, 
108, 118, 119, 120, 124, 125, 
159, 168, 169, 170, 207, 217. 
Upali 27,28.29. 39,49,51, 
52, 117, 177, 186, 188 
Upanishad 11, 134, 146, 152, 
205. 


Uplisaka 202, 203, 204,211, 
212, 214, 216. 228, 229. 
Upfisika 202, 204, 212, 216, 
228. 


Upasotha 

Urumunda 

Uttara 

Uttaratantra 


168, 187, 188. 
17, 118. 
56, 57. 
192. 


VaidOrya 182. 

Vaipulya 18 

Vaipulyasntra 16 

VaUali 1, 2. 9. 15. 26, 27, 56, 

57, 68, 76, 78, 79, 87, 101, 

125. 


Vaitarapi 137,164.171. 

Vajrachhedik3*Parainit3> 
*^4S8tra 192. 

Vajrapl^i 3, 4*5, 29. 

V&k 151. 152. 

Val^ula 29. 


VArftnaal 35.78. 


Varupa 144. 149, 154, 157,. 
165, 166. 

Vasava 66. 

Vasavagamika 76. 

Vasavagrama 76. 

Va^ita 34. 

Vasumitra 211. 

Vatsa 79, 80, 82, 92, 94. 103, 
104. 

Vatsaputra 48. 

Veda 10, 11. 

Vepuvana 213. 

Vesali 76. 

Vibhajyavftdin 17. 

Vibhasba 15, 203. 

Vidcha 10. 

VidiSa 99, 100, 116, 117. 
Vimanavatthu 208. 


Vinaya 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 12, 

13, 26, 27, 28, 29. 30, 32, 38. 
39. 40. 45, 47. 49, 53, 54, 56, 
75, 79, 88, 89, 91, 92. 107, 
116, 175, 186, 188, 198, 203, 
209, 210, 215, 216,219. 
Vinayapi^aka 17 

Vinayavibhasha 203 

Vindhya 79, 110. 

VipaSyana 5. 

VltaSoka 22, 61, 62, 64, 74^ 
107, 118, 121, 139. 
Vpiddhasana 66, 83, 93. 

Vriji 57, 59, 68, 76, 101, 198. 
Vjijiputra 32. 


Yaksha 4, 29, 71. 96. 97, 
118, 183. 

Yama 127. 131, 141, 143, 
144, 145, 152, 153, 154, 155, 
163, 166, 220, 221. 

Yamuna 10, 14, 17, 13^. 
Ya6as (Yasa) 15, 56, 57, 59,. 
66, 67. 68, 70. 76, 83, 93*. 
94, 101, 107, 111, 112,114, 
115, 120, 123,124,125,126,. 
194, 195, 196, 198, 199, 223. 
Yavana 125,168^ 

YogachSrabhOmUsstra 192. 
Yogavtbha&ga4&atra 192 

Yogin 205,206. 

Yojana 118,119,164,182,. 
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A-pot’o-na 219. 

A-yu-wang-chuan (A,W.Ch.) 
16. 20. 21, 24. 26. 28, 40, 41, 
44, 45, 46, 47, 61, 62. 63, 65, 
66. 69, 90. 91, 106,127,128, 
137, 156, 168, 169, 170, 171, 
172, 174. 175, 176, 177, 179, 
187, 189, 190, 193, 194, 195, 
196, 197, 198,199, 200, 201, 
202, 203, 207, 208, 217, 218, 
227. 

A-yu-wang-king (A.W.K.) 16, 
20, 21, 24, 26, 40, 41, 42, 43, 
44, 45, 46, 61, 62, 63. 65, 66, 
69, 72, 90, 107, 128, 171, 172, 
174, 175, 176, 179, 207. 

A-yu-wang-tseu-Fa-yi-hoai- 


mu-y in-yuan-king 112 


Che-kao 31 

Che-8ong 49 

Chen-p'o-sa-lucn 164 

Cheng-kuan 19 

Chong-a-han 127, 128, 131, 
135, 150, 161, 163. 

Chou-t’i t’o-so 52 

Chu-king-yao-tsi 164 

Chung-king-siuen-tsa-pi-luen 
193. 

Dul-va 53 


DraA-sron-rgyas-pas-zus-pa 

204. 


Fa-hicn 48,127, 163. 

Fa-k’in 19, 20, 24. 

Fa-yi 112 

Fen-pie-kong-to-luen 6,63, 64, 
178,220. 


Fo-chuo-fcn-pie-pu-che-king 

204. 

Fo-chuo-pu-che-king 204 

F o-chuo-yeu-p'o-sai-ou-kiai- 
siang-king 204 

Fo-pan-ni-yuan-king 78 

Fu-fa-tsang-yin-yuen-king 53, 
54, 55. 


Hiuan Tsang 27, 48, 71,127, 


186,211. 

Hu-lu-t‘u 5 


Ka-pin 229 

K'ai-yuan-che-kiao-lu 19, 20. 

Kan.gyur 204 

Kao-seng-chuan 19 

K|i-che-king 164 

K'i-che-yin-pen-king- 164 

Ki-pin 14, 219, 229. 

K’i.to 52 

Kia-yeh-kic-king 49 

King 33, 39 

King-liu-i-siang 19, 138 


Leang 20 

Lhai-mdo-fiun-nu 204 

Lien-hua<mien-king 14 

Lieu'chuan 56 

Lo-yang 19 


Nei-tien-lu 20, 24 

Ou-tien-che-king 128 

Ou-yuc-ki 193 


Pa-t’i 87, 88. 213, 214, 215,. 
216. 
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P’i-ni-mu-king 178, 179. 
P’-ni-mu*luen 202 

Pin-t'eou-lu-t*u-lo-cho-wei- 
yeou-t’o-yen-wang-chuo-fa- 
yuati'king 82 

Seng-k’ia-p*o-lu 19 

Si-yu-ki 27,48. 

Sicu-kia-tu-lu 223, 225, 226. 
Siu-kao-seng-chuan 19 

Sseu-fen-lieu 89 

Ta-che-tu-luen 26, 30, 31, 43, 
44, 48, 49, 219. 

Ta-lieu-t'an-king 164 

T’ien-tsuen-chuo-A-yu-wang- 
pi-yu*king 196 

T’o-so-p‘o-lo 52 

T’ou-tze 48 


Tsa-a»han>king 20, 62, 63, 
64, 65. 90, 92, 132, 168, 170, 
172, 179. 


Tsa-a-yu-wang-chuan 

24 

Tsa-a-yu-wang-king 

24 

Tsapao-tsang-king 

196 

Tsa-pi-yu-king • 

194, 196 

Tscng-i-a-han 

151 

Ts’i 

19 

Wei 

24 

Wu 

20 

Wu-tao-kan 

17 

Yeou-po-li 

52 

Yue-chi 13, 15, 168,169, 170, 


172. 
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INDEX OF IRANIAN WORDS 


Ahura 

145, 157 

fravasi' 

183^ 

Ahura Mazda 

148, 153, 180, 



181. 


Gatha 

145, 181 

Ahgra Mainyu 153, 157, 160, 


181. 


Kara Berezaiti 

149 

Arda Viraf 

153 

Hatoxt Nask 

153 

asa 

152 

humata 

152 

asemaona 

152 

huxta 

152 

Avesta 145. 147, 152, 153,181. 

hvarsta 

152 



Keresaspa 

183 

Bahman Yasht 

181, 184 



Berezi Savang 

148 

Saosyant 181, 

182, 183, 184. 

Biurasp 
Bundahis 146, 

187 

148, 149. 150, 

185. 


165, 181. 

Uxyat-ereta 

184, 185 



Uxyat-nemah 

184, 185 

Cinvat 

147, 182i 

Vara 

145 

Demavend 

147, 148, 165. 

Yasna 

146, J50, 152 

Dinkard 

181, 183, 184. 

Yast 

153 

druj 

145, 149, 156 

Yima 

145, 150, 181 

Elburz 

147, 149 

Zarathu£tra 

181.182, 184 




ERRATA 


S^age 19. line 16. read 'Assembly- 

for 'Assembly- 


Raising’ 

Raising* 

Page 24. „ 4, „ 

Saxpghabhara 

for Saghambhara 

'Page 48, „ 13, .j 

Sntrist 

for Statist 

Page 49. „ 13, „ 

Satrist 

for Statist 

■Page 64. ,,*28, 

Aiok^vadam 

for Aiokavadan 

Page 78, page-no. „ 

78 

for 73 

Page 79, line 31, „ 

Capital^ 

for Capital 

Page 106, headline, „ 

VI 

for SIX 

Page 112, line 8, „ 

Monastery 

for Monostery 

Page 128, ,» 16, „ 

Chong-a-han 

for Chong-a-than 

Page 162, 5. „ 

kllau 

for kliaii 

Page 175, ., 31, „ 

Patriarch 

for Patriach 

Page 2, ,, 36, ,, 

Account 

for Accounts 

Page 190, „ 24, „ 

Menander 

for Menader 

Page 191, „ 24, 

Asanga 

for Asaiiga 

30, 

Asaaga 

for Ssaiiga 

35, ,, 

Asanga 

for Xsaiiga 

Page 192. „ 12, „ 

Asanga 

for Asahga 

Page 196, „ 23, „ 

Weighed 

for Weighd 

Page 202, „ 26, „ 

Vpdsika 

for Vpasika 

Page 208, „ 1, „ 

Nostras 

for Sdsra$ 

Page 212, lines 10-11, 

,. ‘Bodhisattva-Mahasattvas have’ 


for 'Bodhisattva Mahasattva 

Page 228, line 23, „ 

Summum bonum for Summon bonum 









